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BOOK       XIX. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  difcovery  of  I'lyfles  to  Euryclea, 

VlyJJes  and  his  fen  remove  the  "weapons  out  of  the  armory.  Vlyjjcs 
in  the  converfetlon  -with  Penelope  gives  a  jiBitious  account  of  his 
adventures;  then  ajfures  her  he  had  formerly  entertained  her  huf- 
hand  in  Crete;  and  defcribes  exaBly  his  perfon  and  drefsy  affirms 
to  have  heard  of  hiin  in  Phxacia  and  Thejprotia,  and  that  Ms 
return  is  certain,  and  -within  a  month.  He  then  goes  to  hathe^ 
and  is  attended  by  Euryclea,  -who  difcovers  him  to  he  Ulyjfes  hy  the 
fear  upon  his  leg,  -which  he  formerly  received  in  hunting  the  -wild 
boar  on  Parnajfus.  The  poet  inferts  a  digrejpon^  relating  that 
accident,  -with  all  its  particulars^ 

CO  N  SU  LT I  N  G  fecret  with  the  blue-ey'd  maid, 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  UlyfTes  ftay'd : 
Revenge  mature  for  adt  inflam'd  his  breaft ; 
And  thus  the  fon  the  fervent  fire  addref!. 

The  fceneftill  continues  in  the  palace  of  Ulyfies;  but 
new  perfons  are  introduced  to  carry  on  the  a6lion,  and  di- 
verfify  the  ftory.  This  book  opens  with  a  repeiition  from 
the  fixteenth  ;  the  ancients  marked  it  with  an  -ditclCn, 
without  any  obeliflc,  to  fhew  that  it  was  here  inferted  with 
propriety :  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
poem,  the  repetitions  are  more  frequent,     Virgil  has  ge- 
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Inffant  corivev  thofe  P.eel}  flcres  of  v/ar  c 

To  dilfant  roonic,  difpos'd  with  fecret  care : 
The  caufe  demanded  by  the  fultor-train, 
To  foothe  their  fears  a  fpeclous  reafba  feign  : 
Say,  fince  Ulyffes  left  his  natal  coad, 
Obfcene  with  fmoke,  their  beamy  luftre  loft,  i^ 

His  arms  deform 'd,  the  roof  they  won't  adorn: 
From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggeft,  that  Jove  the  peaceful  thought  infpirU, 
Left  they  by  light  of  fwords  to  fury  fir'd, 
Difhoneft  wounds,^  or  violence  of  foul,  t$ 

Defame  the  bridal  feaft,  and  friendTy  bowl. 


nerally  avoided  them,  and  indeed  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  two  poets  differ  in  nothing  more  than  the  man- 
nerof  their  elocation:  Virgil  is  full,  but  Homer  even  o- 
verflows  ;  and  this  agrees  with  their  general  charadlers. 
Homer  is  like  thofe  painters  of  whom  Apelles  ufed  to- 
complain,  that  they  left  nothing  to  be  imagined  by  the 
fpe<5tator,  and  made  too  accurate  reprefentations;  but 
Virgil  is  like  Timantes  in  Pliny.  Timanti  plupi?nu7n  ad- 
fuit  ingeniiy  in  omnibus  opsribus  ejus  tntelligitur  plus 
femper  quam  pingitur :  and  again,  ojiendit  etiam  qutis 
occult  at. 

Euflathius  obferves,  that  the  unexpected  opportunity 
to  remove  the  arms  in  the  abfence  of  the  fuitors,  occafi- 
ens  this  repetition  ;  in  the  fixteenth  book  UlyfTes  told  Te- 
lemachus  he  would  give  a  fign  when  he  fhould  make  the 
removal,  defpairing  of  an  opportunity  to  give  a  public  di- 
rection, without  danger  from  the  fuitors  :  he  therefore 
wifely  lays  hold  of  the  prefent  hour  which  happily  favours 
his  defires,  and  injoins  the  arms  to  be  removed  immedi- 
ately. 
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The  prince  obedient  to  the  fage  command, 
To  Euryclea  thus :  the  female  band 
In  their  apartments  keep  ;  fecure  the  doors : 
Thele  fwarthy  arms  among  the  covert  ftores  20 

Are  feemlier  hid ;  my  thoughlefs  youth-  they  blame, 
Imbrown'd  with  vapour  of  the  fmould'ring  flame. 

In  happy  hour  (pleas'd  Euryclea  cries) 
Tutor'd  by  early  woes,  grow  early  wife  ! 
Infpefl:  with  iharpen'd  fight,  and  frugal  care,  25 

Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 
But  who  the  lighted  taper  will  provide, 
(The  female  train  retir'd)  your  toils  to  guide  I 

AVithout  infringing  hofpitable  right. 
This  gueft  (he  cry'd)  (hall  bear  the  guiding  light :      30 
I  cheer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repaft ; 
They  (hare  the  mea!  that  earn  it  ere  they  ta(te. 

He  faid  ;  from  female  ken  (he  ftrait  fecures 
The  purpos'd  deed,  and  guards  the  bolted  doors : 
Auxiliar  to  his  fon,  Uly(res  bears  "^  55' 

The  plumy-crefted  helms,  and  pointed  fpears 
With  fhields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 
Minerva  viewle(s  on  her  charge  attends. 
And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends  2 

v»  18,  the  female  hand 

In  their  apartments  keep,  etc. 3 

It  is  not  without  fufHcient  reafon  that  Telemachus  difiruds 

the  maids ;  many  of  them  were  in  the  interefl  of  the  fui- 

tors :   it  was  therefore  nece(rary  to  conceal  the  place  to 

which  the  arms  were  conveyed,  kil  they  fhould  betray 

the  fecret.     Eu(lathius. 

V.  28,  Minerva 'with  her  golden  lamp. — ] 
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Not  fuch  the  fickly  beams,  which  unfmcere,  40 

Gild  the  grofs  vapour  of  this  nether  fphere  ! 
A  prefent  deity  the  prince  confefs'd. 
And  rapt  with  ecftacy  vhe  fire  addrefs*d. 

What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  furprize  ! 
Dlftinil  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rife :  4  jf 

The  office  here  afcribed  to  Minerva  gave  great  offence  to 
Rapin,  and  he  cenfiired  it  as  mean,  and  unworthy  of  the 
goddefs  ;  but  Euftathius  fully  vindicates  Homer ;  Pallas  is 
here  an  allegorical  deity,  intended  by  the  poet  to  exprefs 
the  wifdom  of  UlyiTes  ;  he  ads  with  as  much  prudence  as 
if  Minerva  herfelf  guided  him  in  all  his  ways.  We  are 
to  gather  from  this  defcription,  that  Ulyfies  formed  all  the 
fiflions  of  this  night  with  the  utmofl  wifdom,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  proverb,  h  wkt)  /Saxh,  the  counfels  of 
this  flight  were  regulated  with  the  exaiftefl  prudence  and 
fecrefy.  Spondanus  obferves,  that  Callimachus,  a  ftatua- 
ry  in  Athens,  made  an  image  of  Minerva  according  to  this 
pi(5lure  in  Homer :  She  held  a  lamp  of  gold,  which  was 
filled  with  an  oil  of  fuch  an  unwafting  nature,  as  not  to 
want  to  be  replenilhed  in  the  fpace  of  a  whole  year.  See 
lib*  I.  of  Paufanias.  Dacier  judges,  that  though  a  lamp 
was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Ulyfles,  yet  it  might  not  be 
fo  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  therefore  he  might  fpeak  of 
it ;  for  inftance,  the  trumpet  was  not  known  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  yet  Homer  mentions  it,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in 
his  age.  But  this  is  no  anfwer;  for  Homer  does  not 
fay  that  the  trumpet  was  ufed  during  the  {itgt  of  Troy; 
if  he  had  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  grofs  anachro- 
nifm,  but  he  fpeaks  of  it  by  way  of  allulion,  as  a  thing 
well  known  in  his  time.  Here  therefore  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent, for  UlyfTes  is  the  perlbn  who  ;s  fuppofed  to  make 
ufe  of  this  lamp,  and  Dacier  allows  that  it  was  unknov/n 
in  his  age,  and  confequently  he  ought  not  to  uie  it  at  all. 
It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  mod  probable,  that  Callima- 
chus did  not  form  his  ftatue  from  this  original ;  or  if  this 
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The  walls  where-e'er  my  wond'ring  fight  I  turn, 

And  roofs,  amidft  a  blaze  of  glory  burn  j 

Some  vifirant  of  pure  etherial  race, 

With  his  bright  preience  deigns  the  doTje  to  fyxace. 

Be  calm,  replies  the  fire  ;  to  none  irnpartg  50 

But  oft  revolve  the  vifion  in  thy  heart: 

be  not  allowed,  that  he  fell  into  an  error,  and  gave  the 
godueis  a  lamp  initead  ot  a  torch. 

1  will  only  farther  add,  that  this  office  of  Minerva  may 
be  vindicated  from  ail  meannefs,  by  obferving  that  it  is 
not  the  bare  act  of  carrying  the  torch  which  the  goddefs 
here  executes  ;  (he  improves  it  into  a  miracle  ;  the  whole 
palace  is  enlightened  with  a  ceieliial  fire,  and  Ulyfies  and 
Telemachus  gather  full  affurances  of  her  favour  and  fuc- 
cefs  from  that  miraculous  illumination  :  this  circumftance 
raifes  the  defcription  out  of  lownefs  into  dignity. 

V.  48.  Some  vifitant  of  pure  ethereal  race.~\  Eufl:a- 
thius  gives  us  a  twofold  explication  of  the  words, 

They  imply  either  that  the  goddefs  Themis  defcended  ; 
or  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  celelHal  powers  to  manifelt 
themfelves  in  fuch  illuminations,  without  appearing  vifibly. 
The  latter  interpretation  feems  mo(t  natural,  and  makes 
^  the  conftrudion  eafy,  whereas  the  other  is  fcarce  to  be 
underftood  without  fupplying  oiTn  before  S-saJv :  otherwife 
it  mud  be  allowed,  that  the  former  opinion  is  not  unhap- 
py :  Ulyfies  tells  his  fon,  that  the  goddefs  of  juftice  is 
fent  by  the  gods  to  aflift  him  in  taking  vengeance  on  the 
fuitors  :  Themis  is  a  very  proper  deity  to  be  introduced 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  and  fhews  that  UlyfTes  proceeds 
upon  the  ftrlftefl:  rules  of  equity,  in  the  diftribution  of  his 
rewards  and  punifliments.  But  the  pafTage  will  not  ad- 
mit this  fenfe,  it  being  evidently  Pallas,  not  Themis,  who 
appears. 
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Celeftials,  mantled  in  excefs  of  light, 

Can  vi(it  unapproach'd  by  mortal  fight. 

Seek  thou  repofe ;  whilft  here  I  fole  remain, 

T'  explore  the  conduct  of  the  female  train  :  jj 

The  penGve  queen  perchance  defires  to  know 

The  feries  of  my  toils,  to  foothe  her  woe: 

With  tapers  flaming  day  his  train  attends, 
His  bright  alcove  th'  obfequious  youth  afcends  : 
Soft  flumbrous  fliades  his  drooping  eye- lids  clofe,        6* 
'Till  on  her  eaflern  throne  Aurora  glows. 

"Whilil:,  forming  plans  of  death,  UlyfTes  ftay'd. 
In  council  fecret  with  the  martial  maid ; 
Attendant  nymphs  in  beauteous  order  wait 
The  queen,  defcending  from  her  bow'r  of  flate,  65 

Her  cheeks  the  warmer  blufh  of  Venus  wear, 
Chaften'd  with  coy  Diana's  penfive  air. 
An  ivory  feat  with  filver  ringlets  grac'd, 
By  fam'd  Icmalius  wrought,  the  menials  placed : 
"With  ivory  filver'd  thick  the  foot-ftool  fhone,  70 

O'er  which  the  panther's  various  hide  was  thrown. 
The  fovereign  feat  with  graceful  air  fhe  prefs'd ; 
To  different  taflis  their  toil  the  nymphs  addrefs'd  • 


V.  69.  By  fuvi  d  Icmalius  nfiroughf ]  Homer 

in  both  his  poems  takes  all  opportunities  of  celebrating  the 
famous  artifans  of  antiquity :  I  doubt  not  but  moft  of 
them  were  his  particular  friends,  and  to  do  them  honour, 
he  gave  them  place  in  his  works,  and  rendered  their 
names  and  his  own  gratitude  immortaK  We  may  likewife 
learn  the  nature  of  the  nobleft  pieces  of  art  in  Homer's 
days  from  his  poetry. 
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The  golden  goblets  fome,  and  feme  reftor'd 

From  ftains  of  luxury  the  polilh'd  board  :  75 

Thefe  to  remove  th'  expiring  embers  cr.me. 

While  thofe  with  undluous  fir  foment  the  flame. 

'Twas  then  Melantho  with  imperious  mein 
Renew'd  th'  attack,  incontinent  of  fpleen : 
-A vaunt,  fhe  cry'd,  oifenfive  to  my  light !  IBO 

Deem  not  in  ambudi  here  to  lurk  by  nighty 
Into  the  woman- (late  afquint  to  pry  ; 
A  day-devourer,  and  an  ev'ning  fpy ! 
Vagrant,  begone !  before  this  blazing  brand 
Shall  urge and  wav'd  it  hilling  in  her  hand,  $jj 

Th'  infulted  heroe  rouls  his  wrathful  eyes. 
And,  why,  fo  turbulent  of  foul  ?  he  cries ; 
Can  thefe  lean  Ihrivel'd  limbs  unnerv'd  with  age, 
Thefe  poor  but  honelt  rags,  enkindle  rage  ? 
In  crowds  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  fate,  $0 

And  beg,  degraded  from  fuperior  ftate  i 
Condrain'd  !  a  rent-charge  on  the  rich  I  live  ; 
Reduc'd  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give : 

V.  82.  Into  the  'W07rtati-J}ate  afqtiint  to  pry  J]  This 
is  the  true  reafbn  why  Melantho  is  out  of  humour  (fays 
madam  Dacier :)  fhe  had  fome  affairs  upon  her  hands, 
which  demanded  no  witnelTes,  meaning  the  vicious  com- 
merce between  her  and  Eurymachus.  Women  never 
forgive  their  own  fex  a  frailty.  Dacier  is  undoubtedly  in 
an  error ;  Eurymachus  in  the  end  of  the  lafl:  book  left  the 
palace,  and  therefore  Melantho  could  not  fpeak  out  of  any 
apprehenfions  of  having  a  (top  put  to  her  affairs  this  night 
hy  the  pr'sfence  of  UlylTes, 
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A  palace,  wealth,  and  flavt^s,  I  late  poffefs'd. 

And  all  that  makes  the  great  be  call'd  the  blefs*d:      95 

My  gate,  an  emblem  of  ray  open  foul, 

Enibrac'd  the  poor,  and  dealt  a  bounteous  dole. 

Scorn  not  the  fad  reverfe,  injurious  maid  ! 

'Tis  Jove's  high  will,  and  be  his  will  obey'd  1 

Nor  think  thyfelf  exempt :  that  rofy  prime  xoo 

Muil  fhare  the  general  doom  of  with'ring  time  : 

To  fome  new  channel  fbon,  the  changeful  tide 

Of  royal  grace  th'  offended  queen  may  guide  ; 

And  her lov'dLord  unplume  thy  tow'ring  pride. 

Or  were  he  dead,  'tis  wifdom  to  beware :  10^ 

Sweet  blooms  the  pricce  beneath  Apollo's  care ; 

Your  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  furveys ; 

Potent  to  punifh.  what  he  cannot  praife.^] 

V.  106.  Sweet  blooms  the  prince  beneath  Jpollo^s 
care.J  It  may  be  afl<ed  why  Telemachus  is  faid  to  owe 
the  prefervation  of  his  life  to  Apollo  ?  Euftathius  anfwers, 
that  he  was  called  '^O  ^sag  KH^or^oipag  by  antiquity ;  and 
that  Daphne  fpora  being  his  favourite  was  named  Kn^odccr 
^Hx :  But  perhaps  that  epithet  was  appropriated  to  A- 
pollo,  becaufe  all  immature  deaths  in  the  male  fex  were 
afcribed  to  him,  as  they  were  to  Diana  in  the  female ;  it 
may  therefore  be  faid  with  great  pjopriety  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  favour  of  Apollo,  that  Telemachus  had  not  di* 
ed  an  immature  death,  or  that  he  was  arrived  to  man- 
hood :  Euftathius  adds,  that  Apollo,  as  he  is  the  fun,  may 
be  called  the  nourl/her  of  all  things  that  breathe,  as  well 
as  of  the  inanimate  creation ;  it  is  owing  to  his  influence 
that  every  being  comes  to  matuiity,  and  in  this  fenfe  like- 
wife  he  may  be  called  x.»goIgd^*j.  What  Euftathius  a- 
fcribes  to  Daphne,  Dacier  applies  to  Diana,  and  tells  us, 
that  fhe  was  called  Ka^o&ax^a,  and  that  the  ancients  ce* 
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Her  keen  reproach  had  reach'd  the  fov'reign's  ear ; 
Loquacious  infolent  I  fhe  cries,  forbear :  1 10 

To  thee  the  purpofe  of  my  foul  I  told. 
Venial  difcourfe  unblam'd  with  him  to  hold. 
The  ftoried  labours  of  my  wand'ring  Lord, 
To  foothe  my  grief,  he  haply  may  record : 
Yet  him,  my  gueft,  thy  venom'd  rage  hath  ftung ;    115 
Thy  head  fnall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue  ! 

lebrated  a  feflival  in  her  honour  for  the  health  of  their 

infants. 

V-  no.  Loquacious  infolent ]  Were  this  place  to 

be  rendered  literally,  it  would  be  thus,  Thou  bold  ijnpu- 
dsnt  hitch  ;  ^cc^^a-siX^A  kvov  uthh.  It  is  fpoken  by  Pe- 
nelope. In  our  age  it  is  an  expreffion  fb  vulgar,  as  not  to 
be  uttf^red  in  common  converfation,  much  lefs  in  epic  po* 
etry :  it  is  true  it  fally  exprefles  the  height  of  impudence, 
and  in  Homer *s  time  it  was  no  more  mean,  than  calling  a 
coward  a  i^/ffr,  and  both  the  expreflions  are  joined  together 
in  the  firft  of  the  Iliad. 

Thou  dog  in  forehead^  hut  in  heart  a  deer. 
It  is  there  fpoken  by  Ach'lles  :  and  in  another  place  of  the 
Iliad  Jupiter  applies  it  to  his  wife,  and  calls  Juno  an  impu- 
dent bitch :  a  plain  indication  that  the  expreffion  was  not 
mean,  as  it  is  at  thio  day,  becaufe  it  Was  ufed  by  the  great- 
eft  of  heroes,  and  the  fupreme  of  Gods. 

V.  116'   Thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue. '^ 
The  expreffion  in  the  Greek  is  remarkable. 

which  you  shall  nuipe  upon  your  onun  head,  or  as  Eufla- 
thius  explains  it,  *'  a  crime  which  you  (hall  make  to  cleave 
*'  to  your  own  head :"  a  fimilar  expreiEon  (adds  the  fanie 
author)  occurs  in  Sophocles, 

■ x«.vi  Xar^ino'iy  Ktt^ 
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But  thou  on  whom  my  palace- cares  depend, 
Eurynome,  regard  the  ftranger  friend: 
A  feat  foft  fpread  with  furry  fpoils  prepare, 
Due-diftant  for  us  both  to  fpeak  and  hear.  i  20 

The  menial  fair  obeys  with  duteous  hafte : 
A  feat  adorn'd  with  furry  fpoils  fhe  plac'd : 
Vue  diftant  for  difcourfe  the  lieroe  fate; 
When  thus  the  fov'reign  from  her  chair  of  (late: 
Repeal,  obfequious  to  my  firft  demand,  12 J 

Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  thy  natal  land. 

He  thus :  O  queen !  whofe  far-refounding  fame,     " 
!s  bounded  only  by  the  ftarry  frame : 
Confammate  pattern  of  imperial  ^way, 
"Whole  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey  !  I^O 

In  wavy  gold  fliy  fummer  vales  are  drefs'd ; 
Thy  autumns  bend  with  coplou?^  fruit  opp.  efs'd : 
"With  flocks  and  herds  each  gralTy  plain  is  fcor'd; 
And  lirti  of  ev'ry  fin  thy  feas  afford: 

From  whence  It  appears  that  the  blood  that  was  found 
upon  the  fv/ord  was  wiped  upon  the  head  of  the  flam  ;  an 
intimation  that  his  own  blood  was  fallen  upon  tlie  head 
of  the  deceafed>  and  the  living  v;ere  free  from  it.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  cnftom,  and  there  are  many  expref^ 
lions  like  it  in  the  fcriptures ;  n-c^vr.ely,  his  blood  be  upon 
his  o^vjn  beaJ,  It  was  cuif-oraary  among  the  Romans  to 
wafti  their  hands,  in  token  of  innocence  and  purity  from 
blood  :  thn?  the  Roman  governor  wafhed  his  hands,  and 
faid,  I  ain  i'lnoceht  of  the  blood  of  this  juji  per/on, 

V.  129.  Confumtnat^.  pattern  of  imperial  jnaay^  Ho- 
mer here  gives  an  amiable  picture  of  a  mild  and  juft  go- 
vernment :  it  is  a  truth  certain  and  univerfal,  where  the 
lubjed  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  induflry,  the  earth  will  al- 
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Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confefs  j  13^ 

And  blefs  the  powV  that  ftill  delights  to  bleft. 

Gracious  permit  this  pray'r,  imperial  dame! 

•Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  name  : 

Urge  not  this  breaft  to  heave,  thefe  eyes  to  weep ; 

In  fweet  oblivion  let  my  forrow  deep  !  1 40 

My  woes  awak'd  will  violate  your  ear ; 

And  to  this  gay  cenforious  train,  appear 

A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  tear. 

Their  gifts  the  gods  refum'd  (the  queen  rejoined.) 
Exterior  grace,  and  energy  of  mind ;  1 4 jT 

"When  the  dear  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy, 
Auxiliar  troops  combin'd,  to  conquer  Troy. 
My  lord's  protedling  hand  alone  would  raife 
My  drooping  verdure,  and  extend  my  praife*^. 
Peers  from  the  diftant  Samian  fhore  refort ;  150 

Here  with  Dulichians  joined,  befiege  the  court : 
Zacynthus,  green  with  ever  fhady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boaft  their  loves: 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord. 
They  prefs  the  Hymenaean  rite  abhorr'd,  155 


ways  be  well  cultivated,  and  bring  forth  in  abundance ; 
the  fea  will  furnifh  the  land  with  plenty  of  fifhes,  and  men 
will  plant  when  they  are  fure  to  gather  the  fruits,  Jt  is 
the  conftant  obfervation  of  all  travellers,  that  the  worft 
fjtuation  under  an  eafy  government  enjoys  more  plenty, 
and  is  fuller  of  inhabitants,  than  the  beft  foil  and  happi- 
eft  fituation  under  an  arbitrary  power.  This  whole  paf« 
fage  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  more  beautiful  becaufe  the 
words  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  king. 

Vol.  IV.  B 
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Mif-rule  thus  mingling  with  domeftic  cares, 

I  live  regardlefs  of  my  ihte  affairs : 

Receive  no  Granger  guefl,  no  poor  relieve ; 

But  ever  for  my  lord  in  fecret  grieve  !— 

This  art,  inflindl  by  fome  celeftial  pow'r,  2<Se 

I  try'd,  elufive  of  the  bridal  hour; 

"  Ye  peers,  I  cry,  who  prefs  to  gain  a  heart, 

"  Where  dead  Ulyffes  claims  no  future  part; 

**  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  fuit  fufpend, 

"  'Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end  :  165 

**  Ceafe,  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 

'*  A  pall  of  (late,  the  ornament  of  death, 

**  For  when  to  fate  he  bows,  each  Grecian  dame 

**  With  jufl  reproach  were  licens'd  to  defame; 

*'  Should  he,  long  honour'd  in  fupreme  command,     170 

**  Want  the  laft  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.'* 

The  fidlion  pleas'd  !  their  loves  I  long  elude  ; 

The  night  ftill  ravell'd,  what  the  day  renew'd  ; 

Three  years  luccefsftil  in  my  art  conceal'd. 

My  ineffedual  fraud  the  fourth  reveal'd :  iJS 

Befriended  by  my  own  domeflic  fpies. 

The  woof  unwrought  the  fuitor-train  furprize. 

From  nuptial  rites  they  now  no  more  recede, 

And  fear  forbids  to  falfify  the  brede. 

My  anxious  parents  urge  a  fpeedy  choice,  180 

And  to  their  fuffrage  gain  the  filial  voice : 

For  rule  mature,  Telemachus  deplores 

His  dome  difhonour'd,  and  exhaufted  {lores-— 

But  Granger  !  as  thy  days  feem  full  of  fate. 

Divide  dilcourfe,  in  turn  thy  birth  relate  :  185 
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Thy  port  aflerts  thee  of  diftingulfli'd  race  ; 
No  poor  unfather'd  produdl  of  difgrace. 

Princefs !  he  cries,  renew'd  by  your  command, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  my  native  land. 
Of  fecret  grief  unfeals  the  fruitful  fource ;  1 90 

And  tears  repeat  their  long  forgotten  courfe  I 
So  pays  the  wretch,  whom  fate  conftrains  to  roam, 

The  dues  of  nature  to  his  natal  home  ! 

But  inward  on  my  foul  let  forrow  prey ; 

Your  fovereign  will  my  duty  bids  obey,  195" 

Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  foil  I 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  fea-born  ifle : 

V.  196.  etc.  Crete ]     It  is  not  without  a  good 

reafon  that  Ulyfles  is  fo  particular  in  the  geography  of 
Crete ;  he  does  it,  that  Penelope,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  which  he  fpeaks  concerning  that  ifland,  may  be 
induced  to  give  the  readier  credit  to  his  fucceeding  ficti- 
ons. In  the  Iliad,  Homer  calls  Crete  l^c^tTo'^tcTrcAf?,  or  the 
ifland  with  an  hundred  cities,  lib.  2, 

Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  fons, 

Here  he  affirms  it  to  have  no  more  than  ninety,  Strabo 
is  very  full  upon  this  difficalty,  lib  10.  Ephorus  (fays 
that  author)  judges  Uiat  ten  ones  were  built  by  the  Do- 
rians after  the  Trojan  war,  under  Althxmenes  ;  and 
therefore  UlyfTes  here  mentions  Crete  as  having  only 
ninety :  but  this  opinion  carries  no  probability.  Others 
affirm,  that  ten  cities  were  demolilbed  by  the  enemies  of 
Idomeneus ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  conjecflure  :  the 
truth  is,  Homer  does  not  affirm  that  there  were  an  hun- 
dred cities  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy,  but  in  his 
own  age ;  for  the  poet  in  that  place  fpeaks  in  his  own 
perfon  ;  if  he  had  put  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  any 
one  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war  he  would  not 
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Mix'd  with  her  genuine  fons,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow. their  various  claims  ; 

have  called  it  the  ifle  of  the  hundred,  but  ninety  cities, 
according  to  this  defcription  of  Uiyfles ;  it  being  very  im- 
probable, that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  (hould  be  deftroy- 
ed,  either  during  the  war,  or  after  the  return  of  Idome- 
neus ;  for  Homer  himfelf  teftifies  that  he  returE>ed  fafe  ta 
Crete  with  all  his  foldiers,  lib;  j.  of  the  Odyfley. 

And  thofe  whom  Idoraen  from  llion's  plain 
Had  led,  fecurely  croft  the  dreadful  main« 

And  therefore  he  had  fufBcient  forces  to  defend  his  coun- 
try: but  though  we  allow  that  thefe  ten  cities  had  been 
deftroyed  after  his  return,  yet  how  could  Uiyfles  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  having  neither  been  in  Crete,  not 
met  with  any  Cretan  to  inform  him  in  all  his  voyages  ? 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  time  of  the  rrojatt 
war  Crete  had  no  more  than  ninety  cities,  but  an  hundred 
in  the  days  of  Homer :  and  thus  fully  reconciles  the  Iliad 
vath  the  Odyfley ;  in  the  Odyfley  it  is  Uiyfles  that  fpeak5^ 
in  the  Iliad,  Homer. 

Virgil  fpeaks  of  Crete  after  the  manner  of  Homer. 

Creta  Jovis  7nagnl  medio  jacet  infula  ponto 
Centum  urbet  kabitant  magnait  uberrima  regna^. 

The  other  ten  cities  were  built  by  the  Dorians,  (as  Epho» 
rus  writes)  under  Althoemenes. 

V.  199.   In  various  tongues — '- ]     The  meaning 

of  this  is,  that  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  mix- 
ed with  ftrangers  who  had  fettled  in  the  Ifland  ;  or  as 
fome  imagine  (fays  Euftathius)  Uiyfles  fpeaks  thus  out 
of  fear,  left  Penelope  fliould  difcover  him  not  to  be  a  nar 
tive  of  Crete  from  his  wrong  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cretans.  We  may  gather  from  Strabo,  that 
the  Dorians  inhabited  the  eaftern  parts,  the  Cydonians 
the  weftern,  the  Eteo- Cretans  the  fouthern,  and  the  idl. 
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Cydonians,  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew,  200 

And  bold  Pelafgi  boaft  a  native's  due  : 

The  Dorians,  plura'd  amid  the  files  of  war, 

Her  foodful  glebe  with  fierce  Achaians  (hare ; 

Cnoflus,  her  capital  of  high  command  ; 

Where  fceptred  Minos  with  impartial  hand  -205 

Divided  right ;  each  ninth  revolving  year 

By  Jove  receiv'd,  in  council  to  confer. 

of  the  nation,  being  moft  powerful,  pofTefl  the  plain  coun- 
try lying  towards  the  north  :  the  iiteo- Cretans,  that  is, 
the  true  Cretans,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  and  probably  alfo  the  Cydonians.     There  is  fome 
difficulty  in  the  word  r^i^diKi^.      Andron  the  hiftorian 
(continues  Strabo)  affirms,   that   the  Dorians  who  lived 
near  ParnafTus  planted  a  colony  in  Crete,  and  built  three 
cities,  and  from  thence  called  themrelvesTg<;^c</;c£5,  ^^<^ 
tripartiti.     But  Strabo  rejects  this  opinion  of  Andron, 
for  thefe  Dorians  pofFefTed  four  aties,  and  their  country 
was   called  r/I^otVoA*?;    he  therefore  believes  them  to 
have  taken  that  name  from  a  triple  creft,  or  from  havin«T 
them  adorned  with   hair  after  the  manner  of  a  plumage, 
from  re\x.^g  fignifying  hair.       But  perhaps  Strabo  is  in  a 
miliake;  for  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  p.  107.  and  Diodorus, 
lib.   II.  p.  60.  confirm  the  opinion  of   Andron.      The 
word^  of  Strabo  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  commen- 
tators,  and  they   ingenuoufly  confefs  they  cannot  under-^ 
■ftand  them.    The  exprefiion  is  T^r/,hiSi  Xo<pii<;  Sipx/AiXif^  : 
the  difficulty  lies  in  itpx^iXifs;  but  if  we  read  the  fen  - 
tence  thus,  all  will  be  plain,  r^i-^lvisg  X6(pH^,r.  l^ay^xxa?, 
that  is,  crefts  adorned  with  hair,   or  fomething  like  it, 
from  \(pu.[4.iXXo<;,  a'qualis,     Dacier. 

V.  206.- Each  ninth  revohhjgyear^  etc.]  This 

Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was  an  excellent  lawgiver;   acd  as 
Ephorus  writes,  (fays  Strabo)  to  give  his  laws  the  great- 
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His  ion  Deucalion  bore  fucceffive  fway ; 
His  fon,  who  gave  me  firft  to- view  the  day  I 

cr  veneration,  he  ufed  to  defcend  into  a  cave  facred  to  Ja^ 
piter,  and  pretend  that  he  had  there  received  them  from 
the  mouth  of  that  deity  ;  this  is  the  reafon  why  Homer 
tel^,  f  he  converfed  with  Jupiter.  Thus  alfo  Noma 
Pompiiius  boafted  of  the  fame  favour  from  ^geria.  to 
make  his  decrees  to  be  received  by  the  Ronians,  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  word  iwiM^og  ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  believed  to  imply,  that  Mmos  continued  m  the 
cave  of  Jupiter  nine  whole  years  ;  but  c.afaubon  remarks, 
that  it  never  fignifies  nine  years,  but  every  ninth  year; 
as  rgilxioi  does  not  mean  three  days,  but  the  third  day  : 
and  this  agrees  exa6lly  with  tlie  hidory  of  Minos,  (f^ec 
Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i,  cap.  2.)  v/ho  was  accudomed 
to  review  and  redify  all  his  laws  every  ninth  year.  PLto 
quotes  this  pafTage  in  his  piece,  entitled  xMinos,  and  puts^ 
this  laft  obfervation  beyond  all  difpute  :  '  Homer  tells  us 

*  (fays  that  author)  that   Minos  converfed  with  Jupiter 

*  every  ninth  year,  hctra  gVw,  and  went  to  be  initrudted 

*  by  him  as  a  fcholar  by  a  malter  ;'  and  a  little  lower  he 
adds,  l^oircc  ^i  tvxTit  iTiiq  «$  «v7go»  5<of,  <j  M/v^f,  etc, 
that  is,    '  he  went  into  the  cave  of  Jupiter,  to  learn  new 

*  laws,  or  to  reform  the  old  which  he   had  received  in. 

*  the  former  period,'  tiJ  ttqoIs^x  iwa^i^ih.  This  Minos 
was  the  moft  juft  of  all  mankind,  and  for  this  reafon  was 
fuppofed  to  be  made  one  of  the  infernal  judges.  Plutarch, 
in  the  life  of  Demetrius  makes  a  fine  remark  upon  this 
defcription  of  Minos ;  '  Homer  (fays  he)  has  not  honour* 

*  ed  with  the  glorious  title  of  the  difciple  of  Jupiter,  the 

*  greateft  warrior  or  opprefTor,  or  a  renowned  tyrant ; 

*  but  the  man  famous  for  his  juftice  and  probity,  a  legif- 
'  lator,  and  a  benefa(ftor  to  mankind.'     Dacier. 

v.  207.  By  Jove  received,  in  council  to  confer!^  The 
word  in  the  Greek  is  occ^i^^g,  and  Plato  fully  explains  it 
in  his  Minos  ;  oet^oi  is  the  difcourfe,  oa^t^iii  the  perlon 
who  difcourfes;  0  a-wiSTiccTits  h  Ao7«<$  :  others  (continues 
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The  royal  bed  an  elder  ifTue  blefi-,  2t9r 

Idomeneus,  whom  llion  fields  atteft 

O^  matchlefs  deed  :  untrain'd  to  martial  toil 

I  liv'd  inglorious  in  my  native  ifle, 

Studious  of  my  peace ;  and  /^thon  is  my  name,- 

'Twas  then  to  Crete  the  great  UJyfTcs  came  ;  2-15 

For  elemental  war,  and  wintry  Jove, 

From  Malea's  gufty  cape'  his  navy  drove 

To  bright  Lucina's  fane ;  the  fiielFy  coafV 

Where  loud  Amnifus  in  the  deep  is  lofL 

Plato)  underfland  it  to  (ignify  the  gueft  of  Jupiter,  g-v/H" 
fTcTfiV,  orvf^TTXiThf,  a  pcrlon  that  v/as  admitted  to  the  tat)le 
of  Jupiter,  or  a  partaker  in  his  diverfions  ;  but  the  falfiur 
of  this  opinion  (adds  he)  will  fjifxiently  appear,  if  we 
remember,  tliat  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Cretans  and  Lace- 
dasmonians  who  learned  it  from  them,  alone  abftain  from 
compotations,  and  diverfions  arifing  from  them  ;  and  in 
particular  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  Minos  enaded  irr 
Crete,  f^h  crvf^Trivtiv  uXxiiXciq  «$  |ws^;jv,  commanding  the 
Cretans  not  to  drink  m  their  entertainments  to  excefs. 
Thus  far  Dacier ;  to  which  I  fliall  add  that  this  remark 
of  Plato  may  perhaps  contribute  greatly  to  the  glory  of-* 
Minos,  but  gives  little  honour  to  Jupiter ;  it  infinuates 
that  a  perfon  who  drinks  with  that  deity,  might  endanger 
his  fobriety ;  otherwlfe  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Ju- 
piter is  an  inftance  of  favour  and  familiarity,  and  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  Minos.  Horace  is  of  this  opini- 
on, for  fpeaking  of  Tantalus,  lib.  i.  Carm.  he  mentions- 
it  as  a  peculiar  teftimony  of  favour ; 

Occidit  et  Pehpis  genitoff  convha  deorum. 

That  is,  according  to  Homer's  exprelEon,  ^i^v  cviHSi- 
ctT>ii  or  (rv(ivlrit,i. 

V.  218.  To  bright  Lucinasfam r]     Strabo 
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^is  vefTels  raoor*d,  (an  incommodious  port !)  220 

The  hero  fpeeded  to  the  Cnoffian  court : 
Ardent  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find; 
In  leagues  of  long  commutual  friendfhip  join'd. 
Vain  hope  !  ten  funs  had  warm*d  the  weflern  ftrand. 
Since  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  band  225 

Had  faii'd  for  Troy :  but  to  the  genial  feafl: 
My  honoured  roof  receiv'd  the  royal  gued  : 
Beeves  for  his  train  the  Gnofiian  peers  affign, 
A  public  treat,  with  jars  of  gen*rous  wine. 
Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vex'd  th'aereal  ipace,     230 
My  hofpitable  dome  he  delgn'd  to  grace  : 

inform.s  us,  that  upon  the  AmniiTus  there  is  a  cave  facred 
to  Ilythia,  or  Lucina,  who  prefides  over  childbirth.  The 
reafon  given  by  Euftathius  why  the  poet  places  the  cave 
by  that  river  is  too  frivolous  to  be  recited  :  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  called  the  cave  of  Ilythia,  becaufe  fome  great 
lady  had  made  ufe  of  it,  upon  an  occafion  in  which  wo- 
men invoke  the  affiftance  of  that  goddefs;  or  perhaps  be- 
caufe water  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  generation, 
^x  the  temple  of  Lucina  could  not  be  placed  in  a  more  pro- 
per fuuation,  than  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  clofe  by 
the  fea.  Dacier. 
V.  228.  Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnofian  peers  ajjigtif 

A  public  treat J 

It  was  not  to  be  expeded,  and  indeed  it  was  almoft  Im- 
poflible  that  one  perfon  (hould  entertain  UlyfTes  and  his 
whole  fleet,  which  confined  of  twelve  veflels.  This  paf- 
fage  therefore  gives  us  a  remarkable  cuftom  of  antiquity, 
which  was,  that  when  any  peifon  with  too  great  a  number 
of  attendants  arrived  in  other  countries,  the  prince  recei- 
ved the  chief  perfonage  and  his  particular  friends,  and  the 
reft  were  entertained  at  the  public expence.     Dacier.    ' 
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And  when  the  north  had  ceas'd  the  ftorray  roar, 
He  wing'd  hss  voyage  to  the  Phrygian  {here. 
Thus  the  fam'd  heroe,  perfedled  in  wiles. 
With  fair  fimilitude  of  truth  beguiles  235 

The  queen's  attentive  ear :  diffolv'd  in  wo€, 
From  her  bright  eyes  the  tears  unbounded  flow. 
As  fnows  colle(5ted  on  the  mountain  freeze  ; 
"When  milder  regions  breathe  a  vernal  breeze, 

V.  13^.  With  fair  Jimilitude  cf  truth  heguilef,"]  The 
word  in  the  Greek  is  icKiv,  which  has  been  ufually  inter- 
preted to  be  the  fame  with  sA  eyg :  but  thofe  that  fpeak 
with  more  exa(5lnefs  derive  it  from  Jj'/Vxi,  aKx^iv,  uTceiKt" 
vi^e,>v  zr^oq  uXn^ctecv,  that  is,  he  accommodated  and  adap- 
ted his  fictions  to  probability  or  truth  ;  and  Hefychius  eK- 
plains  the  fame  word  by  «>c«^6»,  of<.oici ;  Horace  alraoft  li- 
terally tranflates  this  verfe. 

Atqut  it  a  fHentituVyJic  veris  faifa  remifcitf 
Primo  ne  me diumt, medio  ns  difcrepat  imuvt. 

And  indeed  in  this  line  the  wtiote  art  of  an  epic  poem  is 
comprehended,  which  is  a  mixture  of  truths  and  fictions, 
but  fidions  conformable  to  verity  ;  or  to  fpeak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  critic,  the  fable  of  the  epic  poem  fhould  be 
both  probable  and  marvellous;  afloniniing,  yet  credible  : 
if  it  be  only  credible,  it  differs  in  nothing  fromhidory  ;  if 
only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance.  The 
great  fecret  therefore  cf  an  epic  writer  is  to  produce  in 
the  reader's  mind  at  the  fame  time  both  belief  and  aflonifh- 
ment,  and  this  is  here  performed  by  Ulyfles.  Dacier  fur 
r  Ariftote. 

,  V.  23.8.  As  fno'Wi  college d^  etc]  It  is  not  eafy  to  take 
jhe  point  of  this  firaile.  Monf.  Perault  grievoufly  miftakes 
it :    *  The  defcription  (fays  he)  which  Homer  gives  us  of 

*  the  forrow  of  Penelope  is  very  unaccountable  ;  her  body 

*  vieltcd  like  fnov/  upon  an  high  mountaia,  when  theeafi- 
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The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whifp'ring  gales,  2-40 

Ends  In  a  dream,  and  murmurs  thro'  the, vales  : 

So,  melted  with  the  pleafing  tale  he  told, 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  copious  torrent  roU'd  r 

She  to  her  prefent  lord  laments  him  loft. 

And  views  that  ob}e(5t  which  fhe  wants  the  mofl !       241? 

«  Wind  melts  it,  and  the  fnow  thus  melted  fills  the  rivers ; 

•  thus  it  was  that  the  fair  cheeks  of  Penelope  melted, 

*  Thus,  fays  Perault,  is  tranflated  word  for  word.*  But 
in  reality  it  refembles  Homer  in  nothing  but  the  repetiti- 
on of  the  word  melted^  or  riiy,iloy  which  in  modern  laa- 
guages  is  burf'enronie  to  the  ear,  but  not  in  the  Greek  ; 
for  the  word  differs  from  itfelf  according  to  its  different 
formation,  almoft  as  much  as  a  new  one,  and  gives  a 
very  diftant  found  ;  for  inftance,  r^xelo,  Tjj««/t*sy>)?>««T6Tii- 
Iev  :  Whereas  there  is  almof!-  an  identity  of  found  in  meli 
weltedi  or  melting ;  or  in  the  French,  liquifie,  liquijiee, 
U(]uificierj.  Neither  has  Perault  entered  into  the  fenfe 
of  the  comparifbn  :  r^'xgld  x^hi;  is  only  a  figurative  hy- 
perbole, as  when  we  fay  a  perfon  is  confumed  or  nuajied 
with  grief;  or  perhaps  t;)x«  fignifies  ho  more  than  humec" 
to  as  ruKittli;  humidus.  In  reality  it  is  the  quantity  of 
tears  that  is  intended  to  be  reprefented,  and  the  fimile  is 
thus  to  be  underdood  :  the  fnows,  heaped  upon  the  moun- 
tains by  the  cold  weft  wind,  are  the  forrows  accumulated 
m  the  foul  of  Penelope ;  the  warm  eaftern  wind,  which 
diflolves  thefe  fnows,  is  the  recital  of  UlyfTes,  which  melts 
thofe  forrows  into  tears  and  makes  them  flow  When 
Agamemnon  weeps,  in  the  ninth  of  the  Iliad,  his  tears  are 
compared  to  a  fountain  of  water  falling  from  a  rock  ;  but 
women  being  more  profufe  of  tears,  thofe  of  Penelope  are 
here  compared  to  a  river. 

V.  244.  She  to  her  prefent  lord  lament f  him  lofl.'\ 
Dacier  obferves  that  this  is  added  by  Homer  not  for  our 
information,  for  wc  already  know  it ;  but  becaufe  it  is  a 
reflexion  which  muft  neceflarily  occur  to  every  reader : 
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With 'ring  at  heart  to  fee  the  weeping  fair, 
His  eyes  look  flern,  and  cart  a  gloomy  ftare ; 

it  IS  a  thing  extraordinary  to  lament  a  perfon  prefent,  as 
if  he  were  abfolutely  Joft;  and  we  reapadouble  fatisfadli- 
on  from  the  relation,  by  obferving  the  behaviour  of  Pene- 
lope towards  Ulyfles,  and  of  UlyiTes  towards  Penelope  ; 
while  he  is  at  the  fame  time  in  one  fenfe  both  abfent  and 
prefent. 

*  V,  247.  His  eyes  look  ftern^  and  c aft  a  gkowy  flare?^ 
There  is  a  beautiful  contraft  between  Uly/Tes  and  Penelope ; 
Penelope  indulges  her  paffion  for  UlyfTes,  L'lyHes  re'Jrains 
his  for  Penelope  :  the  pidure  of  Uly/Tes  is  drawn  to  the 
life  ;  he  is  aflaulted  at  once  with  feveral  paiTions,  aflonifh- 
ment  and  admiration  on  the  one  fide,  and  compafiicn  and 
a-defireto  comfort  Penelope  on  the  other;  thefe  pailions 
being  in  an  equal  balance,  and  exerting  an  equal  force,  he 
remains  fixed,  like  a  wave  driven  by  contrary  winds,  and 
yelds  to  neither  of  their  impulfes  ;  it  is  thus  UlylTes  con- 
tinues in  a  fleady  admiration,  as  if  he  had  loiT:  ali  thought. 
This  paflage  is  too  beautiful  not  to  have  been  explained 
by  the  ancients :  Plutarch  quotes  it  as  an  inflance  of  the 
command  a  wife  man  ought  to  have  over  his  paflions.  '  U- 

*  lyffes  who  was  the  moft  eloquent  yet  was  the  moft  filent 
■•  of  men,  all  his  faculties  were  obedient,  and  fubjeift  torea- 

*  fon,  be  commanded  his  eyes  not  to  weep,  his  tongue  not 

*  to  fpeak,  and  his  very  heart  not  to  pant  or  tremble  :  his 

*  reafon  influenced  even  his  inward  motions,  and  fubducd 

*  the  very  blood  and  vital  fpirit,'  And  in  his  treatife  of 
Moral  Virtues,  he  again  quotes  thefe  verfes  :  '  Ulyfles  had 

*  compleatly  fubjetfled  all  his  fliculties  to  right  reafon,  and 

*  he  held  even  his  fpirits,  his  blood,  and  his  tears  under 

*  the  go\t.nment  of  his  judgment.'  Virgil  paints  Dido  in 
the  infernal  (hades  almofl  in  the  fame  colours  with  Ulyffes* 

TUa  folo  fixos  ocuioj  averfa  tenehati 

Nee  magu  incept 0  vultum  fermone  movctur 

^am/t  (iura/tUxt  aut  Jlet  Marpejia  cautet. 
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Of  horn  the  ftiff  relenthfs  balls  appear. 

Or  globes  of  iroD  fjx'd  in  either  fphfere  ; 

rirm  wifdom  interdids  the  foft'ning  tear.  25O 

A  fpeechlefs  interval  of  grief  enfues,' 

"'Till  thus  the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews. 

Stranger !  that  e'er  thy  hofpitable  roof 
I'lyfTes  grac*d,  confirm  by  faithful  proof  I 
Delineate  to  my  view  my  warlike  lord,  35> 

His  form,  his  habit,  and  his  train  record. 

'Tis  hard,  he  cries,  to  bring  to  fudden  fight 
Ideas  that  have  wing'd  their  diftant  flight : 
Rare  on  the  mind  thofe  images  are  trac'd, 
"Whofe  footfteps  twenty  winters  have  defac'd :  260 

But  what  I  can,  receive — —In  ample  mode, 
A  robe  of  military  purple  ilow'd 

V.  248.  Of  horn  the  fiiff  reUnilefs  halls  appear  ?i  Ea- 
{tathius  informs  us,  that  Homer  applied  this  image  of 
iiorny,  or  Kio^roeih^,  to  the  eye,  becaufe  one  of  the  coats 
of  it  is  faid  to  be  of  an  horny  fubflance  ;  but  this  is  mere- 
ly fanciful';*,  if  another  tunic  of  the  eye  had  been  ficely^ 
there  might  have  been  fome  ground  for  the  allufion  ;  for 
Homer  joins  both  of  them  in  the  illuftration,  and  only 
meant  to  reprefent  the  ftedfadnefs  of  the  eye  of  UlyfTes, 
in  this  affeding  interview. 

V.  262.  etc.  A  robe  of  military  purple^  etc/]  This  is 
a  remarkable  pafTage,  and  gives  us  an  exatfl  defcription  of 
the  habit  of  a  king  in  tlie  days  of  Hfomer,  or  perhaps  dill 
earlier  in  the  days  of  l^lyfles.  Purple  fcems  antiently  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  kings,  and  to  rliem  on  whom 
they  beftowed  it;  thus  Judges  viii.  26.  the  facred  hi^o- 
rian  mentions  purple  rayment  that  was  on  the  kings  of 
Midlan.  Thus  Ffther  viii,  1 5.  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and 
purple  b  given  to  a  favourite  by  king  Ahafuerus  j  and  t 
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OV  all  his  frame  :  iHuflrious  on  his  breafl. 

The  double-clarping  gold  rhe  king  confcft. 

IiTthe  rich  woof  a  hound  Mofaic  drawn  265 

Bore  on  full  ftretch,  and  feiz'd  a  dappled  fawn  : 

Deep  in  the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold  ; 

Tliey  pant,  and  ftruggle  in  the  moving  gold. 

Fine  as  a  filmy  web  beneath  it  (hone 

A  veil,  that  dazzled  like  a  cloudlefs  fun  :  270 

The  female  train  who  round  him  ihrong'd  to  gaze, 

In  filent  wonder  figh'd  unwilling  praife. 

A  fabre,  when  the  warrior  prefs'd  to  part, 

I  -gave,  enaraell'd  with  Vulcanian  art  .* 


Maccabees  xliii.  the  Jews  made  a  decree,  that  Simon 
ftiould  wear  purple  and  gold,  and  that  none  of  the  people 
fhould  wear  purple  or  a  buckle  of  gold  without  his  per- 
million,  in  token  that  he  was  the  chief  magidrate  of  the 
Jews ;  thus  alfo  Mac,  x.  89.  Alexander  fent  Jonathan  a 
buckle  of  geld,  as  the  ufe  is  to  be  given  to  fuch  as  are  of 
the  king's  blood  UlyfTes  is  here  drefl  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  he  wears  purple,  and  a  buckle  or  clafp  of  gold,  as 
a  fign  of  his  regality.  But  what  1  would  chiefly  obferve 
is,  that  the  art  of  embroidery  wa-s  known  in  thefe  early 
ages,  nay  perhaps  was  in  greater  perfection  than  at  this 
day  ;  the  embroidery  was  of  divers  colours,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  epithet  applied  to  the  fawn,  :ro<x/A«y. 
Some  perfons  indeed  teH  us,  that  this  was  inwoven  into  the 
cloth,  and  was  made  in  the  loom ;  but  the  words  of  Ho- 
mer will  admit  of  th^  other  interpretation  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  embroidery  was  known  amongft  the  orientals  in 
the  age  ofUlyffes,  from  Judges  v.  20.  Have  they  notjped? 
have  they  ?:ot  divided  the  prey  y  to  Sifera  a  prey  of  divers 
colours  f  a  prey  of  divers  colours  ofneedleivorky  0/  divers 
colours  of  needle-mjork  on  bothjidest  tnset  Jor  the  necks 
Vol.  IV.  G 
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A  mantle  purple-tlng'd,  and  radiant  veft,  275 

Dimenfion'd  equal  to  his  fize,  expreft 

AfTedion  grateful  to  my  honoured  gueft. 

A  fiiv'rite  herald  in  his  train  I  knew. 

His  vifage  folemn  fad,  of  fable  hue  : 

Short  woolly  curls  o'erfleecM  his  bending  head,         280 

O'er  which  a  promontory  flioulder  fpread : 

Eurybates  !  in  whofe  large  foul  alone 

UlyfTes  view'd  an  image  of  his  own . 

His  fpeech  the  tempert  of  her  grief  reflor'd ; 
In  all  he  told  flie  recognis'd  her  lord  ;  285 

of  them  that  take  the  fpoil  ?  Here  is  evidently  mention 
made  of  embroidery,  and  perhaps  fuch  was  this  robe  of  U- 
lyiTes ;  but  however  this  be,  it  is.manifed  that  all  manner 
.  of  creatures  were  figured  upon  the  habit  of  great  perfon- 
ac^es,  and  that  thofe  creatures  were  inwrought  fo  natural- 
ly as  to  feem  to  be  alive. 

V.  275.  radiant  vejl^ 

D'tmeiifton' d  equal  to  hisftze -] 

It  may  be  allied,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Ti^^.ioivlec 
vflavct,  here  mentioned  by  UlyfTes  ?  Euibthius  explains  it 
by  (ry^'-4.w/lfo?,  that  is,  neither  too  long  nor  too  fliort,  too 
wide  or  too  fcdnty,  but  exadlly  correfponding  to  the  make 
of  the  body.  He(iod  ufes  the  fame  word  in  the  fame 
fenfe  ;  and  Hefychius  interprets  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
^Evr/^{\<iv .  Kcii'  (/.'-.x.^i  rm  TTc^cov  ri^(^x\i^()y.iv6v    Dacier. 

V.  273.  Afavrite  '■erali ]  This  is  very  artful 

In  Uiyflts  :  Penelope  had  allied  what  kind  of  perfon  her 
hafband  was  :  Uiyifes  fears  to  give  a  defcript'on  of  him- 
felf,  k'fl  by  d: awing  the  copy  ii(<.e  the  original  no'.v  before 
the  eyes  of  Penelope,  (he  ihould  dilcover  him  to  be  U- 
lyfles  ■  he  tlierefore  diverts  the  enquiry,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  fatisfies  her  curiofity,  by  adding  a  new  circumftai'te 
to  conlirm  his  veracity,  by  defcribing  his  attendant  and 
herald  Eurybates.     Dacier. 
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But  when  the  (lorm  was  fpent  in  plenteous  (how'rs, 
A  paufe  infplriting  her  languiili'd  pow'rs, 

0  thou,  {he  cry'd,  whom  firft  inclement  fate 
Made  welcome  to  my  hofpitable  gate  j 

With  all  thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  fhall  end  ;         290 

Henceforth  live  honour'd,  my  domeftic  friend  ! 

The  veft  much  envy'd  on  your  native  coafl. 

And  regal  robe  with  figur'd  gold  eraboft, 

In  happier  hours  my  artful  hand  eraploy'd, 

When  my  lov'd  lord  this  blisful  bow'r  enjoy'd  :  295 

The  fall  of  Troy  erroneous  and  forlorn 

Doom'd  to  furvive,  and  never  to  return  ! 

Then  he,  with  pity  touch'd :  O  royal  dame  1 
Your  ever-anxious  mind,  and  beauteous  frame, 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  recl^m.  300 

1  not  the  fondnefs  of  your  foul  reprove 

For  fuch  a  lord  !  who  crown'd  your  virgin- love 

With  the  dear  blefRng  of  a  fair  increafe  ; 

Hlmfelf  adorn'd  with  more  than  mortal  grace : 

Yet  while  I  fpeak,  the  mighty  woe  fafpend ;  ^ej 

Truth  forms  my  tale  ;  to  pleafing  truth  attend. 

The  royal  obje<n:  of  your  dearefi'  care. 

Breathes  in  no  dillant  clime  the  vital  air  r 

In  rich  Thefprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 

Of  Theflaly,  his  name  I  heard  renown'd  :  31O 

Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  fhore 

W^elcom'd  with  gifts  of  price,  a  fumlefs  ftore  I 

His  facrilegious  train,  who  dar'd  to  prey 

On  herds  devoted  to  the  God  of  day, 

C  2 
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Were  doom'd  by  Jove,  and  Phoebus'  juft  decree,       315 

To  perifh  In  the  rough  Trinacrian  fea. 

To  better  fate  the  blamelefs  chief  ordain'd, 

A  floating  fragment  of  the  wreck  regain'd. 

And  rode  the  fiorm  ;  'till  by  the  billows  toft. 

He  landed  on  the  fair  Phaeaclan  coaft.  ^2i 

That  race,  who  emulate  the  life  of  gods, 

Receive  him  joyous  to  their  bleft  abodes  : 

Large  gifts  confer,  a  ready  fail  command,  ^^ 

Tofpeed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  ftrand. 

But  your  wife  lord,  (in  whofe  capacious  foul  325 

High  fchen-ies  of  pow'r  in  jufl  fuccefEpn  roul.) 

His  Ithaca  refus'd  from  fav'ring  fate, 

"Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  regal  ftate. 

Phedon  the  fa^  afKrm'd  whofe  fovereign  fway 

Thefprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race,  obey :  330 

And  bade  the  gods  this  added  truth  atteft, 

(While  pure  libations  crown'd  the  genial  feaft) 

V.  327./^//  Ithaca  refused  from  fav' ring  fate, 

^Till  copious  'wealth  7?2ight  guard  his  regal  flat  e."^ 
Ulyflx:s  amaffed  great  riches  by  being  driven  from  coun- 
try to  country  :  every  prince  where  he  arrived  made  him 
great  prefents,  according  to  the  laudable  cufloms  of  hof* 
pitality  in  former  ages.  The  word  in  the  Greek  (obfer- 
ves  Dacier)  is  uyv^rU^eiv ;  it  is  borrowed  from  beggars, 
who  by  drolling  from  place  to  place  get  their  livelihood  ; 
and  hence  it  was  made  ufe  of  fimply  to  amafs,  or  make 
coIle(5tions.  Hefychius  explains  it  by  o-vXXiyH,  TroXi^et, 
lyH^H  ;  in  which  words  there  are  two  errors  and  it  is 
manifeft  they  are  corrupted :  Monfieur  le  Fevre  reads 
arl<y;^i^«,  «iy«g«  J  Dacier, 
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That  anchor'd  in  his  port  the  veflels  ftand. 
To  waft  the  hero  to  his  natal  land, 

for  Dulichium  urge  the  wat'iy  way,  335 

But  firft  the  UlyfTean  wealth  I'urvey : 
So  rich  the  value  of  a  ftore  fo  vaft 
Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  wade  ! 
The  darling  objed  of  your  royal  love. 
Was  journey 'd  thence  to  Dodonean  Jove;  34^ 

By  the  fure  precept  of  the  fylvan  fhrine. 
To  form  the  condudt  of  his  great  defign : 
Irrefolute  of  foul,  his  ftate  to  (hrowd 
In  dark  difguife.  or  come,  a  king  avow'd  ? 
Thus  lives  your  lord  ;  nor  longer  doom'd  to  roam  :    545 
Soon  will  he  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome. 
By  Jove,  the  fource  of  good,  fupreme  in  powVl 
By  the  bieO  genius  of  this  friendly  bovv'r  ! 
I  ratify  my  fpeech  ;  before  the  fun 
His  annual  longitude  of  heav'n  fliall  run  ;  350 


We  may  obferve  that  Ulyfles  giv^es  himfelf  great  com- 
mendaiions  through  this  whole  interview  ;  he  calls  him* 
felf  ^«>«  'OpjoTiVi,  and  fays,  that  there  were  few  men  in 
the  world  like  him  ;  that  he  was  B'ioTs  IvitXifxto?^  or  like 
the  gods  :  this  is  not  a  lign  of  vanity  or  oftentaiion,  fmce 
Ulyfles  fpeaks  in  the  character  of  a  ftranger :  he  muft 
therefore  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  (iranger  would 
have  fpoke ;  that  is,  with  honour  of  UlyiTes,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  Penelope  Befides,  this  condnft  conduces  to 
peri'uade  Penelope,  that  he  is  the  perfon  he  pretends  to  be, 
and  by  the  confequence  contributes  to  prevent  a  difcovery, 

C3 
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When  the  pale  emprefs  of  yon'  ftarry  train 
In  the  next  month  renews  her  faded  wanCj 
Ulyfles  will  aflert  his  rightful  reign. 

What  thanks  !  what  boon  !  reply'd  the  queen,  are  due, 
When  time  fhall  prove  the  (toried  blefling  true;         35 j 
My  lord's  retura  (hould  fate  no  more  retard. 
Envy  fhall  ficken  at  thy  vad  reward. 
But  my  prophetic  fears,  alas  !  prefage. 
The  wounds  of  Deftiny's  relentlefs  rage 
I  longmufl:  weep!  nor  will  UlyfTes  come,  ^63 

With  royal  gifts  to  fend  you  honoured  home! 

Your  other  tafli,  ye  menial  train,  forbear  i 

Now  wafh  the  flranger,  and  the  bed  prepare  ; 

W'ith  fplendid  palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn:. 

Up-rifing  early  with  the  purple  mornj  adj 

V.  363.  Now  nva//?  the  /^ranger,  etc."]  This  was  one 
of  the  firft  rites  of  hofpitality  obferved  towards- Grangers, 
^mongft  the  ancients.  The  fcriptures  abound  with  inftan.* 
ces  of  it :  Abraham  offers  water  to  wafh  the  feet  of  the 
angels  whom  he  miftook  for  ftraagers,  etc.  There  was 
alfo  a  bath  for  the  ftranger,  but  this  feems  to  have  been 
a  greater  honour  (as  Dacier  obferves)  than  that  of  wafh.- 
ing  the  feet  j  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed  ;  the  daughters  of  the  family, 
even  young  princelTes,  alTiffed  at  the  bath ;  but  the  wafh- 
ing  the  feet  was  an  ofEce  committed  to  fervants-:  thus  the 
daughter  of  Nef^or  in  the  third  Odyfley  bathed  Telema- 
chus,  but  UlyfTes  being  difguifed  like  a  beggar,  Euryclea 
wafhes  hi=  feet.  This  agrees  exaftly  with  another  paf- 
fage  of  fcrlpture  ;  when  David  lent  to  afli  Abigail  to  wife, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  41.  fhe  made  anfwer,  Let  thine  handmaid 
he  a  fervant  to  nvash  the  'eet  ofthe  fervanti  ofmylerd. 
My  memory  fails  me,  if  there  be  any  other  palTage,  either 
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His  finews  (hrunk  with  age,  and  (tiff  with  toil. 

In  the  warm  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oil. 

Then  with  Telemachus  the  focial  feafl 

Partaking  free,  my  fole  invited  guell ; 

Whoe'er  negleds  to  pay  diflindion  due,  370 

The  breach  of  hofpitable  right  may  rue. 

The  vulgar  of  my  fex  1  mull  exceed 

In  real  fame,  when  mort  humane  my  deed: 

And  vainly  tJO  the  praife  of  queen  afpire, 

If,  ftranger!  I  permit  that  mean  attire,  575 

Beneath  the  feadfui  bow'r.      A  narrow  fpace 

Confines  the  circle  of  our  deftin'd  race;  >      "^ 

*ris  ours,  with  good  the  fcanty  round  to  grace. 

in  the  Iliad  or  OdylTey,  where  this  practice  of  wafhinc 
the  feet  is  direv5tly  mentioned;  the  reafon  is,  this  was  an 
office  performed  only  to  inferior  perfons  ;  the  bath  was 
for  heroes  and  kings.  Now  both  Homer's  poems  are  fil- 
led with  the  characters  of  fuch  perfonages,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  room  to  mention  it  in  other  places  :  it  is  true 
the  word  here  is  <k7r6Vl^l/xre,  and  does  not  neceflarily  im** 
ply  the  wartimg  of  the  feet,  but  wafning  in  general :  yet 
here  it  is  to  be  ucderrtood  of  the  feet,  for  Euryclea  in 
the  afl  of  wafhing  them  difcovers  this  ftranger  to  be  IT- 
lyfTes. 

V.  376. A  narroMi  /pace 

Confines  the  circle  of  our  defiin'd  race."]  The 
fenfe  is  here  cut  Ihort,  and  Homer,  like  a  good  painter, 
leaves  fomething  to  be  fuppJied  by  the  reader's  imaginati- 
on. Life  is  fhort,  (fays  Penelope)  we  ought  therefore 
to  employ  it  in  doing  good.  The  motive  indeed  which 
fhe  ufes,  is  not-  entirely  conformable  to  true  theology  ;  (he 
here  propofes  glory  as  the  fole  aim  of  doing  virtuous  ac-  . 
tions  J  though  in  other  places  Homer  plainly  ailerts,  that 
we  ought  to  a(5l  with  piety  to  pleafe  the  gods,     Dacier» 
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Tho/e  who  to  cruel  wrong  their  date  abufe. 
Dreaded  in  life,  the  mutter'd  carle  purfues  ;  380 

By  death  dif-rob'd  of  all  their  favage  powVs, 
Then,  licens'd  rage  her  hateful  prey  devours. 
^  But  he  whofe  in»bom  worth  his  a(5ls  commend. 
Of  gentle  foul,  to  haman  race  a  friend  ; 
The  wretched  he  relieves  diffufe  his  fame,  385 

And  diftant  tongues  extol  the  patron  name. 

Princefs,  he  cry'd,  in  vain  your  bounties  flow 
©n  mcj  confirm'd,  and  obftinate  in  woe, 
"When  ray  lov'd  Crete  receiv'd  my  final  view. 
And  from  my  weeping  eyes  her  cliffs  withdrew  ;        390r. 
Thefe  tatter'd  weeds  (my  decent  robe  refign'd) 
i  chofe,  the  livery  of  a  woful  mind  ! 
Nor  will  my  heart- corroding  cares  abate 
With  fplendid  palls,  and  canopies  of  ftate : 

Low-couch'd  on  earth,  the  gift  of  fleep  I  fcorr,  j^^-, 

And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  morn. 

The  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 

To  wafh  a  wretched  wand'rer  wou'd  difdain;. 

But  if,  in  tradt  of  long  experience  try'd^ 

And  fad  fimilitude  of  woes  ally'd,  4PO: 

V.  399.  But  If,  in  traCioflonge^periencey  etc.]  I 
Vj\\\  have  an  old  woman  to  wafh  me  (fays  Ulyfles.)  The 
reafon  of  this  requeft  is  not  evident  at  firfl  view ;  but  Eu- 
ftathius  explains  it  by  (hewing  that  Ulyfles  ads  thus  to 
avoid  the  infults  and  contempt  of  the  younger  damfels  of 
Penelope,  who  had  fufficiently  outraged  him  in  this  and 
the  preceeding  book  ;  they  would  think  themfelves  degrad* 
ed  by  performing  fuch  an  office  to  a  beggar.  Euftathius  re* 
fnarks,  that  fome  antient  critics  reje<^ed  three  verfes  here" 
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Some  wretch  reludant  views  aerial  light, 
To  her  me?.n  hand  aflign  the  friendly  rite. 

Pleas 'd  with  his  wife  reply,  the  queen  rejoin 'd  : 
Such  gentle  manners ,  and  fo  {age  a  mind. 

It  is  abfurd,  fay  they,  that  Uly/Tes  fhould  cliufe  Euryclea 
for  this  office,  who  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  difcover 
him,  and  ruin  his  deligns ;  he  knew  fhe  was  acquainted 
with  the  wound  that  afterwards  difcovers  him :  but  the 
truth  is,  UlyiTes  knew  Euryclea  to  be  a  perfon  of  wifdom, 
and  he  was  in  hopes  to  draw  her  over  to  his  interefl:,  and 
make  ufe  of  her  in  his  affairs  in  the  future  parts  of  the 
OdyfTey  ;  and  this  he  does  upon  many  important  occafi- 
ons,  in  particular  in  locking  up  the  palace  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  between  him  arad  the  fuitors  ;  fo  that  by  her 
means  he  prevents  the  report  of  that  great  incident  from 
being  carried  to  their  partizans  abroad:  here  therefore  he 
artfully  brings  it  about,  that  Euryclea  fliould  be  afligned 
to  this  office,  not  only  to  avoid  the  infults  of  the  other 
females,  but  to  make  ufe  of  her  faithfulnefs  and  wifdom 
to  carry  on  his  defigns,  and  make  the  way  more  eafy  to 
the  fuitors  deftruflion.  The  choice  therefore  was  prudent; 
fhe  was  aged,  and  acquainted  with  human  miferies,  not 
only  by  reafon  of  her  age,  but  had  herfelf  fuffered  in  all 
the  afflidions  of  Penelope  and  Telemachus  ;  we  find  fhe 
is  defcribed  as  a  mother  to  the  whole  family,  and  fhe  all 
along  adopts  the  afflidiions  of  it :  JOuftathius  therefore  may 
perhaps  be  miftaken  when  he  afferts  this  to  be  an  inflance 
of  ill  counfeis  crowned  with  good  fuccefs.  But  then  it 
may  be  alked,  if  Euryclea  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  wifdom 
and  fidelity,  why  does  not  Ulyffes  truft  her  with  the  fe» 
cret  of  his  return  ?  the  reafon  is  plain,  it  would  not  only 
have  been  contrary  to  his  cautious  nature,  but  a  breach  of 
all  decency  to  truff:  himfelf  to  Euryclea,  and  not  to  Pe- 
nelope ;  this  would  in  fome  meafure  have  raifed  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  the  fervant,  above  that  of  his  wife  and  queeir. 
J*art  of  this  note  I  am  indebted  for  to  M,  Dacier, 
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In  all  who  grac'd  this  hofpitable  bow'r  405 

I  ne'er  difcem'd,  before  this  focial  hour. 

Such  /ervants  as  your  humble  choice  requires. 

To  light  receiv'd  the  lord  of  my  defires. 

New  from  the  birth  :  and  with  a  mother's  hand 

His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  fuftain'd :  4 TO 

Of  matchlefs  prudence,  and  a  duteous  mind  ; 

Though  now  to  life's  extremeft  verge  declin'd, 

Of  ftrength  fuperior  to  the  toil  aflign'd.— 

Rife,  Euryclea  !  with  officious  c?re 

for  the  poor  fri«id  the  cleanfing  bath  prepare  :  415 

This  debt  his  correfpondent  fortunes  claim, 

Too  like  UlyfTes,  and  perhaps  the  fame  ! 

Thus  old  with  woes  my  fancy  paints  him  now ! 

iFor  age  untimely  marks  the  careful  brow. 

Inftant  obfequious  to  the  mild  conMiiand,  4a# 

Sad  Eurydea  rofe:  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes ; 
And  thus  impailion'd  to  herfelf  replies. 

V.  423.  She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyet,\ 
Dacier  obferves  that  Ariftotle  in  his  third  book  of  Rhe- 
toric quotes  this  a(5tion  of  Euryclea  as  an  inftance  of  apa^ 
falogifm  familiar  to  Homer  ;  and  again  in  his  Poetics,  he 
cites  it  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  a  paralogifm  confifb  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  falfe  reafoning,  and  drawing  a  falfe  confequence 
from  true  premifTes :  **  All  men,  fays  Ariftotle  are  na- 
•*  turally  perfuaded  that  where  fuch  a  thing  is,  or  is  done, 
**  fuch  another  muft  happen ;  we  may  therefore  make 
**  them  eafily  believe  that  if  the  laft  is,  the  firft  muft  con- 
•*  fequently  be ;  but  in  reality,  the  latter  which  we  lay 
^*  down  as  truth  being  often  falfe,  the  former  is  fo  more 
^'  frequently  ;  for  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  one 
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Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares  ! 
What  pangs  for  thee  this  wretched  bofom  bears  !      425 
Are  thus  by  Jove  who  conflam  beg  his  aid 
With  pious  deed,  and  pure  devotion,  paid  ? 
He  never  dar'd  defraud  the  facred  fane, 
Of  perfed  hecatombs  in  order  flain  : 
There  oft  implor'd  his  tutelary  pow'r,  4-0 

-J^ng  to  protrad  the  fad  fepulchral  hour ; 


'*  thing  i?,  another  muft  necefTarlly  be ;  but  becsufe  we 
**  are  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  w.e  conclude 
"  falfly,  that  the  former  is  aifo  true."  The  reader  will 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  Aiiftotle,  and  underhand  what 
a  paralogifai  is,  by  an  example  of  it:  for  inibnce,  if  VN^e 
were  to  prove  a  man  to  be  in  love,  we  bring  it  as  an  ar- 
gument that  he  is  pale  :  now  this  is  a  falfe  reaf^jning  or 
paralogifm,  becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  pale  from  other  rea- 
fons  than  love.     Thus  in  the  inllance  of  Euryclea,  •  Ho- 

*  mer  (fays  Ariflotle)  impofes  upon  his  reader,  by  men- 

*  tioning  a  fign  that  is  known,  to  draw  a  confequence  froiji 

*  it,  to  prove  a  thing  that  is  not  known  ;'  that  is,  Homer 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  v^^hole  i\ory  concerning  Eu- 
ryclea is  true,  and  that  fhe  really  hid  her  eyes  when  (he 
wept,  becaufe  this  is  a  confequence  ofpafFion,  and  becaufe 
it  is  natural  for  perfons  to  conceal  their  eyes  with  their 
hands  while  they  weep-     This  alfo  is  a  paralogifm,  for 
every  fyllable  concerning  Eurydea  may  be  a  iitSlion  of  t'le 
poet,  though  flich  a  gefiure  is  natural  to  a  perfon  in  her 
circumflances  ;  the  impo/ition  confirts  in  thi?,  namely,  in 
the  art  of  the  poet  in  endeavourinp,  to  deceive  us  into  a 
a  belief,  that  becaufe   perfons  when  they  weep  conceal 

..  their  eyes,  therefore  it  is  true  diat  Euryclea  thus  actual- 
ly wept;  the  latter  may  be  evidently  falfe,  though  the. 
former  be  true  :  Ariftotle  brings  this  prafr-ce  of  Komec 
as  an  example  to  all  poets  how  to  tell  lies  as  they  ought, 
or  agreeably. 
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That  form'd  for  empire  with  paternal  care, 
His  realm  might  recognize  an  equal  heir. 
O  deftin'd  head  !  The  picas  vows  are  loft ; 

His  God  forgets  him  on  a  foreign  coafl  ! 455 

Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  gaeft !  in  wanton  pride 

The  rich  infult  him,  and  the  young  deride  I 

Gonfcious  of  worth  revli'd,  thy  gcnVous  mind 

The  friendly  rite  of  purity  declin'd ; 

My  will  concurring  with  my  queen's  command,  44© 

Accept  the  bath  from  this  obfequious  hand. 


Vm  434.  T/^4'  ploifj  vowf  are  l(J}  •; 

His  God  forgets  h'mi — — — 1 

Enryclea  we  fee  is  afbniflied  to  find  that  a  perfon  who 
is  remarkable  for  his  piety  fhould  be  unfortunate ;  the  age 
was  not  enlightened  enough  to  know  that  calamity  is  of- 
ten a  proof  of  virtue,  and  atrial,  not  a  punifhment.  Ma- 
ximus  Tyrius,  the  Platonic,  22.  diJJ'crt.  excellently  ex- 
plains this  fubjeft  :  *  Who  (fays  that  author)  can  deny 

*  UlylTes  to  be  a  man  of  piety  ?  Jupiter  remembers  him, 

*  Minerva  loves  him,  Mercury  guides  him,  Calypfo  is  en- 

*  amoured  with  him,  and  Leucothea  faves  his  life  !  Who 
'  then  can  deny  but  that   heaven  tried  him  with   all  his 

*  alHidions,  that  he  might  appear  to  be,   and  deferve  to 

*  be.  called  a  good  man  ?  this  is  the  reafon  why  he  fuf- 

*  fered  at  Troy,  from  the  fuitors,  by  the   Cyclops.,    by 

*  Circe,  and  by  fliipwreck :  this  is  the  reafon  why  he  wan- 

*  dered  as  a  vagabond    and  a  beggar ;  that  he  was  half 

*  naked,  that  he  was  ftruck  and  infuited,  and  fuffered  a 

*  thoufand  infolcncies  from  the  riots  of  the  fuitors  :  it  was 

*  the  favour  and  love  of  heaven  that  brought  hmi  into  all 

*  thefe  afflidions,  and  not  the  anger  of  Neptune.'  When 
a  good  man  fuffers,  heaven  frequently  chuies  him  out  as 
an  hero,  who  knows  how  to  behave  bravely  in  the  day  of 
adverfity,  and  this  is  agreeable  to  trae  theology. 
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A  ftrong  emotion  (hakes  my  anguifh'd  bread  ; 

in  thy  whole  form  iJlyfTes  Teems  expreft : 

Of  all  the  wretched  harbour'd  on  our  coaft. 

None  imag'd  e'er  like  thee  my  mafter  loft,  445 

Thus  half  difcover'd  thro'  the  dark  difguife, 
'With  cool  compofure  feign 'd,  the  chief  replies  : 
You  join  your  fufferage  to  the  public  Totei 
The  fame  you  think,  have  all  beholders  thought. 

He  faid  :  replenirti'd  from  the  pureft  fprings,         45 0 
The  laver  ftrait  with  bufy  care  fhe  brings  : 
In  the  deep  vafe,  that  fhone  like  burnifh'd  gold, 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 
Mean- time  revolving  in  his  thoughtful  mind 
1  he  fear,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  {ign'2 ;       455 
His  face  averting  from  the  crackling  blaze, 
His  fhoulders  intercept  th' unfriendly  rays. 

V.  443  In  thy  nuhole  form  Ulyjfes  feems  exprejl^  etc.] 
Homer  continually  draws  his  reflexions 'from  the  prefent 
obje<5t :  Penelope,  at  the  fight  of  this  diilrefled  and  ill- 
.flothed  (tranger,  breaks  out  into  a  tender  fentiment,  and 
cries,  "  Perhaps  my  Ulyfl^es  is  fuch  as  he!"  for  thusEu- 
ftathius  applies  the  expreflion,  k  roiHTog  kv  ^va-n  a?^Xec.  ^«» 
'xuKanv ;  that  is,  '*  he  was  not  fuch  by  nature,  but  mis- 
'*  fortune  :"  But  if  we  underfland  it  of  a  bodily  refem- 
blance,  the  fentiment  is  ftill  beautiful,  and  the  reader  can- 
not without  pleafure  fee  Penelope  deceived  in  comparing 
Ulyfles  with  Ulyfles.     Dacier. 

V.  447.  iAe  chief  replies. 2  This  is  very 

ai'tful  in  UlyfTes  :  if  he  had  denied  the  refemblance,  it 
might  have  given  fufpicion  ;  he  therefore  confeflTes  it,  and 
by  confefling  it  perfuades  Euryclea  that  he  is  not  the  real 
UlyfTes.     Dacier 

V.  457.  His  face  averting  from  the  crackling  hlaze„'\ 

Vol.  IV.  D 
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Thus  cautious,  in  th'obfcure  he  hop'd  to  fly 

The  curious  fearch  of  Euryclea's  eye.  460 

Cautious  in  vain  !  nor  ceas'd  the  dame  to  find 

The  fear,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  fign'd. 

The  reafbn  why  UlyfTes  turns  toward  the  darknefs  Is  to 
avoid  difcovery,  and  that  Euryclea  might  not  examine 
him  too  carioufly  :  but  this  is  not  the  whole  delign  of  Ho- 
rner ;  the  poet  thus  defcribes  Ulyfles  to  give  probability 
to  the  future  ftory  ;  for  as  Euflathius  judicioufly  remarks, 
it  is  from  this  adion  alone  that  the  fainting  of  Euryclea, 
her  laying  her  hand  on  the  chin  of  UlyfTes,  his  feifure  of 
her  throat  to  hinder  her  from  difcovering  him,  efcape  the 
notice  of  Penelope  ;  UlyfTes  is  feated  out  of  view,  and 
whhdrawnfrom  obfervation.     Dacier, 

V.  461 .  Cautious  in  vain  J  nor  etas*  d  the  dame  to  find 

The  fear ] 

This  ftory,  concerning  the  wound  of  UlyfTes,  may,  I  fear 
in  fome  parts  of  It  feem  fomewhat  tediO::S  ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  necefTary  to  fliew- that  it  is  intioduced  withjudg-' 
inent ;  and  though  not  entirely  entertaining,  yet  artful. 

Ariftotle  in  the  eighth  chap,  of  his  Poetics,  fpeaking 
of  the  unity  of  the  aftion  of  the  OdvfTey,  mentions  this 
v/ound  of  UlyfTes.  Homer,  fays  he,  who  excelled  other 
poets  in  all  refpecfls,  feems  perfe(5tly  to  have  known  this 
defe(5l,  {viz.  that  all  the  aflions  of  an  hero  do  not  con- 
ftiture  the  unity  of  the  aflion,  "but  only  fuch  as  are  ca- 
pable to  be-tmited  with  tlie  fable  ;)  for  in  compofing  his 
OdyfTey,  he  has  not  mentioned  all  the  adventures  of  U- 
lyffes:  for  example,  he  has  not  joined  the  wound  he 
received  upon  ParnafTus  with  the  account  of  his  feigned 
madnefs,  when  the  Greeks  afTembled  tlieir  army ;  for 
becaufe  one  of  them  happened,  it  was  neither  necefTary 
nor  probable  that  the  other  fliould  alfo  happen  ;  but  he 
has  inferted  all  that  could  have  refpe<5t  to  one  and  the 
fame  aflion.  Monfieur  Dacier  fully  explains  /iriflode  ;. 
we  have  in  this  precept  (obferves  that  authorj  two  re- 
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This  on  Parnaflus  combating  the  boar,  • 

With  glancing  rage  the  tufi^y  favage  tore. 
Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race,  ^        465; 

His  grandfire  fent  him  to  the  fylvan  chace, 

markable  events  In  the  life  of  UlyfTes ;  his  feigned  mad- 
nefs,  and  his  wound  received  upon  Parnaflus :  the  poet 
mentions  the  wound,  but  is  filent  about  his  madnefs :  he 
faw  that  the  latter  had  no  connexion  either  in  truth  or 
probability  with  the  fubjed  of  his  poem,  and  therefore 
he  fays  not  a  word  of  it :  he  has  afted  otherwife  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  wound  received  upon  ParnaiTus  ;  for  although 
that  wound  was  no  more  to  the  matter  of  his  poem,  thaa 
the  madnefs,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it,  becaufc  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  inferting  it  fo  naturally  into  his  princi- 
*pal  adion,  that  it  becomes  a  necefTary  part  of  it,  fmce  it 
caufes  a  remembrance  of  his  hero,  that  is  fmce  it  is  the 
occafion  of  Euryclea's  difcoverlngUlyiTeSi  fo  that  this 
hiftory  which  is  hers  related  at  length  Is  no  foreign  epi- 
fode,  but  a  natural  part  of  the  fubjed,  by  being  thus  art- 
fully united  to  it.  This  fully  teaches  us  of  -vijat  nature 
the  different  parts  which  a  poet  u!es  to  form  one  and  the 
fame  adlion  ought  to  be  ;  namely,  either  neceffary  or  pro- 
bable confequences  of  one  another,  as  the  remembrance 
of  UlyfTes  was  of  this  wound  :  every  adventure  then  that 
has  not  this  connexion  ought  to  be  rejected  as  foreign, 
and  as  breaking  the  unity  of  the  action :  and  therefure 
Homer  took  care  not  to  interrupt  the  unity  of  his  Od\  fley, 
by  the  epifode  of  the  feigned  madnefs  of  Uiyfies  :  for  that 
incident  could  not  be  produced  by  any  that  were  ne- 
teffary  or  proper  to  the  poem,  nor  produe  arjy  that  had 
the  lea  ft  relation  to  it. 

BoiTu  fully  agrees  with  Arlflotle  and  Dacier,  and  ga- 
thers from  this  epifode  that  fome  incidents  which  make 
not  diredly  any  part  of  the  adion  or  the  fable  may  be  in- 
serted into  a  poem,  if  thofe  incidents  are  neceflary  to  clear 
up  any  part  of  the  fable  or  adion. 

This  remembrance^  or  difcovery  by  the  wound,   is 

D  2 
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•Autolycus  the  bold  :  (a  mighty  name 
For  fpotlefs  faith,  and  deeds  of  martial  fame :, 

mentioned  in  another  place  ;  fee  the  tw^nty-firft  Odyf- 
fey.  Ariftotle  in  his  feventeenth  chap,  of  the  Poetics 
prefers  this  remembrance  to  that  there  made  to  Eumse- 
us ;  it  is  (obferves  that  author)  here  managed  with  more 
addrefs  and  art ;  it  is  done  without  dedgn,.  and  feems  a 
confequence  ofthe  ftory :  there  UlylTes  himfelfdif covers 
the  wound ;  here  it  arifes  from  the  fubjedl,  and  a  feries 
of  incidents :  there  Ulyffes  has  recourfe  to  it,  and  it  caa^- 
fes  no  furprize,  becaufe  there  is  no  great  art  in  (hewing  a 
mark,  which  we  are  willing  to  have  known.  All  remem" 
brances  therefore  (fays  Arilfotle)  which  produce  their  ef- 
fe6ls  by  defign  have  little  ingenuity :  ■wherea>  thofe  whid^^ 
are  brought  about  by  chance,  furprize  us,  and  are  inftances 
of  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs. 

V,  4^7^  Auio}ydiis  ths  hold :  {a  mighj  name 

For  fpotlefs  faith ] 

This  difR»;p;t;  palfage  is  well  explained  by  Dacier  and  Eu- 
flathius  :  the  words  arc 


KXS'^rlcG-vvvi  B-  'o^K&i  ri' 


which  literally  run  thus,  **  he  furpafled  all  men  in  fwear-* 
**  ing  and  ftealing : "  a  terrible  character  !  if  it  wera  to^ 
be  underftood  according  to  the  letter  :  It  has  been  ima- 
gined, that  Homer  commends  Autolycus  for  his  addrefs 
in  robbery,  and  making  equi^'Ocal  oaths ;  like  the  petfon 
(fays  Euftathius)  who  made  a  truce  with  his  enemies  for 
feveral  days,  and  immediately  went  and  ravaged  their  ter- 
ritories by  night,  and  defended  it,  by  telling  them  that 
the  truce  was  not  made  for  the  night  but  the  day :  or  like 
(he  perfon  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  who  dole  a  fifh,  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  being  queftioned  about  it 
fwore,  that  he  had  it  not  himfelf,  nor  faw  any  other  per- 
fon fteal  it :  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  Homer,  for 
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Hermes  his  patron-god  thofe  gifts  beftow'd, 

Whofe  (hrine  with  weanling  Iambs  he  went  to  load.)  470 

he  calls  Autolycus  gVS-Aa  j  or  a  good  many  and  adds  that 
this  xXg7rloc-yi'>j  xati  i^Z'^^t  was  the  gift  of  a  god.     The 
truth  is,  the  former  word  does  not  here  fignify  theft,  nor 
the  latter  perjury  :  the  former  fignifies  a  laudable  addrefs 
in  concealing  our  own  defigns,  and  difcovering  thofe  of  our 
enemies;  it  confifts  in  furprifing  them,  when  they  leaft 
expe<S  us,  in  beating  up  their  quarters,  carrying  off  their 
convoys,  their   provifions,   and  in  fhort  in  all  manner  of 
ftratagems ,  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war :  ^x>'>^  figni- 
fies fidelity  in  obferving  an  oath,  and  never  violating' the 
landlity  of  it.     Piato  in  his  firfl  book  de  repub.  makes  it 
plain,  that  this  is  the  fenfe  of  Homer :  he  therefore  quotes 
this  paflage.  and  afi^erts  that  he  is  the  hd\  guardian  of  an 
army  who  knows  how  to  fteal  the  counfels  and  enterprifes 
of  the  enemy,   roi.  rSiv  TroXt^iuv  Kxi^pxt  (iaXii^utclx,   xxt 
T«6?  uXXcti  TT^d^iig  ;  from  this,  it  is  there  inferred,  that 
juflice  is  a  kind  of  chicanery  (xAg7r7<xj)  m  Itt  apeXiix  (pt- 
A(wy,  xxi  /3Xccf2yj  roHv  l^^^oiv)  by  which  we  ferve  our  friends, 
and  bring  detriment  to  our  enemies  ;  but  the  anfwer  there 
given  to  this  affertion  is,  k ^n^  rav  Aiu,  or,  by  no  means: 
it  muft  be  underltood  with  fome  reff ridion  :  it  is  lawful 
to  deceive  an  enemy  in  war,  but  in  common  life  criminal. 
The  qualities  therefore  that  Homer  commends  in  Auto- 
Jycus,   are  his  dexterity  in  difcovering,   penetrating  and 
preventing  the   defigns  of  his  enemies,   and  the  religious 
obiervance  of  his  Odths,  and  not  theft  and  perjury:   Eu- 
flathius  explains  Homer  by  adding  xA67r]oc-:;y>jj»  k  kxky,)/-^ 

V  469.  Hermes  his  pair  on-god  thofe  gifts  heJ}on.vd?^ 
The  realbn  why  Homer  attributes  thefe  gifts  to  Mercery 
is,  becaufe  he  was  tlie  prefident  of  fecrecy,  or  of  all  things 
that  are  acted  with  a  defjre  of  concealment.  He  is  alfo 
the  god  of  fpeech,  it  therefore  appertained  to  that  deity 
to  guard  the  verity  of  it»  in  particular  of  oaths,  bting  the 
prefideni  offpcaking      Dacier. 
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His  courfe  to  Ithaca  this  hero  fped. 

When  the  firft  produ6l  of  Laertes'  be^ 

Was  new  difclosM  to  birth  :  the  banquet  ends, 

When  Euryclea  from  the  queen  defcenda. 

And  to  his  fond  embrace  the  babe  commends.     475 

**  Receive,  ihe  cries,  your  royal  daughter's  fon ; 

**  And  name  the  bleffing  that  your  pray'rs  have  won. 

Then  thus  the  hoary  chief.     *'  My  vidor  arms 

'*  Have  aw'd  the  realms  around  with  dire  alarms : 

V.  476.  "  Receive,  she  cries,  your*royal  daughter's 
fin,  etc.?]  We  hav^  here  an  antient  cuftom  obferved  by 
the  Greeks  :  the  child  was  placed  by  the  father  upon  the 
grandfather's  knees  ^  as  a  token  that  a  grandchild  was  the 
moft  agreeable  prefent  that  a  fon  could  make  to  a  father. 
That  this  was  an  antient  cuftom  is  evident  from  the  lUad,. 

'£|  ifcUiv  yiyxarcc 

That  is,  the  father  of  Phoenix  imprecated  the  Furies,  that 
Phoenix  might  never  have  a  fon  to  place  upon  his  grand- 
father's knees. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  it  was  cuflomary  in 
Greece  for  the  patents  to  name  the  child  ;  here  the  grand* 
father  names  UlyfTes :  but  this  is  done  by  permiffion  of  the 
parents  ;  for  Autolycus  bids  them  give  the  name. 


UlyfTes  was  called  ^O^vcnvg,  from  'o^vcs-uf,  Irafcor;  im- 
plying (fays  Euftathius)  that  many  hated,  or  were  enra- 
ged at,  Autolycus,  for  the  mifchiefs  he  had  done  by  his 
art  in  war,  Ik  tS  (x,i<r}tg  hot  K?^i7rlo(rvri^9 ;  that  is  in  other 
words,  Autolycus  called  UlyfTes  'ohanvs  from  the  ter-? 
ror  he  had  been  to  his  enemies. 
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**  A  fure  memorial  of  my  dreaded  fame  48a 

«*  The  boy  fhall  bear,  UlyfTes  be  his  name ! 

*♦  And  when  with  IiHal  love  the  youth  (hail  come 

**  To  view  his  mother's  foil,  my  Deiphic  dome 

**  With  gifts  of  price  ihall  fend  him  joyous  home, 

Lur*d  with  the  promis'd  boon,  when  youthful  prime  4.85 

Ended  in  man,  his  mother's  nata!  clime 

UlyfTes  fought ;  wth  fond  aifedlion  dear 

Amphithea's  arms  received  the  royal  heir:. 

Her  antient*  lord  an  eq.ual  joy  pofTefl; 

Inftant  he  bade  prepare  the  genial  feaft  :  aqq* 

A  fteer  to  form  the  fumptuous  banquet  bled", 

Whofe  (lately  growth  five  flow'ry  fummers  fed  : 

His  fons  divide,  and  roafl:  with  artful  care 

The  limbs  j  then  all  the  tafleful  viands  (liare. 

Nor  ceas'd  difcourfe  (the  banquet  of  the  foul)       "^40? 

'Till  Phoebus  wheeling  to  the  weflern  goal 

Refign'd  the  fides,  and  night  involv'd  the  pole. 

Their  drooping  eyes  the  flumbTous-fliade  opprefl. 

Sated  they  rofe,  and  all  retir'd  to  reft. 

Soon  as  the  morn  new-rob'd  in  purple  light,  ro© 

Pierc'd  with  her  golden  fhafts  the  rear  of  night  • 
UlyfTes,  and  his  brave  maternal  race 
The  young  Autolyci,  afTay  the  chace. 
ParnafTus,  thick  perplex'd  with  horrid  (hades,  504 

With  deep-mouth'd  hounds  the  hunter-troop  invades  5 
What  rime  the  fun  from  Ocean's  peaceful  flream. 
Darts  o*er  the  lawn  his  horizontal  beam. 

< 

*  Autolycus. 
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The  pack  Impatient  fnufT  the  tainted  gale  ; 

The  thorny  wilds^  the  wood-men  fierce  a/Tail : 

And  foremoft  of  the  train,  his  cornel  fpear  51O 

Ulyfles  wav'd,  to  rouze  the  favage  war. 

Deep  in  the  rough  recefles  of  the  wood, 

A  lofty  copfe,  the  growth  of  ages,  ftood  : 

Nor  winter's  boreal  blaft,  nor  thund'rous  fliowV, 

Nor  folar  ray,  could  pierce  the  fhady  bowV,.  5I| 

AVith  v/ither'd  foliage  ftrew'd,  a  heapy  (lore  L 

The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar. 

Rous'd  by  the  hounds  and  hunters'  mingling  cries, 

The  favage  from  his  leafy  founder  flies : 

■With  fiery  glare  his /anguine  eye  balls  fiiine,  52© 

And  briftles  high  impale  his  horrid  chine- 

Young  Ithacus  advanc'd,  defies  the  foe,. 

Poifing  his  lifted  lance  in  a(5l  to  throw  :. 

The  favage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed. 

And  iprings  impetuous  with  opponent  fpeed  !  525 

His  tuflis  oblique  he  aim'dthe  knee  to  goar; 

Aflope  they  glanc'd,  the  finewy  fibres  tore. 

And  bar'd  the  bone  :  UlyfTes  undifmay'd, 

Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  repay'd ; 

To  the  right  fhoulder  joint  the  fpear  apply'd,  53c 

His  farther  flank  with  flreaming  purple  dy'd : 

On  earth  he  ruQi'd  with  agonizing  pain  ;. 

"With  joy,. and  yaft  furprize,  th'  applauding  train 

View'd  his  enormous  bulk  extended. on  the  plain. 

VJhh  bandage  firm  UlyfTes  knee  they  hound;  535 

Then  chauntbg  myftic  lays,  the  clofing  wound 
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V.  536.  Then  chauntirig  viyjTic  tayu  the  chftng  '•^ound 
Offiuredmslrjdy  confifs'd  the  fores.'] 
This  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  ihe  antiquity  of  that  idle 
fuperftition  of  curing  wounds  by  incantation  or  charms  x 
yet  Homer  is  no  way  blameable  for  mentioning  it ;  he 
wrote  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  age*  which  whether 
true  or  falfe  vindicates  him  as  a  poet.  Indeed  almoft  all 
other  poets  have  fpoken  more  boldly  than  Homer  of  the 
power  of  incantations  j  thus  Virgil, 

Carmina  vel  ccelo  pojf-irtt  dsducsre  Itinarv, 
C'jrm'mibus  Circe Jocios  mutavit  UlyJJei 
Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpiiur  anguis. 

But  we  may  defend  Homer  from  Pliny,  who  has  thought 
this  point,  viz.  whether  chaj-ms  are  av^lable  phyfically,- 
worthy  of  a  ferious  difcuffion  ;  he  refers  to  this  palfage  ia 
his  natural  Hiftory,  lib.  28.  cap  i.  Dixit  Eomerus  pro- 
fiiivium  fanguinis  vulneraio  femine  Ulyjfem  inhihuijfb 
carmine i  Theophraftur,  Ifciadicos  fanariy  Cato  prodidit 
Luxatii  msmbrls  carmen  auxiliari^  Varro  Podagris, 
Attains  affirms,  that  if  a  man  chance  to  fpy  a  fcorpion, 
and  pronounce  the  word  duo^  it  will  lie  ftill,  and  never 
(hoot  his  fting.  I  think  thefe  grave  authors  outdo  even  the 
fictions  of  poets  ;  and  I  hardly  believe  any  of  them  would, 
have  ventured  to  provoke  a  ferpent,  trufting  to  the  charm. 
But  we  are  to  underftand  this  charm  not  merely  as  a  form 
of  words,  but  as  joined  with  fome  mufical  notes,  and  then 
it  may  appear  more  rational :  for  the  cure  of  the  fciatica,. 
Theophraftus  commends  the  Phrygian  mufic,  and  A.  Gel- 
lius  for  giving  eafe  to  it ;  but  adds,  ut  meynori.-t  produm 
eji.  Apoilonius  in  his  book  de  Miiis,  affirms  from  The- 
ophraftus, that  mufic  cures  many  difeafes  both  of  mind  and 
body,  Kcc^oiTei^  XetTroSvf^sx^f  (po/ia^,  kxi  ra.^  itti  /^UK^oVf 
ytyiof^ivxi  r^q  ^ixvoicc^  ly,<rucreigf    telrxi  ^  KccTXu\yia-ii  It- 

^ix^»  Kxt  iTTi^iyi-^lciv.  And  the  fame  a^ithor  affirms,  thgt 
many  in  his  time,  efpecially  the  Thebans,  ufed  the  pipff 
for  the  cure  of  feveral  ficknefs,  which  Galen  calls  Kecrx>- 
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Of  facred  melody  confefs'd  the  force ; 

The  tides  of  life  regained  their  azure  courfe. 

Then  back  they  led  the  youth  with  loud  acclaim,* 

Autolycus,  enamour'd  with  his  fame,  54* 

Confirm'd  the  cure :  and  from  the  Delphic  dome 

With  added  gifts  return'd  him  glorious  home. 

He  fafe  at  Ithaca  with  joy  receiv'd. 

Relates  the  chace,  and  early  praife  atchiev'd. 

Deep  o'er  his  knee  infeam'd,  remain'd  the  fear:     545 
Which  noted  token  of  the  woodland  war  _  - 
When  Euryclea  found,  the  ablution  ceas'd  ; 
Down  dropt  the  leg,  from  her  {lack  hand  releas'd  ; 
The  mingled  fluids  from  the  vafe  redound  ; 
The  vafe  reclining  fioats  the  floor  around  I  5  50 

Smiles  dew'd  with  tears  the  pleaEng  (trife  exprefl 
Of  grief,  and  joy,  alternate  in  her  bread. 


Xhv  raf  tWs^,  fuper  loco  affeBo  tthia  carter e  %  or  loca  da- 
lentia  decantare.  I  will  not  affirm  that  fuch  charms  of 
mufic  have  no  power  in  Ibme  maladies  ;  every  one  knows 
what  an  efied  the  harp  of  David  had  over  the  fpiriis  of 
Saul ;  but  we  have  either  loft,  or  not  yet  found  out  ths 
art :  a  natural  reafon  may  be  alligned  for  it :  for  as  the 
mufical  notes  move  the  air,  fo  the  air  moves  the  inward 
fpirirs,  and  the  humours  of  the  body,  which  are  the  feat 
of  difeafes :  fo  that  by  this  new  motion  they  maybe 
condenfed,  rarified,  dlffipatod  or  expelled,  according  as 
they  are  agitated  or  influenced  by  the  concuflion  of  the 
mufical  notes  ;  but  however  this  be,  if  other  poets  may 
fay  that  charms  have  power  to  ftop  rivers  in  their  courfes. 
Homer  is  not  be  condemned  for  afcribing  the  power  of 
flopping  blood  to  Incantations.  See  Mr.  Cowley's  Notes 
on  the  firft  book  of  his  Davideis. 
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Her  flutt'ring  words  in  melting  murmurs  dy'd  ; 

At  length  abrupt — my  Ton  ! — my  king  ! — flie  cry'd. 

His  neck  with  fond  embrace  infolding  fad,  55 j; 

Full  on  the  queen  her  raptur'd  eyes  (he  cad, 

Ardent  to  fpeak  the  monarch  fafe  reflcr'd : 

But  ftudious  to  conceal  her  royal  lord, 

Minerva  fix'd  her  mind  on  views  remote, 

And  from  the  prefent  blifs  abftra(fls  her  thought.        560 

♦V,  5;  ^4.  — abrupt — 7ny  fon  ! —  wy  king  ! — /J:>e  cf-yd."] 
It  may  feem  incredible  that  this  dialogue  between  UlylTes 
and  Euryclea  could  be  held  in  the  prefence  of  Penelope, 
and  flie  not  hear  it :  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  to  pro- 
bability ?  I  will  anfwer  in  the  words  of  Euftathius  t  the 
poet,  fays  he,  has  admirably  guarded  againft:  this  objecli- 
on ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  he  mentions  the  falling  of 
UlyfTes's  leg  into  the  water,  the  found  of  the  vefTel  from 
that  accident,  the  overturning  of  it,  and  the  effufion  of 
the  water :  all  thefe  different  founds  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed  to  drown  the  voice  of  Euryclea,  fo  a:  it  might  not 
be  heard  by  Penelope  ;  it  is  true,  flie  could  not  bit  ob- 
ferve  this  confufion  that  happened  while  Kurvclea  v/afhes ; 
but  the  age  of  Euryclea  might  naturally  make  her  be- 
lieve that  all  this  happened  by  accident  thro'  her  feeble- 
hefs,  and  Penelope  might  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  thus 
Qccafioned,  having  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  truth :  be- 
Cdes,  what  is  more  frequent  on  the  theatre  than  to  fpcak 
to  the  audience,  while  the  perfons  on  the  flage  are  fup« 
pofed  not  to  hear  ?  in  reality,  it  is  evident  that  Ulyffes 
and  Euryclea  were  at  a  proper  diflance  from  Penelope,  pro- 
bably out  of  decency,  while  the  feet  were  wafhing  ;  for 
as  foon  as  that  office  is  over,  Homer  tells  us  that  UlyiTes^ 
drev/  nearer  to  tlie  fire  where  Penelope  fate,  that  he  might 
refume  the  conference. 
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His  hand  to  Euryclca's  mouth  appiy'd, 

Art  thou  foredoomM  my  peii  ?  the  hero  cry'd : 

Thy  milky  founts  my  infant  lips  have  drain'd ; 

And  have  the  fates  thy  babling  age  ordain'd 

To  violate  the  life  thy  youth  fuftaia'd  ?  565 

An  exile  have  I  told,  with  Vveeplng  eyes, 

Full  twenty  annual  funs  in  didant  fkies  : 

At  length  return 'd,  fonie  god  infpires  thy  bread 

To  know  thy  king,  and  here  I  ftand  confeft. 

This  heav'n-difcover'd  truth  to  thee  confign'd,  570 

■Referve,  the  treafure  of  thy  inmoH:  mind  : 

Elfe  if  the  gods  my  vengeful  arm  fultain, 

And  proftrate  to  my  fword  the  fuitor-train  ; 

With  their  lewd  mates,  thy  undiflinguifa'd  agt 

■Shall  bleed  a  vidim  to  vindictive  rage. ,  575 

Then  thus  rcjoin'd  the  dame,  devoid  of  fear: 
What  words,  my  fon,  have  pafs'd  Uiy  lips  fevere  ? 
Deep  in  my  foul  the  truft  fhall  lodge  fecur'd, 
With  ribs  of  fleel,  and  marble  heart  immur*d. 


V.  578.  Besp  in  my  foul  the  irufl  shall  ledge  fectir^d^ 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  upon  garrulity,  obferves,  that  U- 
lyfTes  and  every  perTor*.  that  had  relation  to  him  were  re- 
markable for  their  taciturnity :  they  had  all  profited  un- 
der fo  great  a  mader  of  fecrecy  as  UlyHes  ;  it  is  pra<^ifed 
by  his  wife,  his  fon  and  his  nurfe  ;  his  very  companions, 
who  attended  him  in  his  voyages,  pofFefled  this  virtue  in 
To  eminent  a  degree  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dafhed 
in  pieces  by  the  Cyclops,  rather  than  difcover  him  to 
that  giant.  The  moral  that  we  are  to  gather  from  this 
fable  is,  that  the  fafety  of  princes'  counfeI§  conCIts  in  fe- 
crecy.   Dacier. 
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When  heav'n,  aurplclous  to  thy  right  avow'd,  580 

Shall  proftrate  to  thy  fword  the  fuitor- crowd? 
The  dee  Js  I'll  blazon  of  the  menial  fair ; 
The  lewd  to  death  devote,  the  virtuous  fpare. 

Thy  aid  avails  me  not,  the  chief  reply 'd; 
My  own  experience  fhall  their  doom  decide  ;  .J85 

A  wltnefs-judge  precludes  a  long  appeal : 
Suffice  it  thee  thy  monarch  to  conceal. 

He  faid :  obfequious  with  redoubled  pace. 
She  to  the  fount  conveys  th'  exhaufted  vafe : 
The  bath  renew'd,  fhe  ends  the  pleafing  toil  5 90 

With  plenteous  undlon  of  ambrofial  oil. 
Adjuding  to  his  limbs  the  tatter'd  vefl^, 
His  former  feat  received  the  ftranger-gueft ; 
Whom  thus  with  penfive  air  the  queen  addreft. 

Tho'  night,  dilTolving  grief  in  grateful  eafe,  595 

Your  drooping  eyes  with  foft  oppreffion  feize; 
Awhile,  reluiflant  to  her  pleafing  force, 
Sufpend  the  reftful  hour  with  fweet  difcourfe. 
The  day  (ne'ir  brightened  with  a  beam  of  joy  !) 
My  menials,  and  domeftic  cares  employ  ;  *      6c© 

5^91.  With  plenteous  unSIion "]  We  are  not  to 

imagine  that  the  cuflom  of  anointing  the  feet  was  an  in- 
flaoce  of  luxury  ;  it  prevailed  over  the  oriental  world 
Iblely  out  of  neceflity,  to  avoid  offenfivenefs  in  thofe  hot 
regions.  This  cuftom  prevailed  many  ages  after  Homer, 
and  we  have  an  inftance  of  it  in  the  woman  who  waihed 
the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  tears,  and  anoint- 
ed them  with  oil.  7*his  place  is  a  plain  proof  that  oil  was 
ufed  after  wadiing  the  feet  as  well  as  after  bathing. 

Vet.  IV.  E 
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And,  unattended  by  fincere  repofe. 

The  night  aflifts  my  ever- wakeful  woes : 

When  nature's  hufh'd  beneath  her  brooding  fhade, 

My  echoing  griefs  the  ftarry  vault  invade. 

As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flow'ry  green,  605 

Sad  Philomel,  in  bow'ry  (hades  unfeen, 

To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  ftrains ; 

And  Itylus  founds  warbling  o'er  the  plains  : 

V.  6g6.  Sad^Philcmeh  £tc.]  This  pafTage  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Euflathius.  The  fimile  is  not  only  introdu- 
ced to  exprefs  the  forrow  of  Penelope,  but  the  nature  of 
It :  it  is  not  fo  much  intended  to  illuQrate  her  grief,  as 
her  various  agitations  and  different  thoughts  compared  t,o 
the  different  accents  in  the  mournful  fong  of  the  ni^htin- 
g^e  ;  for  thus  Homer  applies  it. 

Kuflathius  adds,  that  Homer  relates  this  ftory  very  dif- 
ferently from  later  authors :  he  mentions  nothing  of  Progne, 
Tereus,  or  Pandion,  unlefs  that  name  be  the  fame  with 
Pandareus  ;   Itylus  likewife  is  by  them  called  Itys.     The 
ftory  is  thus,    according  to  thefe  writers  :  Philomela  was 
the  wife  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace  ;  llie  had  a  filler  nam- 
ed Progne,  whom  Tereus  ravifhed  and  cut  her  tongue 
out,  that  ihe  might  not  difcover  the  crime  to  Philomela; 
but  Progne  betrayed  it  by  weaving  the  (lory  in  a  piece  of 
embroidery ;  upon  this  Philomda  flew  her  own  fon  Itys 
or  itylus,  and  ferv-ed  up  his  fiefh  to  the  table  of  her  huf- 
band  Tereus  ;  which  being  mad^  known  to  him,  he  pur- 
fues  Philomela  and  Progne.  who  are  feigned  to  be  chang- 
ed into  birds  for  their  fwift  flight  into  Athens,  by  which 
they  efcaped  the  revenge  of  Tereus     Philomela  is  fabled 
to  be  turned  into  a  nightingale,   and  Progne  into  a  fwal- 
low  ;  it  being  ob{er?ed  by  Paufanias,  that  no  fwallow  ever 
builds  in  Thrace,  or  nightingale  is  ever  feen  tl?ere,  as  hat- 
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Young  Itylus,  his  parents  darlin  g  joy  !  *) 

Whom  chance  mif-led  the  mother  to  deftroy  :      610   ^ 

Now  doom'd  a  wakeful  bird  to  wail  the  beauteous  boy  \ 

So  in  noiflurnal  folitude  forlorn, 

A  fad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn^ ! 

My  mind  refledive,  in  a  thorny  maze 

Devious,  from  care  to  care  inceffant  drays.  615 

Now,  wav'ring  doubt  fucceeds  to  long  defpi.Ir; 

Shall  I  my  virgin  nuptial  vow  revere  ; 

And  joining  to  my  fon's  my  menial  train, 

Partake  his  councils,  and  affift  his  reign  ? 

Or,  fince  mature  in  manhood,  he  deplores  620 

His  dome  dilhonour'd,  and  exhaulled  (lores  j 

Shall  I,  reluiflant !  to  his  will  accord  ; 

And  from  the  peers  feled  the  nobleft  lord ; 

ing  the  country  of  "^ereus.  But  f^.  ner  follows  a  differ- 
ent hiltory  :  Paadarcu-  ion  r.f  .nree  da.-'^h- 
teTS,  Merope,  Cl<ioiiic:a,  ana  '  .  l^mcT.  .;'d 
hi'^  eideft  daughter  A^viOn  to  .  broch-  npaiun, 
mentioned  in  th*;  eleventh  -'O 
named  itylus  ;        ■' 

oi  her  br-  ■  v- 

maleus  the  eideft  or  her  • 

brought  up  witli  the  chiidren  le 

fame  bed  with  this  Am^Lleus. 
lus  to  abfent  himjelf  one  night  h^T; 
gets  her  orders  ;  at  rhe  time  determine . 
felf  into  the  apartment,  and  murders  Le    . 
by  miftake,  indeadofher  nephew  Ama!;.u 
almoft  in  diftradion,  fhe  begs  the  go, Is  r  > 
from  the  race  of  human-kind  ;  they  giant  hei  pi«i^er_,  «na 
change  her  into  a  nightingale. 
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So  by  my  choice  avow'd,  at  length  decide 

Thefe  wafteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  bride 63s 

A  vifionary  thought  I'll  now  relate, 
lllullrate,  if  you  know,  the  fhadowed  fate. 

A  team  of  twenty  geefe  (a  fnow- white  train  !) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain, 
Amufe  my  penfive  hours.     The  bird  of  Jove  630 

Fierce  from  his  mountain-eyrie  down- ward  drove*; 
Each  fav'rite  fowl  he  pounc'd  with  deathful  fway. 
And  back  triumphant  wing'd  his  airy  way. 
My  pitying  eyes  efTus'd  a  plenteous  dream. 
To  view  their  death  thus  imag'd  in  a  dream  :  6^$ 

With  tender  fympathy  to  footh  my  foul, 
A  troop  of  matrons,  fancy-form'd,  condofe» 
But  whiifl  with  grief  and  rage  my  bofom  burn'd, 
Sudden  tlie  tyrant  of  the  (kks  return'd  : 
l*erch'd  on  the  battlements  he  thus  began,  64O 

(In  form  an  eagle,  but  in  voice  a  rnan.)i 

0  queen  1  no  vulgar  viiion  of  the  fky. 

1  come,  prophetic  of  approaching  joy  : 
Viev/  in  his  plumy  form  thy  vi6lor  lord ; 
The  geefe  (a  glutton  race)  by  thee  deplor'd,         645 
Portend  the  fuitors  fated  to  my  fword. 
This  faid,  the  pleafing  feather'd  omen  ceas'd, 
When  from  the  downy  bands  of  fleep  releas'd, 

Fafl  by  the  limpid  lake  my  fwanlike  train 

I  found,  infatiate  of  the  golden  grain,  6 SO 

The  vifion  felf  explain'd  (the  chief  replies) 
Sincere  reveals  the  fan<ilion  of  the  fliies ; 
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Ulyfles  fpeaks  his  own  return  decreed  ; 
And  by  his  fword  the  fuitors  fure  to  bleed. 

Hard  is  the  tail?,  and  rare,  the  queen  rejoin'd,      6ss 
Impending  deftinies  in  dreams  to  find : 
Immur'd  within  the  filent  bow'r  of  S/eep^ 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep  : 

V.  6  5  7.  Imtnur'^d  nuithin  theftlent  bo'vj'r  of  Sleeps  etc.  ] 
This  feems-to  be  a  bold  fidion,  and  commentators  have 
laboured  hard  to  (hew  the  reafon  of  it :  fome  imagine, 
that  by  the  horn  is  meant  a  tunic  of  the  eye>   which  is 
called  horny  ;  and  that  the  ivory  reprefents  the  teeth  ■; 
and  that  by  thefe  allufions  the  poet  intended  to  exprefs 
that  what  we  hear  fpoken  may  be  falfe,  but  what  we  fee 
muft  infallibly  be  true :  that  is,  according  to  this  iable, 
ihe  ivory  gate  emits  falfhood,  that  of  horn,  truth.     O- 
thers  explain  Homer  by  referring  to  the  nature  of  horn 
and  ivory,  horn  being  pervious  to  the  fight,  and  ivory  im- 
penetrable. Dacier,  from  Eultathius,  gives  us  a  very  dif- 
ferent folution  ;  by  horn  which  is  tranfparant,   Homer 
means  the  air,  or  heavens  which  are  tianflacerrt;   by  ivo- 
ry, he  denotes  the  earth  which  is  grofs  and  opake  :  thus 
the  dreams  which  come  from  the  earth,  that  is,   through 
the  gate  of  ivory,  are  falfe  ;  thofe  from  heaven .  or  thro' 
the  gate  of  horn,  true.     But  it  may  be  thought  that 
there  are  no  grounds,  from  the  words  of  Homer,  for  fuch 
an  interpretation.     I  imagine  that  this  fable  is  built  upon 
a  real  foundation,  and  .hat  there  were  places  called  the 
gates  of  falfhood  and  truth  :    Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  fe- 
cond  book,  dcfcribing  the  ceremonies  concerning  the  dead, 
mentions  the  gates  of  oblivion,  of  hatred  and  lamentati- 
on ;  and  then  adds,  that  there  are  other  gates  in  the  fame 
place  ;  namely,  m  Memphis  in  TEgypt,  that  are  called  the  • 
gates  of  verity,   near  which  there  is  a  (latue  of  juflice 
wixhout.an  head:,  now  Homer  in  the  twenty  fourth  O- 
dyfly  places  the  region  of  dreams  in  the  way  to  the.  infer- 
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Of  iv*ry  one:  whence  fit  to  mock  the  brain, 

Of  wmged  lies  a  light  fanta(!ic  train  :  66^ 

The  gate  oppos'd  pellucid  valves  adorn> 

And  columns  fair  incas'd  with  pollifh'd  Iioni: 

%^^here  images  of  truth  for  pafTage  wait. 

With  vifions  manifefl:  of  future  fate. 

Not  to  this  troop,  I  fear,  that  phantom  foar'd,  66^ 

Which  fpoke  Ulyffes  to  his  realm  reftor'd ; 

Delufive  femblance  ! But  my  remnant  life 

Heav'n  (hall  determine  in  a  gameful  (trife  : 

With  that  fam'd  bow  UiyfTes  taught  to  bend. 

For  me  the  rival  archers  iliall  contend.  6716^ 

As  on  the  lifted  field  he  us'd  to  place 

» 

Six  beams,  oppos'd  to  fix  in  equal  ff)ace  r 

Elanc'd  a- far  by  his  unerring  art, 

Sure  thro'  fix  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart. 

So,  when  the  fun  reftores  the  purple  day,  ($75: 

Their  ftrength  and  fltill  the  fuitors  fhall  aflay : 

ual  fhades,  and  it  is  part  difpute  that  he  borrov/s  all  thefe 
fables  of  Styx,  Cocytus  (that  is,  of  the  gates  of  hatred? 
lamentation,  etc.)  from  i^gypt,  and  places  them  in  helJ, 
after  Orpheus,  who  adapted  all  his  ceremonies  according 
to  the  rites  of  burial  obferved  at  Memphis,  as  Diodorus 
fully  proves :  if  therefore  he  borrows  the  fable  of  the 
gates  of  oblivion,  etc.  from  ^^gypt,  why  may  he  not  the 
ftory  of  the  gates  of  falfliood  and  verity  ?  efpecially  fince 
he  takes  his  whole  relation  concerning  hell  from  the  cu- 
iloms  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  and  this  region  of  dreams  is 
placed  by  him  in  the  pafl^age  to  hell.  It  may  therefore 
not  be  impofiible  but  this  (bry  of  the  gates  of  fleep,  may 
have  a  real  foundation,  and  be  built  upon  the  cultoms  of 
the  Egyptians. 
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To  him  the  fpoufal  honour  is  decreed,  _, 

Who  tliro*  the  rings  direds  the  feather'd  reed. 

To;  n  from  thefe  walls  (where  long  the  kinder  powVs 

With  pomp  and  joy  have  wing'd  may  youthful  hours  !) 

On  this  poor  breaft  no  dawn  of  bilfs  fliall  beam  ;    68 1 

The  pleafure  part  fupplies  a  copious  theme 

For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  a  doleful  dream. 

Propofe  the  fportive  lot,  the  chief  replies. 
Nor  dread  to  name  yourfelf  the  bowysr's  prize :         68§ 
Ulyfles  will  furprize  the  unfinifh'd  game 
Avow'd,  and  falfify  the  fuitors'  claim. 

To  whom  with  grace  ferene  the  queen  rejoin 'd : 
In  all  thy  fpeech  what  pleafirtg  force  I  find  ! 
O'er  my  fufpended  woe  they  words  prevail,  690 

1  part  reludant  from  the  pleafing  tale. 
But  heav'n  that  knows  what  all  terreflrials  need, 
Repofe  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed : 
Grateful  viciffitude  !  Yet  me  withdrawn, 
Wakeful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dawn  69? 

Eftablifh'd  ufe  enjoins  :  to  reft  and  joy 
Edrang'd,  fince  dear  UlyfTes  fail'd  to  Troy ! 
Mean  time  inftrufled  is  the  menial  tribe 
Your  couch  to  fafhion  as  yourfelf  prefcribe. 

Thus  affable,  her  bow'r  the  queen  afcends ;  yoo 

The  fov'reign  itep  a  beauteous  train  attends  : 
There  imag'd  to  her  foul  UlyfTes  rofe ; 
Down  her  pale  cheek  new-ftreaming  forrow  f^o^vs  i 
*Till  foft  oblivious  fliade  Minerva  fpread, 
And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrofial  flumber  ihed.  7©5 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

tf^ile  Ulyfes  lies  in  the  vejiihule  of  the  palace,  he  is  -witKefs  to  the 
diforders  of  the  -women.  Minerva  comforts  him  and  cafts  him  a- 
JUep,  At  his  a-waking  he  defires  a  favourable  fgn  from  Jupiter ^ 
-which  is  granted.  The  feaft  of  Apollo  is  celebrated  by  the  people, 
and  the  fuitors  banquet  in  the  palace.  Telemachus  exerts  his  au- 
thority amongfi  them,  notvjithfianding  which,  Vlyjfes  is  infulied  by 
Ctefippus,  afid  the  -V/^jl:  continue  in  their  excejfes.  Strange  prodi- 
gies are  feen  by  T'eociymenus  the  augur ^ -who  explains  them  to  tbs 
deJlruBion  of  thi'' -wooers, 

AN  ample  hide  divine  UlyfTes  fpread, 
And  form*d  of  fleecy  fl<ins  his  humble  bed ; 
(The  remnants  of  the  fpoil  the  fultor  crowd 
In  feftival  devour'd,  and  vidlms  ?ow'd  :) 
Then  o'er  the  chief,  Eurynome  the  chafte  J 

With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  caft  : 
With  dire  revenge  his  thoughtful  bofom  glows. 
And  ruminating  wrath,  he  fcorns  repofe. 

As  thus  pavilion*d  in  the  porch  he  lay. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  furvey,  i^ 
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"Whilft  to  nocturnal  joys  impure,  repair 

With  wanton  glee,  the  proflituted  fair. 

His  heart  with  rage  this  new  difhonour  ftung, 

Wav'ring  his  thoughts  in  dubious  Salance  hung  : 

Or  inflant  fhould  he  quench  the  guilty  flame  15 

With  their  own  blood,  and  intercept  the  fharac ; 


V.  12.  With  ti^anion  glee y  the  prfjftHuied  fair 7\  Eu- 
riathius  expatiates  upon  the  conduft  of  thefe  female  fer- 
vants  of  Penelope .  Silence  and  a  decent  referve  (remarks 
that  author)  is  the  ornament  of  the  fair  fex ;  levity  and 
laughter  betray  them  into  an  unguarded  behaviour,  and 
make  them  fufceptible  of  wanton  imprefHons  The  Athe- 
nians, as  Paufanias  informs  us,  had  a  temple  facred  to 
Love  and  Venus  the  whifperer,  Venus  was  called  the 
whifperer  (^-t^ypo?)  becaufe  they  who  there'  offered  up 
their  prayers  applied  their  mouths  to  the  ear  of  the  ftatue 
of  that  goddefs,  and  whifpered  their  petitions ;  an  intima- 
tion, that  women  ought  to  govern  their  tongue,  and  not 
let  it  tranfgrefs  either  by  loudnefs  or  loquacity.  Butihis 
BO  ways  atfeds  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  ;  they  fpeak  fo 
well,  they  fliould  never  be  filent.  «C.,  . 

UlyfTes,  Homer  tells  us,  is  almofl  provoked  to  kill 
thefe  females  with  his  own  hands :  this  has  been  imagin- 
ed a  thought  unworthy  of  an  hero.  The  like  objection 
has  been  made  againfl  Apneas  in  Virgil  (iEneid  j  lib.  2* 
ver.  567. 

Thus,  wand'ring  in  my  way,  without  a  guide. 
The  gracelefs  Helen  in  the  porch  I  fpy'd. 
Of  Vefta's  temple  :  there  (he  lurk'd  alone, 
Muffled  (he  fate,  and  what  (he  could,  unknown ; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  ftrumpet  I  regard,  j 
Refolv'd  to  give  her  guilt  the  due  reward. 
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Or  to  their  luR  indulge  a  la(t  embrace, 
And  let  the  peers  confummate  the  difgrace  ? 

This  whole  pafTage  is  faid  to  have  been  expunged  from 
Virgil  by  Tucca  and  Varius  ;  for  as  Virgil  there  cxpref- 
fes  it, 

'Tis  true  a  foldier  can  fma!!  honojr  gain, 

And  boai!:  no  conqueit  from  a  woman  fiain.    Dryden. 

But  the  objeflion  is  probably  made  with  too  great  fere- 
rity,  both  againft  Homer  and  Virgij.  It  is  no  difgrace 
to  the  bed  or  bravefl  man  to  be  fubjed  to  fuch  palTions 
as  betray  him  into  no  unworthy  aclions :  a  hero  is  not 
fuppofed  to  be  in'enfible  ;  he  difHnguifhes  himfelf  as  fuch, 
if  he  retrains  them  within  the  bounds  of  reafon.  f5oth 
j^neas  and  UlyfTes  are  fired  with  .a  jufl  indignation,  and 
this  is  agreeable  to  human  nature  :  but  both  of  them  pro- 
ceed to  no  outragioas  action,  and  this  fhews  that  their 
paffions  are  governed  by  fuperior  reafon.  However  this 
refentment  of  Uiyfles  is  lefs  h'abie  to  obje(5lion  than  that 
of  yEneas :  UlyfTes  fubdues  his  indignation  by  the  reflexi- 
on of  his  own  reafon  ;  but  Virgil  introduces  a  machine  to 
compofe  the  fpirit  of  -Eneas  : 

all  fhining  heav'nly  bright, 

My  mother  flood  reveal'd  before  my  fight. 

She  held  my  hand,  the  deltin'd  blow  to  break,  etc* 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  the  cafe  is  very  different  be- 
tween il^neas  and  Ulyfles  The  perfons  whom  Ul3ffes 
intends  to  pnnifh  are  his  fubjedls  and  fervants,  and  fuch 
a  punifhment  would  be  no  more  than  an  a(5l  of  juflice,  as 
he  is  their  mailer  and  king;  and  we  find  in  the  fequel 
of  the  <.'dyfrey,  that  he  adually  infli(5ls  it.  It  foould 
therefore  be  thought  an  inflance  of  Homer's  judgment,  in 
painting  the  diforders  of  thefe  fervants  in  fuch  (Irong  co- 
lours, that  we  may  acknowledge  the  juftice,  when  he  af- 
terwards brings  them  to  puriifhmeat. 
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Round  his  fvvol'n  heart  the  muimVous  fury  rowls; 

As  o'er  h^^r  3'oung  the  mother  mafHfT  growls,  2* 

And  bays  the  R ranger  groom  :  fo  wrath  comprefl; 

Pvccoiling,  mutter'd  thunder  in  his  breafl:. 

Poor  fuff'iing  heart  !  he  cry'd,  fuppoft  the  pain 

Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  redrain. 

V.  20.  Js  oer  her youn_2^  the  mother  fuafliff groivls^ 
etc, 3  This  in  the  original  is  a  very  bold  expreiTion,  but 
Homer,  to  foften  it,  indances  a  comparifon,  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  it.  Ennius  has  literally  tranflated  it,  as  Spon- 
danus  obferves: 

fc  anlmufqiie  In peiJore  latrat. 

That  is  word  for  word. 

The  fimilltude  itfelf  is  very  expreffive ;  as  the  raaflifT 
barks  to  guard  her  young,  fo  labours  the  foul  of  UlyfTes 
in  defence  of  his  fon  and  wife,  Penelope  and  Telemachus, 
Dacler  was  afraid  that  the  comparifon  could  not  be  ren- 
dered with  any  beauty  in  the  French  tongue,  and  there- 
fore has  fublHtuted  another  in  the  rooiTi  of  it.  Son  cocur 
riigiffoit  au  dedam  de  luy,  comme  un  lion  rugit  autour 
d'une  bergerie,  ou  il  ne  fcaurait  entrer.  But  however 
more  noble  the  lion  may  be  than  the  maftiff,  it  is  evident 
that  (he  utterly  deviates  from  the  allufion :  the  nia(Hfr 
rages  in  defence  of  her  young,  UlyfTes  of  his  fon  Telema- 
chus •  but  how  IS  this  reprefented  by  a  lion  roaring  round 
a  fold,  which  he  is  not  to  defend,  but  to  deihoy  We 
have  therefore  chofen  to  follow  Homer  in  the  more  hum- 
ble but  more  expreffive  fimilitude  ;  and  what  will  entire- 
ly reconcile  us  to  it,  is  the  great  honour  which  was  paid 
to  dogs  by  the  ancients  :  they  were  kept  as  a  piece  of 
(late  by  ptincts  and  heroes,  and  therefore  a  comparifon 
drawn  from  them  was  held  to  be  as  noble  as  '\i  it  lia,d 
been  drawn  from  a  lion. 
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Not  fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil  a^ 

When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years  toil 
Dire  Polypheme  devour'd :  I  then  was  freed 
By  "patient  prudence,  from  the  deatli  decreed. 

Thus  anchor'd  fafe  on  reafon's  peaceful  coafi:. 
Tempers  of  wrath  his  foul  no  longer  toft ;  30 

Reftlefs  his  body  rolls,  to  rage  refign*d: 
As  one  who  long  with  pale-ey'd  famine  pin'd, 

V.  23.  Poor  fuff^ring  heart !  hecrydfupport  the  pain 
Of 'wounded  honour  ^  and  thy  rage  rejlrain  ] 
Thefe  two  verfes  are  quoted  by  Plato  in  his  Phsedo, 
where  he  treats  of  the  foul's  immortality  ;  •  he  makes  life 
of  them  to  prove  that  Homer  underftood  the  foul  to  be 
uncompounded  and  dirtin61:  from^h^  body.    '  If  the  fouI, 

*  argues  that  author,  were  a  compounded  fubftance,  if  it 

*  were  harmony  (as  feme  philofophically  aflert)  fhe  would 

*  never  a6t  difcordantly  from  the  parts  which  compofb 
'  it ;  but  we  fee  the  contrary ;   we  fee  the  foul  guide  and 

-  *  govern  the  parts  of  which  fhe  herfeif  is  pretended  to  be 
"**  compofed;  flie  refifts,  threatens  and  retrains  our  paf- 

*  fions,  our  fears,  avarice  and  anger :  in  I'hort,  the  foul 

*  fpeaks  to  the  body  as  to  a  fubftance  of  a  nature  entire- 

*  ly  different  from  its  own.     Homer  therefore  evidently 

*  underftood  that  the  foul  ou^ht  to  govern  and  dire<5l  the 

*  paffions,  and  that  it  is  of  a  nature  more  divine  thaa 

*  harmony.* 

This  is  undoubtedly  very  juft  reafoning  :  and  there  is 
an  exprefiion,  obferv^s  Dacier,  that  bears  the  fame  im- 
port in  the  holy  fcriptures  :  *'  The  heart  of  David  fraote 
"  him  when  he  numbered  the  people."  There  is  this 
difference  in  Homer  by  heart  is  underftood  the  corporeal 
fubllaoce,  in  the  fcriptures  the  fpiritual ;  but  both  make 
a  manifeft  diilindiion  between  the  foul  and  the  body, 

V.  32.  As  one  ivho  longy  etc. 3  No  paffage  in  the 
whole  Odyffey  has  fallen  under  more  ridicale  than  this 
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The  favVy  cates  on  glawlng  embers  caft 
Inceflant  turns,  L  i  patient  for  repaft : 

comparifon.  Monfieur  Perault  is  particularly  fevere  up« 
unit:  Homer  ;/ays  thrit  critic)  compares  Uly/Tes  turning 
in  his  bed  to  a  blick  pudding  broiling  on  a  gridiron  ;' 
whereas  the  truth  is.  he  compares  that  hero  turning  and 
tofling  in  his  bed,  burning  with  impatience  to  fatisfy  hira- 
felf  with  tlie  blood  of  the  fuitora,  to  a  man  in  fliarp  hun- 
ger preparing  the  entrails  of  a  victim  over  a  ^reat  fire  ; 
and  the  agitation  reprefents  the  agitation  of  UlyiTes.  Ho' 
mer  compares  not  the  thing,  but  the  perfons. 

Boileau,  in  his  notes  upon  Longinus,  anfwers  this  ob- 
jedion.  It  is  notorious  that  the  belly  of  fome  animals 
was  one  of  the  moft  delicious  difhes  amongft  the  ancients  : 
that  ihtfutnexy  or  fow's  belly,  was  boaftedof  for  its  ex- 
cellence by  the  Romans,  and  forbidden  by  a  fumptuary  law 
as  too  voluptuous.  Befides,  the  Greek  word  ufed  to  ex" 
prefs  a  black  pudding  was  not  invented  in  the  days  of  Hp- 
naer.     Ogilby  indeed  thus  renders  it : 

As  one  a  pudding  broiling  on  the  coals. 

But  you  will  afk,  is  not  the  allufion  mean  at  befl,  and 
does  it  not  convey  a  low  image  ?  Monfieur  Dacier  an- 
fwers in  the  negative,  in  his  notes  upon  Ariftotle's  Poe- 
tics. The  comparifon  is  borrowed  from  facrifices  which 
yielded  blood  and  fat,  and  was  therefore  fo  far  from  be- 
ing defpicable,  that  it  was  looked  upon  with  veneratioa 
by  antiquity.     Lib.  i.  of  the  Iliad. 

On  thefe,  in  double  cawls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicell  niorfels  lay  from  every  part. 

The  cawls  and  the  choice^  morfels  were  the  fat  of  the 
vivftim,  fcleded  as  the  bed  part  of  it,  to  be  offered  to  the 
gods.  We  may  find  that  the  thought  was  noble  in  the 
oriental  language,  for  the  author  of  Ecclefiaflicus  makes 
ule  of  it,  xlvii.ta.  *  As  is  the  fat  taken  from  the  peace- 
*•  offering,  fo  was  David  chofen  out  pi  the  children  of  If- 
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Ulyfles  fo,  from  fide  to  fide  devolv'd,  3  j 

In  felf-debate  the  fultors  doom  rcfblv'd. 

When  in  the  form  of  mortal  nymph  array'd. 

From  heav'n  defcends  the  Jove-born  martial  maid  ; 

And  hov'ring  o'er  his  head  in  view  confefs'd. 

The  goddefs  thus  her  fav'rlte  care  addrefs'd.  40 

Oh  thou,  of  mortals  mod  inur'd  to  woes  ! 
Why  rowl  thofe  eyes  unfriended  of  repofe  ? 
Ben-iath  thy  palace  roof  forget  thy  care ; 
Bleft  in  thy  <jueen  !  blell  in  thy  blooming  heir  I 
Whom,  to  the  gods  when  fuppliant  fathers  bow,     '    45 
They  name  the  ftar>dard  of  tlieir  deareft  vow. 

Jud  is  thy  kind  reproach  (the  chief  rejoin'd) 
Deeds  full  of  fate  difirad  my  various  urind. 
In  contemplation  rapt.     This  hoftile  crew 
What  fingle  arm  hath  prowefs  to  fubdue  ?  50 

Or  if  by  Jove's,  and  thy  auxUiar  aid. 
They're  doora'd  to  bleed ;   O  fay,  celeftiai  raaid !         ' 

**  rael."  And  the  fame  allufion,  which  was  ufed  to  re- 
prefent  the  worih  and  excellence  of  David,  could  be  no 
degradation  to  Ulyfl'es, 

But  what  is  underltood  by  the  *  belly  of  the  beaft,  full 
*  of  fat  and  blood  ?'  Boileau  is  of  opinion  that  thofe  words 
denote  the  fat  and  the  blood  which  are  in  thole  parts  of 
an  animal  naturally  :  but  he  is  in  an  error,  as  appears  evi* 
dently  from  thefe  lines,  lib.  18.  of  the  Odyffey. 

Fcifi^ig  ui  0    eiiyav  x.zocr  iv  tv^i   rtioci  0    tTTt  oo^Try 

Jmplentes  [anguine  et  pinguedine^  in  coena  deponamus  ; 
a  demonftration  that  Homer  intends  not  the  natural  fat 
and  blood  of  the  animal,  ^ 

F  2 
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Where  (hall  Ulyfles  fhun,  or  how  fuftain, 
Nations  embattel*d  to  revenge  the  flain  ? 

Oh  impotence  of  faitli }  Minerva  cries,  5^ 

If  man  on  frail  unknowing  man  relies, 
Doubt  you  the  gods  ?  Lo  Pallas'  felf  defcends, 
lafpires  thy-  tounfels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 


V.  56.  If  man  on  frail  unknonu'mg  man  relics  % 
Douht  you  the  gods  ?^ 
There  is  excellent  reafoning  in  this:  if  a  friend,  whom 
we  know  to  be  wife  and  powerful,  advifes  us,  we  are  rea- 
dy to  follow  his  initrudions  ;  the  divine  Being  gives  us 
his  counfel,  and  we  refufe  it.  JMonfieur  Dacier  obferves 
that  Epidetus  had  this  pafTage  in  his  view,  and  beautified 
his  morality  with  it.     *  The  prote<5lion  of  a  prince  or  po- 

*  tentate  (fays  that  author)  gives  us  full  tranquillity,  and 

*  banifhes  from  us  all  uneafy  apprehenlioa.     We  have  an 

*  all  powerful  Being  for  our  protestor,  and  for  our  fa- 

*  ther;  and  yet  the  knowledge- of  it  is  not  fiiflkient  to 

*  drive  away  our  fears,  inquietudes  and  difcontents.' 

What  Homer  further  puts  Into  the  mouth  of  the  god- 
defs  of  wifdora  is  confonant  to  facred  verity,  and  agrees 
with  the  language  of  the  holy  fcripture  r,  Pfilmxsvii.-  ^. 
"  Though  an  hoft  of  men  were  laid  again  ft  me,  yet  Hiall 
*'  not  my  heart  be  afraid/' 

The  poet  almoH:  in  every  book  mentions  the  deftrud^r* 
on-  of  the  fuitors  by  the  iingle  hand  of  Ulyfies,  to  reconcile 
us  to  it  by  degrees,  that  we  may  not  be  fhoc-ked  with  the 
great  cataflrophe  of  the  poem  as  incredible :  ■  it  Is  particii- 
Jarly  judicious  to  infifl:  upon  it  in  this  place  in  a  manner 
fo  folemn  to  prepare  us  for  the  approaching  event  If 
the  deflrudion  of  the  fuitors  fliould  appear  humanly  im- 
probable by  being  afcribed  folely  to  Uly/Tes,  it  is  at  lead: 
reconcileable.  to,  divine  probability,  and  becomes  credible 
through  the  intervention  of  a  goddeIs». 
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In  me  affianc'd,  fortify  thy  breaft 

Tho'  myriads  leagu'd  thy  rightful  claim  conteft ;  60 

My  fure  divinity  (hall  bear  the  (hieid, 

And  cdgQ  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

Now,  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  due. 

Her  faded  pow'rs  with  balmy  reft  renew. 

She  ceas'd:  ambrofialilumbers  feal  his  eyes ;         "5^^ 

His  care  diflblves  in  vifionary  joys : 

The  goddefs,  pleas 'd,  regains  her  natal  fliies. 
Not  fo  the  queen ;  the  downy  bands  of  fleep 

By  grief  relax'd,  flie  wak'd  again  to  weep; 

A  gloomy  paufe  enfu'd  of  dumb  defpair ;  •^O 

Then  thus  her  fate  invok'd,  with  fervent  prayV, 

Diana  !  fpeed  thy  deathful  ebon  dart, 
And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convulfive  h^art. 
Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds  !   far  from  human  race, 
Toft  thro'  the  void,  illimitable  fpace :  75 


»,  72.  Diana  /  fpeed  ihy  deathful  ebon  dart,  etc]   I 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the  beauty 
ot  this  foliloquy.     There  is  an  affemblage  of  tender  ima- 
ges and  moving  complaints,  and  yet  they  are  fuch  as  be- 
tray no  meannels  of  fpirit.    The  lamentation  of  Penelope 
is  the  lamentation  of  a  queen  and  heroine  ;  Ihe  mourns, 
but  it  is   with  dignity.     The  poet  makes  a  good  ufe  of 
her  forrows,  and  they  excellejntly  fuftain  her  chara<fter  of 
perfevering  to  elude  the  addreffes  of  the  faitors,  when  (he 
wifhes  even  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  to  them. 

But  I  confefs  the  inferting  fo  many  particularities  of  the 
daughters  of  Pandai^us,  etc.  greatly  lelTens  the  pathetic  of 
this  fpeech. 

v.  74*  Snatch  me,  ye  fwhirl-ivjnds  !  etc.]  The  ancients 
(Ciys  Dacier)  were  perfuaded  that  forae  perfoni  were  car- 

>F3 
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Or  if  difraounted  from  the  rapid  cloud. 

Me  with/lfis  whelming  wa^e  let  Ocean  fhrowd  1 

So,  Pandarus,  thy  hopes,  three  orphans  fair 

Were  doom'd  to  wander  thro* the  devious  air; 

Thy  felf  untimely  and  thy  confort  dy'd,  80 

But  four  celeftlals  both  your  cares  fupply'd. 

Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears 

With  honey,  milk,  and  wine  their  ihfant  years  : 

Imerial  Juno  to  their  youth  aflign'd 

A  form  majeftic,  and  fagacious  mrnd  :  9,5- 

ried  away  by  florms  and  whirlwinds.  I  would  rather 
imagine  fuch  expreilions  to  be. entirely  figurative  and  po- 
etical ;  it  is  probable  that  what  gave  occafion  to  thefe  fic- 
tions might  be  no  more  than  the  fudden  deaths  of  fome 
perfons  ;  and  their  difappearance  was  afcribed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  to  drorms  and  whirlwinds.  The  Ori- 
entals delighted  in  fuch  bold  figures.  Job  xxvii.  21. 
*'  The  ea(^  wind  carrieth  him  away,  and  as  a  ihrm  har- 
**  rieth  him  out  of  his  place-"  And  Ifaiah  xli.  16.  *'  The 
**  wind  (hall  carry  them  away,  and  the  whirlwind  fhall 
'*  fcatter  them  " 

T.  82.  Vtnus  in  tender  delicacy  rears 

With  honey ^  7nilk^  andivincy  their  infani  years,'] 
Monfieur  Dacler  obferves  upon  this  pafTage :  Venus  is 
faid  to  feed  thefe  infants  with  wine,  milk,  and  honey ; 
tliat  is,  file  nurfed  them  in  their  infancy,  with  plenty  and 
abundance.  For  this  is  the  import  of  the  exprtflion  :  a 
land  fiowii.g  with  milk  and  honey  means  a  land  of  the 
greateft  fertility,  as  is  evident  from  the  writing."^  of  Mo- 
fes.  So  the  prophet  "  Butter  and  honey  fhall  he  eat, 
*'  till  he  knows  how  to  refufe  the  evil  and  chufe  the  ^ 
**  good;*'  that  i?,  till  the  age  of  difcretion, 

T.  84.  Ivipenal  Juno  to  their  youth  alfign  d 
A  form  tnajeftic,  an  I  fagacious  mind  3 
It  may  feem  that  Homer  afcribes  Improper  gifts  to  this 
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With  fhapely  grovvth  Diana  grac*d  their  bloom; 

And  Pailas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 

But  whilfl:  to  leara-  their  lots  in  nuptial  love, 

Bright  Cytherea  fought  the  bow'r  of  Jove; 

(The  god  rupreme,  to  whofe  eternal  eye  ^Q 

The  regifters  of  fate  expanded  lie) 

^'Wing'd  Harpies  fnatch'd  th' unguarded  charge  away, 

And  to  the  Furies  bore  a  grateful  piey-, 

goddefs ;  wifdom  is  the  portion  of  ^lincrva,  beauty  of 
Venus,  why  then  are  they  here  afcribed  to  Juno  ?  Spon- 
danus  calls  this  an  infolvable  difficulty.  Dacier  explains 
it'by  faying,  that  the  beauty  of  princeffes  is  di.^ferent  from 
that  of  peiJons  of  an  inferior  itation  ; .  thtir  beauty  con*- 
lilts  in  a  majelty  that  is  every  way  great  and  nobk,  and 
ftrikes  with  awe.  very  different  from  the  little  affedations. 
and  formal  foftnefles  of  inferior  beauty  ;  the  former  kind 
is  the  gift  of  Venus  to  the  lower  part  oi  the  fair  fex  ;  the 
'  latter  is.befiowed  on  princeffes  and  queens,  by  Juno-the 
regent  of  the  fkies. 

V.  92.  lVi7jg\i  Harpks  fnatchj  d  the  unhiiarded char^gs 
aivo)/*'}  It  is  not  evident  what  is  meant  by  thefe  pnn- 
ce/?^s  being  carried  away  by  the  Harpies:  Elidathius 
thinks  that  they  wandered  from  iheir  own  conntry,  and 
fell  into  the  power  of  cruel  governeffes,  whofe  feverities 
the  poet  afcnbes  to  the  'i^/vwig,  or  Furies.  Dacier  ima- 
gines, that  thefe  two  princeffes  having  {etn  the  unhappy 
fate  of  their  filter  Aedon  (who  was  married  to  Zethus, 
and  flew  her  own  fon)  feared  a  Ifke  calamity;  and  dread* 
ing  marriage,  retired  to  fome  diitant  folitude,  where  ne- 
ver being  heard  of,  it  gave  room  for  the  fiction  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  the  thought  excellently  agrees  with  the 
witches  of  Penelope  :  thefe  princeffes  were  taken  away  at 
the  point  of  their  marriage  ;  Penelope  believes  herfelf  to 
be  in  the  fame  condition  and  wifhes  to  be  loft  rather  than 
fubmit  to  fecond  nuptials.    This  fpeech  has  a  further  ef- 
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Be  fuch  my  lot !  Or  thou  Diana  fpeed 

Thy  (liaft,  and  fend  me  joyful  to  the  dead  :  95 

To  feek  my  lord  among  the  warrior-train, 

Ere  fecond  vows  my  bridal  faith  profane. 

When  woes  the  waking  fenfe  alone  affail, 

Whilft  night  extends  her  foft  oblivious  veil. 

Of  other  wretches  care  the  torture  ends:  lOO 

No  truce  the  warfare  of  my  heart  fufpends  ! 

The  night  renews  the  day  diltrading  theme, 

^nd  airy  terrors  fable  ev'ry  dream. 

The  laft  alone  a  kind  illufion  wrought. 

And  to  my  bed  my  lov'd  UlyiTes  brought,  lO^ 

In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majeltic  grace, 

As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace: 

Such  raptures  in  my  beadng  bofom  rife, 

I  deem  it  fure  a  vifion  of  the  flcies. 

Thus,  whiift  Aurora  mounts  her  purple  throne,  11® 
In  audible  laments  fhe  breathes  her  moan  : 

fe6l ;  w€  find  Penelope  reduced  to  the  utmoft  exigency, 
iht  has  no  further  fubterfuge  :  the  poet  therefore  judici- 
oufly  paints  this  exigency  in  the  (trongeft  colours,  to  fhew 
the  neceflity  of  unravelling  the  intrigue  of  the  poem  i^ 
the  conclufion  of  the  Ody/Tey. 

V.  107.  /^J  iv6^»  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace  "^ 
This  litde  circumftance  is  not  without  a  good  effedl ;  it 
{hews  tliat  the  whole  foul  of  Penelope  was  pofleifed  with 
the  image  of  Ulyffest  Homer  adds,  •  fuch  as  he  was 
*  when  he  failed  to  Troy;'  which  is  inferted  to  cake  off 
our  wonder  that  flie  (hould  not  difcover  him  ;  thui  Ulyf- 
fes  in  difguife  is  not  like  the  Ulyffes  fhe  formerly  knew, 
and  now  delineates  in  her  imagination.     Euflathius. 

V-    1 10.   TbuSf  nuhiiji  Aurora  mounts  her  ^ur^lc 
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The  founds  afTauIt  UlyfTes'  wakeful  ear; 

Mif-judging  of  the  caufe,  a  fudden  fear 

Of  his  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms  ; 

He  thinks  the  queen  is  rufhing  to  his  arms.  II5 

Up  fpringing  from  his  couch,  with  adtive  hafle 

The  fleece  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  plac'd  : 

(The  hide,  without,  imblb'd  the  morning  air.) 

And  thus  the  gods  invok'd,  with  ardent  prayV. 

Jove,  and  ethereal  thrones !  with  heav'n  to  friend  126 
If  the  long  (eries  of  my  woes  fliall  end  ; 
Of  human  race  now  rifing  from  repofe, 
Let  one  a  blifsful  omen  here  difdofe : 

throne.']  This  is  the  morniDg  of  the  fortieth  day  ;  for 
part  of  the  eighteenth  book,  and  the  whole  nineteenth .  and 
fo  far  of  the  twentieth  book,  contain  no  more  time  than 
the  evening  of  the  thirty  ninth  day. 

V.  113.  a  fudden  fear 

Of  bis  arrival  knonxin,  the  chief  alar??;:,"] 
1  was  at  a  lofs  for  an  explication  of  this  line,  until  i  round 
it  in  Eurtathius ;  for  why  fhould  UlyfTes  imagine  that  Pe- 
nelope knew  him  to  be  UlyfTes,  after  a  fpeech  that  expref- 
fed  fo  much  concern  for  hisabfence  ?  UljiTes,  having  on- 
ly heard  the  voice,  not  diflinguifhed  the  words  of  her 
lenaentation,  miftakes  the  tears  of  Penelope  for  tears  of 
joy ;  he  fufpeds  that  the  difcovery  is  made  by  Euryclea 
or  Telemachus ;  that  they  have  told  her  truth  to  give  her 
comfort ;  and  fears  led  in  the  tranfport  of  her  joy  flie 
fhould  adc  fomething  that  would  betray  him  to  the  fuitors, 
and  prevent  his  deligns:  he  therefore  immediately  with- 
draws, and  makes  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  a  fign  to  re* 
aflure  his  hopes,  that  he  may  proceed  with  confidence  to 
their  deftruclion. 

V.  120.  Jove^  and  ether  e^il  thrones— -i-r-^^- 
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And  to  confirm  m-y  faith,  propitious  Jove  ! 

Vouchfafe  the  faniflion  of  a  fign  above.  1 25 

Whilfl:  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bov/s,  '  ,j 

The  pitying  god  his  guardian  aid  avows. 
Loud  from  a  faphire  (ky  his  thunder  founds : 
With  fpringing  hope  the  hero's  heart  rebounds. 

The  conflru(5lion  in  the  Greek  is  ungrammatical  j  for  af- 
ter Eiv  TTciri^  in  the   fingular,  the  poet  immediately  adcls 
«  ^'  WiXavnq  in  the  plural  number  ;   ru,  Xoittx  ^enf^aviec 
are  implied,  fays  Euftathius,  fb  that  ^ici'  is  onderftood, 
which  redlifies  the  conftru«5lion. 

The  reader  will  fully  under/land  the  import  of  this  pray- 
er, from  the  nature  of  omens,  and  the  notions  of  them  a- 
mongfl  the  ancients  :  1/^  fays  UlyfTes,  my  prayer  ij  heard^ 
1st  there  be  a  voice  from  miithtn  the  palace  to  certify  vie 
6/ it  ;  and  immediately  a  voice  is  heard,  0  Jupiter^  may 
this  day  he  the  laji  to  the  fuitcrs  I  Such  fpeeches  as  fell 
accidentally  from  any  perlbn  where  held  ominous,  and  one 
of  the  antient  ways  of  divination  :  UlyfTes  underfknds  it 
as  fuch,  and  accepts  the  omen.  It  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Pvomans.  as  appears  from  Tully  of  Divination.  When  P, 
iEmilius  vv'as  going  to  war  with  Perfeus  king  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  found  his  little  daughter  in  tears  :  0  father^ 
fays  (he,  Perfeus  is  dead  I  meaning  her  little  dog  named 
Perfeus ;  yEmilius  immediately  replied,  0  daughter ^  I 
embrace  the  om.rty  applying  it  to  Perfeus  king  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  who  was  afterwards  conquered  by  him,  and 
died  a  captive  in  Rome.  The  fame  practice  was  ufed  by 
the  Hebrews,  it  was  called  Bath  Kol.  This  is  an  inftance 
of  it :  two  Rabbies  defiring  to  fee  Samuel  a  Babjlonifh 
dofbor,  let  us  follo-ia^  faid  they,  the  hearing  of  Bath  Kol% 
travelling  therefore  near  a  fchool,  they  heard  a  boy  read- 
ing thefe  words  out  o^  Sa?nuelK^v.  i.  And  Samuel  died. 
They  obferved  it,  and  found  that  their  friend  was  dead. 
TheSortes  Virgilianae  afterwards  were  much  of  this  kind. 

V.  128.  Loudjrain  a  faphire  Jky ]  It  was  this 
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i  Soon,  with  confummatc  joy  to  crown  his  :prayV,  130 

An  omen 'd  voice  invades  his  raviih'd  ear. 
Beneath  a  pile  that  clofe  the  dCime  adjoin'd. 
Twelve  female  flav€s  the  gift  of  Ceres  gn^d ; 

clrcum (lance,  of  thunder  burning  from  diferenefky^  that 
made  it  ominoas  :   it  was  noted  as  fuch  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  books  of  the  augurs  ;  and  Horace  brings  it  as 
a  proof  againft  the  opinions  of  Epicurus. 


^Diifpiter 


Jgni  corufca  nubiia  dividtnS) 
Pleruinque  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equoSf  volucrcmque  curru??i* 

Virgil  likewife  fpeaks  of  thunder  as  ominous,  when  An- 
chifes  faw  the  lambent  flame  round  the  head  of  lulus  :  he 
prays  to  Jupiter  and  immediately  it  thunders. 

Vix  ea  fattts  erat  fenior  Juhitoque  fragore 
Intonuit» 

The  Stoics  drew  an  argument  from  thunder  from  a  ferene 
air'againft  the  dodlrines  of  t  picurus,  who  taught  that  the 
gods  liad  no  regard  of  human  affairs  ;  for  they  concluded 
fuch  thunder  to  be  praster-naturai,  and  an  argument  of  a 
divine  providence. 

V.I  35.  T'-ivelve  female  JIaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind 7\ 
This  little  particularity  fliews  us  the  great  profufion  of 
the  fultors,  who  employed  twelve  mills  to  find  them  bread. 
There  is  a  particular  energy  in  the  word  iTn^JKuovro  j  it 
denotes  the  great  labour  and  aifiduity  of  thefe  people  in 
preparing  the  bread,  and  confequently  the  great  waHe  of 
die  fuitors.  It  likewife  preferves  a  piece  of  antiquity,  that 
kings  formerly  had  mills  in  their  palaces  to  provide  for 
their  families,  and  that  thefe  mills  were  attended  by  wo- 
men ;  I  fuppofe  becaufe  preparing  bread  was  an  houlhold 
care,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  lot  of  female  fervanis. 
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Tafl<:'d  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 

From  the  pour  flour  (the  growth  and  ftrength  of  man)  135 

l^lfcliarglng  to  the  day  the  labour  due, 

Now  early  to  repofe  the  red  withdrew  ; 

One  maid,  unequal  to  the  taflc  aflign'd, 

Still  turn'd  the  toilfome  mill  with  anxious  mind : 

And  thus  in  bitternefs  of  foul  divin'd.  i^O 

Father  of  gods  and  men  i  whofe  thunders  rowl 
O'er  the  Cerulean  vault,  and  (hake  the  pole  ; 
^Mioe'er  from  heav'n  has  gain'd  this  rare  oftent, 
(of  granted  vows  a  certain  fignal  fent) 
In  this  bleft  moment  of  accepted  pray'r,  I4j( 

piteous,  regard  a  wretch  confum'd  with  care  ! 
Inftant,  O  Jove  !  confound  the  fuitor  train, 
For  whom  o'er-told  I  grind  the  golden  grain  5  - 

Far  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  cafl, 
And  be  this  feftival  decreed  their  lad  !  I5# 

Big  with  their  doom  denounc'd  in  earth  and  iky, 
Ulyfles'  heart  dilates  with  fecret  joy. 
Mean  time  the  menial  train  with  undluous  wood 
Heap'd  high  the  genial  hearth,  Vulcanian  food : 
"When,  early  drefs  d,  advanc'd  the  royal  heir;  i^^ 

With  manly  grafp  he  wav'd  a  martial  fpear, 
A  radiant  fabre  grac'd  his  purple  zone, 
And  on  his  foot  the  golden  fandal  flione. 
His  iteps  impetuous  to  the  portal  prefs'd  ; 
And  Euryclea  thus  he  there  addrefs'd.  l6o 

Say  thou,  to  whom  my  youth  its  nurture  owes, 
Was  care  for  due  refection,  and  repofe, 
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Beftow'd  the  (Iranger  gued  ?  Ot:  waits  he  griev'd, 
His  age  not  honour'd,  nor  his  wants  re)iev*d? 
Promifcuous  grace  on  all  the  queen  confers  ;  1 65 

(In  woes  bewilder'd,  oft  the  wifeft  errs.) 
The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  afpircs, 
And  modeft  worth  with  noble  fcorn  retires. 

She  thus :   O  ceafe  that  ever-honour'd  riaitte 
To  bleniifli  now;  it  ill  deferves  your  blame.  .17^ 

A  bowl  of  genVous  wine  fufhc'd  the  gueft  ; 
I-n  vain  the  queen  the  night-ref'edion  preft  j 
Nor  wou'd  he  court  repofe  in  downy  (late, 
Unblefs'd,  abandon 'd  to  the  rage  of  fate  ! 
A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  fpread,  ly^ 

And  fleecy  fkins  compos 'd  an  humble  bed: 
A  downy  carpet  cafi:  with  duteous  care, 
Secur'd  him  from  the  keen  nocturnal  air. 

His  cornel  javelin  pois'd,  with  regal  port, 
To  the  fage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  court,         i9^ 
Forth-ifTuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repair'd: 
Two  dogs  of  chace,  a  lion-hearted  gtiard, 

v.  165.  Promi/cuoMf  grace ^n  all  the  queen  confers.  1 

The  fpeech  of  Telemachus  may  feem  to  be  wantino  in 

filial  refped,  as  it  appears  to  condehm  the  conduct  of  his 

-mother :  but  (remarks  Eultathiius)  the  contrary  is  to  be 

gathered  from  it.     His  blame  is  really  a  -commendation  • 

it  Ibevvs  that  her  affedion  was  fo  great  for  UlyiFes,  that 

ilie  received  every  vagrant  honourably,  who  deceived  her 

with  falfe  news  about  him  ;  and  that  other  perfons  who 

brought  no  tidings  of  him,  though  men  of  greater  worth, 

were  leis  acceptable. 

V.  180.  To  thejage  Greeks  conven'd  in  Themis*  court 

Fort h-ijuitig  from  the  dome  the  prince  repair'd.'] 

Vol,  IV.  G 
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Behind  him  row'rl)^  ftalk'd.     Without  delay 

The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day; 

Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train.  185 

What  marks  of  luxury  the  marble  ftain  ! 

Its  wonted  luflre  let  the  floor  regain  ; 

The  feats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due  ; 

And  let  th'  abderfive  fponge  the  board  renew : 

It  was  cuflomary  for  kings  and  magi^rates  to  go  early 
every  morning  into  the  public  aflemblies,  to  diftribute  juf- 
tice,  and  take  care  of  public  affairs  :  but  this  aflembly  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  adion  of  the  OdyiTey,  the  poet 
pafTes  it  over  in  a  curfory  manner  without  any  enlarge- 
ment.    Euflathius. 

V,  189.  And  let  th*  ahjierjive fponge  the  board  rsTtenv.'^ 
The  table  was  not  antiently  covered  with  linen,  but  care- 
fully cleanfed  with  wet  fponges.  Thus  Arrian,  ^^ov  rots 
TT^oiTTil^x?,  e-7rd[yio-ov :  And  Martial : 

H^ec  tibi  forte  datur  tergendis  fpongia  vienfis. 

They  made  ufe  of  no  napkins  to  wipe  their  hands,  but 
the  foft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  they  called 
u%otA,oe,y^c-i'Kiciii  which  afterwards  they  threw  to  the  dogs  \ 
this  cuttom  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyfley,  lib.  10. 

'n?  Y  oretv  u^^pt  civctKlct  KvvBg  ^ulr'/^hv  'lovlcc 

As  from  foTHc  feafl  a  man  returning  lats^ 
His  faithful  dogs  all  7nest  hi?n  at  the  gate ^ 
Rejoicing  round,  fome  ?norfel  to  receive. 
Such  as  the  good  7?ian  ever  nxsont  to  give. 

The  morfel  in  the  tranflation,  and  the  ^etxlyfixray  in 
the  Greek,  mean  thefe  pieces  of  bread,  or  ^Tro^ccy^aXixi 
with  which  the  ancients  wiped  their  hands  after  eating, 
and  then  threw  to  the  dogs. 
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Let  fome  refrefli  the  vafe's  fullied  mold  ;  1 90 

Some  bid  the  goblets  boaft  their  native  gold  : 

Some  to  the  fpring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair, 

And  copious  waters  pure  for  bathing  bear : 

Difpatch  !  for  foon  the  fuitors  will  a/Tay 

The  lunar  feaft-rites  to  the  god  of  day.  195 

She  faid  ;  with  duteous  hade  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  fpring  repair : 
With  vajried  toils  the  re(l  adorn  the  dome. 
Magnificent,  and  blithe^  the  fuitors  come. 
Some  wield  the  founding  ax  ;  the  dodder'd  oaks         2C0 
Divide,  obedient  to  the  forceful  ftrokes. 
Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 
(Eumasus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return. 

V.  195.  The  lujiarfeajl-rites  to  the  god  of  day  P)^  This 
was  the  laft  day  of  one  month,  and  the  firft  of  the  follow- 
ing :  the  Greek  months  were  lunar,  the  fird-  day  of  every 
month  was  a  day  of  great  folemnity,  and  it  was  confecrat- 
ed  to  Apollo,  the  author  and  fountain  of  light,  Ulyfles 
had  faid,  lib.  14.  f.  186. 

Ere  the  next  moon  increafe,  or  this  decay ^ 
His  antient  realms  UlyJfesJJyall  furvey  ; 
In  blood  and  each  proud  opprejfor  mourn ^ 

This,  fays  Solon  In  Plutarch,  means  that  Ulyfles  fliail  re- 
turn on  the  laft  day  of  the  month  precifely ;  and  here  we 
find  it  verified.  Ulyffes  difcovers  himfelf  upon  this  day, 
and  kills  the  fuitors  :  by  his  return,  in  the  foregoing  period, 
is  meant  his  difcovery  ;  for  he  was  returned  when  he  made 
that  affertion  to  Eumaeus,     It  is  therefore  probable,  that 

the  above  recited  verfe  was  rightly  interpreted  by  So1ob« 

G  2 
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Three  porkers  for  the  feaft,  all  brawny  chin*d, 

He  brought ;  the  choiceft  of  the  tusky  kind  :  2  05 

In  lodgments  firfl:  fecure  his  care  he  view'd. 

Then  to  the  king  this  friendly  fpeech  renew'd  : 

Now  fay  fincere,  my  guelt !  the  fultor  train 

Still  treat  thy  worth  with  lordly  dull  difd^n  ; 

Or  fpeaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  humane  ?  210 

Some  pitying  god  (UlyfTes  fad  reply 'd) 
With  vollied  vengeance  blaft  their  tow'ring  pride  ! 
No  confcious  blufh,  no  fenfe  of  right  reftrains 
The  tides  of  lufl  that  fwell  their  boiling  veins  : 
From  vice  to  vice -their  appetites  are  toft,  215 

All  cheaply  fated  at  another's  coft! 

"While  thus  the  chief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
INIelanthius,  mafter  of  the  bearded  fold, 
The  goodlieft  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd 
Spontaneous  to  the  fuitors'  feaft  preferr'd :  220 

Two  grooms  affiftant  bore  the  vl(5iim3  bound ; 
With  quav 'ring  cries  the  vaulted  roofs  refound  : 
And  to  the  chief  auflere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  man. 

Here,  vagrant,  dill  ?  offcnfive  to  ray  lords  !  225. 

Blows  have  more  energy  than  air}'  words ; 
Thofe  arguments  I'll  ufe  ;  nor  confcious  fnamo. 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrufion  will  reclaim. 
On  this  high  feaft  the  meaneft  vulgar  boaft 
A  plenteous  board !  Hence  i  feek  anodier  hod  !         23.0 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  difdain'd, 
But  fhook  his  head,  and- rifing  wrath  redrain'd* 
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From  Cephalenia  crofs  the  furgy  main 
Philaetius  late  aniv'd,  a  faithful  fwain. 
A  fleer  ungrateful  to  the  bull's  embrace,  2^$ 

And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race; 
Imported  in  a  fhallop  not  his  own : 
The  dome  re-echo'd  to  their  mingled  moan^ 
Strait  to  the  guardian  of  the  briftly  kind 

He  thus  began,  benevolent  of  mind,  q^c 

AVhat  gueft  is  he,  offuch  majeflic  air  ? 
His  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare : 
^  pirn  thro'  th'  ecliple  of  fate,  the  rays  divine^ 
Of  fovereign  (late  with  faded  fplendor  fliine. 
If  monarchs  by  the  gods  are  plung'd  in  woe,  545 

To  what  abyfs  are  we  foredoom'd  to  go  I 
Then  affable  he  thus  the  chief  addrefs'd, 
Whild  with  pathetic  warmth  his  hand  he  prefs'd. 

Stranger  !  may  fate  a  milder  afpedt  fheWg 
And  fpin  thy  future  with  a. whiter  clue !  q^O 

V.  237.  Imparted  in  a  Jh  a  I  lop- ]   To  underfland 

this  paflage,  it  is  necelTary  to  remember  that  Melanthius-^ 
and  Philaetius  fed  their  flocks  and  herds  in  Cephalenia,  an 
adjacent  ifland.  under  the  dominion  of  Ulyfles  ;  but  Jiving  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  it,  they  are  brought  over  in  feparate  veffefs, 
by  different  ferrymen,  jrog^ft^'s?,  as  Homer  expreffes  it. 

v»  245  .  If  monarchs  by  the  ^odsy  etc.J  This  is  therea- 
Toning  of  Philaetius :  kings  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
care  of  the  gods  ;  and  if  the  gods  exempt  not  kings  from 
calamities,  how  can  inferior  perfons  (fays  Dacier)  exped 
t<J  be  exempted,  or  complain  in  the  day.  of  adverfity  \  but 
I  perfuade  myfelf  tbe  words  have  a  deeper  fenle,  and 
mean  UlyfTes  ;  *  Well  may  vagrants  fufFer,  when  kings, 
*  fuch  as  UlyfTes,  are  not  free  fronxaiiiivtions/ 

Gj 
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O  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries; 

The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  ikies ! 

Unpiteous  of  the  race  thy  will  began. 

The  fool  of  fate,  thy  manufaflure,  man, 

"With  penury,  contempt,  repulfe,  and  care,  25.5: 

The  gauling  load  of  life  is  doomed  to  bear. 

UlyfTes  from  his  ftate  a  wand'rer  (Hli, 

Upbraids  thy  powV,  thy  wifdom,  or.  thy  will : 

V.  251.  0  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries  j 
The  tyrant  i  not  the  father  of  the  jkhs  f\ 
Thefe  words  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  excefs  of  forrcw 
which  Philastius  feels  for  the  lufTerings  of  UlyfTes;  for 
they  certainly  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  reafon.  But  if  we 
confiJer  theflate  of  theology  in  Homer's  time,  the  fen- 
tence  will  appear  lefs  ofieniiTe  ;  **  How  can  Tupirer  (fays 
**  Philastius)  who  is  our  father^  throw  his  children  into 
•*  fuch  an  abyfs  of  mifery  ?  Thou,  oh  Jove,  haH-  made  us, 
"  yet  haft  no  compaffion  when  we  fuffer."  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  anfwer  this  argument  from  the  heathen  theolo- 
gy, and  no  wonder  therefore  if  it  confounds  the  reafen 
of  Philaetius ;  but  we  who  have  certain  hopes  of  a  future 
(late,  can  readily,  fclve  the  difficulty:  that  date  will  be  a 
time  of  retribution ;  it  will  amply  recompence  the  good 
man  for  all  his  calamities,  or  as  Milton  expreffes, 

IVill  Juflify  the  ivajs  of  Cod  to  men. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general  that  this  introdivflion  of 
Philaetius  and  his  fpeech,  fo  warm  in  the  caufe  of  Ulyffes, 
is  inferted  here  with  admirable  judgment ;  the  poet  in- 
tends to  make  ufe  of  his  afliftance  in  the  dertrudion  of  th€ 
fuitors ;  he  therefore  brings  him  in  giving  Ulyfles  full  af- 
furance  of  his  fidelity  ;  fo  that  when  that  hero  reveafs 
himfelf  to  him,  he  does  not  depart  from  his  cautious  cha- 
rafter,  being  before  certified  of  his  honefty.- 

1  will  only  add  that  Philaetius  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
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G  monarch  ever  dear !- O  man  of  woe  .' 

Frefh  flow  my  tears  and  fluil  for  ever  flow  !  266- 

Like  thee,  poor  flranger  guelt,  deny'd  his  home!- 
Like  thee,  in  rags  abicene  decreed  to  roam  f 
Or  haply  perifh'd  on  fome  diflant  coaft, 
Ih  Stygian  gloom  lie  glides  a  pendve  gholl  ! 

as  a  common  fervant,  but  as  an  officer  of  (late  and  digni- 
ty :  an'l  whatever  has  been  (aid  in  thefe  annotations  con* 
cerning  F.utnaeus  may  be  applied  to  Philastius;  he  is  here 
called  'flgv;*^e5  ht^m^  a  title  of  honour,  and  UlyfTes  pro- 
rrji-ies  to  marry  him  into  his  own  fami'y  in  the  fequel  of 
the  Odyfley.;  confequendy  he  is  a  ptrfona^ge  worthy  t® 
be  an  ador  in  epic  poetry, 

V.  260  Ft  eJJy  flo'v  7uy  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flonv."]- 
The  words  In 'the  original  are  I'^iov  a^  Uor.o-x,  and  they 
are  very  differently  explained  by  Dacier  and  Euflathius: 
i^ov,  r^r  Wiv  idgaa-x,  nyavtacx,  '*  J  have  f\veated  and 
*'  been  in  an  agony  at  the  thought  of  the  fevere  difpen.- 
**  fations  of  Jupiter  ;"  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Eufta- 
thius.  Dacier  takes  i^t^v  to  be  an  adje<5live,  and  then  It. 
mud  be  conneded  with  the  preceding  period* 

'^ihov  <y$  Evoijcrflt. 

Uf  privaiini^  vet  domeflico  adnionitus  fum  exevipJo,  (or- 
fo  we  may  render  i^iov,  meaning  UlyfTes ;  then  the  fenfe 
will  be  this  ;  Jupiter^  though  thou  haj}  made  us.  thou 
haft  no  covipajjion  upo?i  ynankindy  thou  cafteft  us  into  e* 
vils  and  niifery  ;  as  I  have  learned  by  a  private  or  dc" 
r/iejlic  infiance  ■  namely  in  the  per/on  ofUlyJJes,  'fniy 
judgment  were  of  any  weight,  I  fliould  recommend  this 
interpretation  rather  dian  that  of  Euftathius,  which  feems 
to  be>a  forced  one,  and  I  remember  no  inftance  of  this  na- 
ture in  Homer;  but  the  preference  is  fubmitted  to  the 
reader's  decifion. 
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O,  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave,  26^ 

I'll  grieve,  'till  forrow  fink  me  to  the  grave ! 

His  kind  protefling  hand  my  youth  preferr'd 

The  regent  of  his  Cephalenian  herd  : 

With  vaft  increafe  beneath  my  care  it  fpreads^ 

A  (lately  breed !  and  blackens  far  the  meads.  270 

Conflrain'd,  the  choice^  beeves  I  thence  import. 

To  cram  thefe  cormorants  that  croud  his  court : 

Who  in  partition  feek  his  realm  to  (hare ; 

Nor  hunran  right,  nor  wrath  divine  revere. 

Since  here  refolv'd  opprefTive  thefe  refide,  ZJS 

Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide  s 

Now,  to  fome  foreign  clime  inclin'd  to  fly. 

And  with  the  royal  herd  protedion  buy  : 

Then,  happier  thoughts- return  the  nodding  fcale,  \ 

Light  mounts  defpair,  alternate  hopes  prevail :  2^9- 

3n  op'ning  profpefts  of  ideal  joy 

JVly  king  returns  ;  the  proud  ufurpers  die. 

To  v^om  the  chief:  In  thy  capacious  mindf 
Since  daring  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  join'd ;  v 
Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  fate:--  285 

Attell,  oh  Jove,  the  truth  I  now  relate  ! 
Tliis  facred  truth  attefl  each  genial  pow'r, 
"Who  blefs  the  board,  and  guard  this  friendly  bow 'r  ? 
Before  thou  quite  the  dome  (nor  longdelay) 
Thy  wifh  producUin  a(5t,  with  pjeas'd  furvey,  290 

Thy  wond*ring  eyes  ihall  view :  his  rightful  reign 
By  arms  avow'd  Ulyfies  fhall  regain, 
^nd  to  the  ihades  devote  the  fuitor-tralri. 
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O  Jove  fupreme,  the  raptur'd  Twain  replies* 
With  deeds  confumm ate  fbon  the  promis'd  joys  !       295 
Thefe  aged  nerves,  with  new-born  vigor  ftrung. 

In  that  bled  caufe  fliou'd  emulate  the  young 

Aflents  Eumxus  to  the  pray'r  addrefl ; 
And  equal  ardors  fire  hk  loyal  bread. 

Meantime  the  faitors  urge  the  prince's  fale,  3CC 

And  deathful  arts  employ,  the  dire  debate: 
"When  in  his  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
Trufs'd  with  his  finewy  pounce  a  trembling  dove: 
Sinider  to  their  hope  !  this  omen  ey'd 
Amphinomus,  who  thus  prefaging  cry'd.  305 

The  gods  from  force  and  fraud  the  prince  defend; 
.  O  peers  !  the  fanguinary  fcheme  fufpend : 
Your  future  thought  let  fable  fate  employ; 
'And  give  the  prefent  hour  to  genial  joy. 

From  council  drait  th'  aflenting  peerage  ceas'd,       3  lO 
And  in  the  dome  prep^r'd  the  genial  fead". 


V.  505.  Afriphhiomuf,  ivho  thus  prefaging  crfd.']  k^ 
may  be  an<.ed  why  Amphinomus  gives  this  interpretation 
to  the  prodigy  ?  and  why  might  not  the  eagle  denote 
the  fuitors,  and  the  pidgeon  Telemachus  ?  no  doubt  but 
fuch  an  interpretation  would  have  been  Ipecious,  but  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  augury.  The  eagle  is  the  king  of 
birds,  and  mad  therefore  of  neceffity  denote  the  chief  per- 
fonage,  and  confequentiy  could  only  be  applied  to  UlyfTes^ 
or  Telemachus.  Amphinomus  thus  interprets  it,  and  the 
fuitors  acquiefce  in  his  interpretation. 

V.  311.    And  in  the  dome  prepared  the  genial  feaf}.']^ 
The  ancients,  fays  Kudathius,  obferve  that  this  is  the  on- 
ly place  where  the   fuitors  offer  any  facrifice  throughout:: 
the  whole  Odvdey,  and  that  there  is  no  indancc  at  ali^ 
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Dif-rob'd,  their  vefts  apart  in  order  lay, 

Then  all  with  fpecd  fuccindl  the  vidims  flay  y 

With  flieep  and  fliaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled, 

And  the  proud  fteer  was  on  the  marble  fpread.  315:, 

With  fire  prepar'd  they  deal  the  morfels  round. 

Wine  rofy  bright  the  brimming  goblets  crown'd. 

By  fage  Eum^Eus  horn  :  the  purple  tide 

Melanthius  froM  an  ample  jar  fupply'd  : 

that  they  make  any  prayer  to  the  gods.     But  is  It  evi* 

dent  from  this  place,  that  this  is  a  facrifice  ?   it  is  true 

the  facrificial  term  of  n^ivov  is  mentioned  ;  but  perhaps 

that  word  may  not  denote  a  facrifice  ;  for  h(ii7u,  though 

k  primarily  fignifies  the  flefh  of  animals  oflTered  to  the 

god?,  yet  in  a  lefs  proper  acceptation  implies  the  flefh  of 

all  animals  indi-fferently.     Thus  Athenxus,   rgo^iv,  rysv 

vav  vioyvZv  U^itMVy  which  mu ft  be  rendered,  the  flesh  of 

young  animals^.    Thus  lib*    7,    ivavi'Tflori^a  rci  vvktsj^ 

^vo^ivct.  n^iTcc,    iheflcjh  of  animaJs  that  are  killed  by 

night  fooneft  putrifies ;  and  Galen  ufes  ^ofi/,  and  npsioj^, 

for  an  animal  indifcriminately.     The  reafon  is,  becaufe 

originally  no  animal  was  ever  flain,  but  fome  part  of  it . 

was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  in  this  fenfe  every  ^«y  was 

U^iXo)).     If  we  confult  the  context  in  Homer,  it  muft  be 

allowed  that  there  is  no  other  word  but  ihivnt  that  dif- 

linguifhes  this  from  a  common  repaft,  dirough  the  whole 

delcription  ;  and  if  that  word  will  bear  a  remote  fignifi- 

cation,  as  U^Cio))  does,   I  fhould  conclude  that  this  is  no 

facrifice.     Nay,  if  it,  fhould  be  found  that  isgswixv  implies 

of  neceflity  a  religious  ad",  yet  it  will  not  prove  that  this 

^is  more  than  a  cuftomary  meal,  fince  the  ancients  at  all 
entertainments  made  libations  to  the  gods:  what  may  feem 

^  to  ftrengthen  this  conjedure  is,  that  the  poet  immediate- 
ly adds,  that  the  Greeks,  'A;(^<fi<«;,  facrificed  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  ;  without  mentioning  that  the  fuitors  partook 
in  the  facrifice  :  nay  they  feem  to  be  feafling  in  the  pa^ 
lace,  while  the  Greeks  are  offering  in  the  grove. 
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High  caniflers  of  bread  Philsetius  plac'd;  320 

And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repaft. 

Drfpos'd  apart,  UlyfTes  (hares  the  treat ! 

A  trivet-table,  and  Ignobler  feat, 

The  prince  appoints  ;  but  to  his  tire  affigns 

The  tafteful  inwards,  and  nedtareous  wines.  52^ 

Partake,  my  gueft,  he  cry'd  without  controul 

The  focial  feaft,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl : 

Dread  not  the  railer's  laugh,  nor  ruffian's  rage-; 

No  vulgar  roof  prote<5ts  thy  honour'd  age  ; 

This  dome  a  refuge  to  thy  wrongs  (hall  be,  27© 

From  my  great  fire  too  foon  devolv*d  to  me  I 

Your  violence  and  fcorn,  ye  fuitors,  ceafe, 

Left  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace. 

Aw'd  by  the  prince,  fo  haughty,  brave  and  young. 
Rage  gnaw'd  the  Up,  amazement  chain 'd  the  tongue.  335 
Be  patient,  peers  !  at  length  Antinous  cries  ; 
The  threats  of  vain  imperious  youth  defpife: 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow, 
That  dream  of  eloquence  (Iiould  ceafe  to  flcrw.' 

Without  reply  vouchfaf'd,  Anrinous  ceas'd  :  34© 

Mean-while  the  pomp  of  feftival  increas'd: 
By  heralds  rank'd,  in-  marfhall'd  order  move 
The  city-tribes,  to  pleased  Apollo's  grovc  : 

V.  323.  A  trhcMahk  and  ignohler  feat.l  This  dr- 
cumftance  is  not  inferted  unnecefTarily ;  the  table  is  fui- 
table  to  the  difguife  of  UlyfTes,  and  it  might  have  created 
a  jealoufy  in  the  fuitors  if  Telemachus  had  ufed  him  with 
greater  diftinition. 
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Beneath  the  verdure  of  which  awful  (hade, 

1  he  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  Ia.id  ;  54^ 

Partook  the  facred  feafl,  and  ritual  honours  paid. 

But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepar*d, 

(An  humble  fide" board  fet)  Ulyffes  fl^ar'd. 

Obfervant  of  the  prince's  high  behefl, 

Ills  menial  train  attend  the  flranger  gued  ; 

Whom  Pallas  with  unpard'ning  fury  fir'd, 

By'lordly  piide  and  keen  reproach  infpir'd. 

A  Saraian  peer,  more  ftudious  than  the  reft 

Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-born  jefl ; 

And  urg'd,  fortitle  to  a  confort  queen,  3f5 

Unnumber'd  acres  arable  anrl  green  ; 

(Ctefippus  nam'd)  this  lord  UlyfTes  ey'd, 

And  thus  burft  out,  impodhumate  with  pride. 

The  fentence  I  propofe,  ye  peers,  attend: 
Since  due  regard  murt:  wait  the  prince's  friend,  360 

■Let  each  a  token  of  e(^eem  beftow^ 
This  gift  acquits  the  dear  refpe.«R:  I  ov/e ; 
With  which  he  nobly  may  difcharge  his  feat, 
And  pay  the  menials  for  the  raafler's  treat. 

He  faid  ;  and  of  the  (leer  before  him  plac'd,         365 
That  finewy  fragment  at  Ulyffes  calf. 
Where  to  the  gaftern-bone  by  nerves  combin'd, 
The  wellhorn'd  foot  indifiblubly  joln'd 
Which  whizzing  high  the  wall  unfeemiy  fign'd. 
The  chief,  indignant,  grins  a  ghaftly  fmile;  370 

Revenge  and  fcorn  within  his  bofom  boil : 

V.  370. Cr/«f  a  ghafily  fmilcl  The  expreffioa 

in  Greek  is  remarkable : 
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When  thus  the  prince  with  pious  rage  inflam'd : 
Had  not  th'  inglorious  wound  thy  malice  aim'd 


^ccpaxviov  (or  'Ex^^'ovi^v^ 

Some  tell  us  that  there  is  an  herb  frequent  in  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  which  by  tafting  diliorts  the  mufcles,,  that  a  man 
feems  to  laugh  while  he  is  under  a  painful  agony :  and 
from  hence  the  Sardinian  laugh  became  a  proverb,  to  fig- 
nify  a  laugh  which  concealed  an  inward  pain.  Others  re- 
fer the  expreflion  to  an  antient  cuftom  of  the  Sardini- 
ans (a  colony  of  the  Lacedseraonians)  ;  it  is  pretended 
that  upon  a  cevtain  fedival  every  year,  they  not  only  flew 
all  their  prifoners  of  war,  but  alfo  all  the  old  men  that 
were  above  feventy,  and  obliged  thefe  miferable  wretches 
to  laugh  while  they  underwent  the  feverity  of  torment. 
Either  of  thefe  reafons  fully  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
l^x^loviog  yihag  ;  and  fliews  it  to  denote  an  exterior  laugh, 
and  an  inward  pain.  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  former 
interpretation,  not  oiily  as  it  appears  molt  natural,  but  be- 
caufe  Virgil  feems  to  underihnd  it  in  that  fenfe,  for  he 
alludes  to  the  above  meniioned  quality  of  the  Sardinian 
tierbs,  Eclogue  7.  v.  41. 

/;/;W(?  ego  Sardois  videor  tibi  amarior  herhis, 

■ deform'd  like  hitn  who  chaws 

Sardinian  herbage  to  contraift  his  jaws. 

The  reader  may  obferve  that  Ctedpnus  breaks  out  into 
buffoonry,  and  the  fuitors  are  frequently  guilty  of  it  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  Odyfley  t  thefe  levities  have  been  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  critics  as  too  lou',  and  unworthy  of  epic 
poetry  :  but  Homer  adapts  himfelf  to  his  characlers,  he 
paints  ridiculous  men  in  ridiculous  colours ;  ihaugh  I  will 
Rot  fay  but  fuch  charaders  are  more  proper  for  comedy 
than  epic  poetry.  If  ever  they  are  pardonable,  they  are 
in  Homer,  who  puts  thefe  low  pleafantries  int)  the  mouihs 
of  drunkards  and  debauchees  ;  fuch  perfons  being  gene- 
rally men  of  no  worth  or  ferious  deportment. 
Vol.  IV.  H 
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Fall  n  guiltlefs  of  the  mark,  my  certain  fpear 

Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear :  375 

N^or  fhou'd  tliy  fire  a  queen  his  daughter  boaft, 

The  fuitor  now  had  vanifh'd  in  a  ghoft : 

No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawlefs  pow'r 

Invade  my  dome,  my  herds  and  flocks  devour : 

For  genuine  worth,  of  age  mature  to  know,  ^So 

My  grape  (hall  redden,  and  my  harveft  grow. 

Or  if  each  other's  wrongs  ye  (till  fupport, 

With  rapes  and  riot  to  prophane  my  court ; 

"What  fingle  arm  with  numbers  can  contend  ?  -w 

On  me  let  all  your  lifted  f words  defcend,  (  S^S 

And  with  my  life  fuch  vile  dishonours  end.  ^ 

A  long  cefTation  of  difcourfe  enfu'd, 
By  gentler  Agelaus  thus  renew'd. 

A  juft  reproof,  ye  peers !  your  rage  reflraln 
From  the  prot£(5led  gueff,  and  menial  train  :  390 

And  prince  !  to  (top  the  fource  of  future  ill, 
AfTent  yourfelf,  and  gain  the  royal  will, 
Whiift  hope  prevail'd  to  fee  your  fire  reftor'd, 
Of  right  the  queen  refus'd  a  fecond  lord  ; 
But  v/ho  fo  vain  of  faith,  fo  bhnd  to  fate,  395 

To  think  he  ftill  furvives  to  claiin  the  ftate  ? 
Now  prefs  the  fbvereign  dame  with  warm  defire 
To  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  infpire  : 
The  lord,  fele6ted  to  the  nuptial  joys. 
Far  hence  will  lead  the  long  contended  prize:  40(9 

Whilft  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  bleft. 
You  reign,  of  this  imperial  dome  pofilft. 
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Sage  and  ferene  Telemachus  replies ; 
By  him  at  whofe  beheft  the  thunder  flies  I 
And  by  the  name  on  earth  I  mod  revere,  405 

By  great  UiyfTes,  and  his  woes  I  fwear  ! 
(Who  never  muft  review  his  dear  domain  ; 
Inroird,  perhaps,  in  Pluto's  dreary  train,) 
"Whene'er  her  choice  the  royal  dame  avows. 
My  bridal  gifts  fhall  load  the  future  fpoufe  :  410 

But  from  this  dome  my  parent-queen  to  chafe ! 

from  me,  ye  gods  1  avert  fuch  dire  difgrace. 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intelledual  gloora 
The  fuitors  fouls,  infenfate  of  their  doom  ! 
A  mirthful  phrenzy  feiz'd  the  fated  croud ;  415 

The  roofs  refound  with  caufelefs  laughter  loud . 

V.  403.  Sage  and  ferene  Telemachm  replies  >  etc.]]  It 
is  obfervable  that  Telemachus  fwears  by  the  forroivs  of 
his  father ;  an  expreffion  in  my  judgment,  very  noble, 
and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  filial  tendernefs.  This  was 
an  antient  cuftom  among  the  Orientals,  as  appears  from 
an  oath  not  unlike  it  in  Genefis  xxxi.  53.  And  Jacob 
Jhvare  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Ifaac. 

But  how  is  this  fpeech  to  be  underflood  ?  for  how  can 
Telemachus  perfuade  his  mother  to  marry,  when  he  knovv's 
that  UlyfTes  is  returned  ?  There  is  a  concealed  and  an  ap- 
parent meaning  in  the  expreffion^  Telemachus,  obferves 
Euitathius,  f\vears  that  he  will  not  hinder  his  motber  Trom 
taking  an  hufband,  but  he  meansUlyfles  :  the  words  there- 
fore are  ambiguous,  and  the  ambiguity  deceives  the  fui- 
tors, who  believe  that  by  this  oath  Telemachus  obliges 
himfelf  not  only  not  to  hinder,  but  promote  the  intended 
nuptials, 

415.  A  mirthful  phrenzy  feiz^dy  etc.]  It  is  in  the 
Greek,  "They  laughed  njoiih  other  mens  cheeks.  There  are 
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Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  furv'ey  1 
In  each  difcolour'd  vafe  the  viands  lay : 

many  explications  of  this  pafliige  :  Eudathius  imagines  it 
to  denote  a  feigned  and  pretended  laughter.  Erafmus 
explains  it  non  libentur  neque  ex  animo  rider  e,  Jtd  it  a 
rider  e  qua  ft  non  tuis ,  fed  alients  7naxiUis  t  ideas .  But 
if  we  confult  the  conduft  of  the  fuitors,  a  contrary  in- 
terpretation will  Teem  to  be  neceflary :  for  this  laughter 
of  the  fuitors  appears  to  be  very  real,  and  from  the  heart. 
Homer  calls  it  clir/Ssfov,  excejjive,  inextinguiihed;  and  a-  '^ 
gain,  »5^y  ys'^fltiTs-^v,  or  they  X^M^td'with  joy,  fuaviter 
riferunt ;  which  expreffions  denote  a  real  and  unfeigned 
laughter.  But  how  will  the  words  be  brought  to  bear  this 
conftrudion  ?  Very  naturally  :  They  laughed  as  if  they 
had  borrowed  their  cheeks,  as  if  their  cheeks  were  not 
their  own,  and  confequently  they  were  not  afraid  to  ufe 
them  with  licence  and  excefs  ;  (fuch  perfons  as  the  fuitors 
having  no  regard  for  any  thing  that  belongs  to  another.) 

Horace  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  expreffion^  ; 

Cum  rap'ies  in  jus  ^  malis  ridentem  alientu 
And  likewife  Valerius : 

Errantefque gena^  atque  aVuno gaudia  vultu. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dacier :  but  there  are  fome  lines 
in  the  Greek  that  make  it  doubtful  !  for  immediately  af- 
ter the  exprelTion  of  laughing  with  other  mens  clieeks. 
Homer  adds,  that  their  eyes  fiofwed  ivith  tears,  and^^ir- 
ronu  feized  their  fouls  ^  It  is  true,  Homer  defcribes  the 
fuitors  under  an  alienation  of  mind,  and  a  fuddea  diflrac- 
tion  occafioned  by  Minerva ;  and  fxom  hence  we  may  ga- 
ther the  reafon  why  they  are  toft  by  fo  fudden  a  tranfiti- 
on  to  contrary  paflions,  from  laughter  to  tears ;  this  mo- 
ment they  laugh  extravagantly,  and  the  next  they  weep 
with  equal  excefs  :  perfons  in  fuch  a  condition  being  li:* 
able  to  fuch  viciifitudes. 
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Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  Spontaneous  flow, 
And  fudden  fighs  precede  approaching  woe.  420 

V  417.  Floating  in  gore  protenious  to  furvey  ! 
In  each  difcotour'd  vafe  thf  viands  lay  /] 
This  Is  to  be  looked   upon  as  a  prodigy,  the  belief  of 
which  was  eflabhfhed  in  the  old  world,  and  confequently, 
whether  true  or  falfe  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  ia 
poetry.     See  BookXII.  Annot,  32. 

In  the  following  fpeech  of  Theoclymenus  there  is  a 
beautiful  enthufiafm  of  poetry ;  but  how  are  we  to  un- 
derftand  that  Theoclymenus  fees  thefe  wonders,  when 
they  are  Invlfible  to  all  the  fuitors  ?  Theoclymenus  was 
a  prophet,  and  fpeaks  of  things  future  as  prefent  ;  it  is 
the  eye  of  the  prophet  that  fees  thefe  events,  and  the 
language  of  prophecy  that  fpeaks  of  them'  as  prefent. 
Thus  when  he  fays  he  fees  the  palace  red  with  blood,  and 
thronged  with  ghods  ;  he  anticipates  the  event,  which  Is 
veridcd  in  the  approaching  death  of  tlie  fuitors. 

Ruitathius  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  laft  u'ords  of  this 
fpeech  Theoclymenus  intends  to  exprefs  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  ;  this  being  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  ecllpfes 
happen i  Others  underftand  by  It  the  death  of  the  liiitors, 
as  when  we  fay  the  fun  is  for  ever  gone  dov;n  upon  the 
dead  :  Theocritus  ufes  that  expreflion,  S'vna-Kovri  zrcivru 
^g^v;i«»  '^Xtov.  Homer  means  by  it,  that  the  fuitors  (halt 
never  more  behold  the  light  of  the  fun, 

— ••/jlXtog  Oi 


*Ov^vii  l^otTtoXaXl — - 

So  far  Eudathlus.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Roman 
poets  ufed  the  fame  expreifion  in  this  latter  fignifigatron. 
Thus  Catullus, 

N-Ms,  quum  femcl  occi.ilt  hrevis  luxy 
Nqx  ej}  pSTptiiua  una  donnieuda. 

Either  of  thefe  expoGtlons  make  the  paffigc  Inteiligibk. 
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In  vifioa  rap'd,  the  *  Hyperefian  feer 
Up-rofe,  and  thus  divm'd  the  vengeance  near. 

O  race  to  death  devote  !  with  Stygian  (hade 
Each  delHn'd  peer  impending  fates  invade  : 
With  tears  your  wan  di do rted  cheeks  are  drown'd  ;  425 
With  fanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round  : 
Thick  fwarnis  the  fpacious  hall  with  howling  ghofts. 
To  people  Orcus,  and  the  burning  coads  ! 
Nor  gives  the  fun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But.  univerfal  night  ufurps  the  pole !  430 

Yet  warn*d  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elate 
The  peers  reproach  die  fure  divine  of  fate  ; 
And  thus  Eterymachus :  The  dotard's  mind 
To  ev'ry  fenfe  is  lod,  to  reafon  blind  : 
Swift  from  the  dome  condui^l  the  flave  away ;  4^5 

Let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  day. 


V.  436.  he t  him  in  cpen  air  behold  the  day. 1  The 
fuitors  taking  the  predidion  of  Theoclymenus  literally, 
viz.  I  fee  you  ail  involv' d  in  daj  kncfi  i  think  him  diltraft- 
ed,  not  conceiving  his  words  to  be  a  prophecy  ;  and  there- 
fore by  way  of  derifion  command  him  to  be  carried  into 
a  place  of  public  relbrt,  that  he  may  convince  himfelf  it 
is  full  day.  Euftathius  Imagines,  they  intended  to  re- 
proach him  with  drunkennefs  becaufe  it  makes  all  ob- 
jeds  appear  indiftind  and  different  from  the  reality  :  he 
quotes  a  pleafant  expreflion  of  Anacharfis  to  this  pur^ 
pofe  :  a  certain  perfon  telling  him  at  an  entertainment  that 
he  had  married  a  very  ugly  woman  ;  "  1  think  fo  too, 
*'  (replies  Anacharfis)  but  f]ll  me  a  bumper,  that  I  may 
*'  make  her  a  beauty.'* 


*  Theoclymenus, 
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Tax  not  (the  heav'n-iUuminM  feer  rejoln'd) 
Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind  ; 
No  clouds  of  error  dim  th'  ethereal  rays. 
Her  equal  powV  each  faithful  fenfe  obeys.  44^ 

Unguided  hence  ray  trembling  fteps  I  bend. 
Far  hence,  before  yon'hov'ring  deaths  dcfcctid; 
"Left  the  ripe  harveft  of  revenge  begun, 
I  fliare  the  doom  ye  fuitors  cannot  fliun. 

This  faid,  to  fage  Pirseus  fpcd  the  feer,  445 

Hls  honour'd  hoft,  a  welcome  inmate  there.       , 
O'er  the  protracted  feaft  the  fuitors  fit. 
And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  wkh  pointlefs  wit : 
Cries  one,  with  fcornful  leer  and  mimic  voice,** 
Thy  charity  we  praife,  but  not  thy  choice  ;  45:0 

Why  fuch  profufion  of  indulgence  lliown 
To  this  poor,  timVous,  toil-deteding  drone  ? 
That  other  feeds  on  planetary  fchenies, 
And  pays  his  hod  with  hideous  noon  d:^.y  dreams. 
But,  prince  I  for  once  at  lead  beiieve  a  friend,  45  j 

To  fome  Sicilian  mart  thefe  courtiers  fend, 

V.  437.  T'ax  720t  (the  heavn  illumln'' d  feer  rejoin'' d) 
ctc.3  Eultathius  explains  the  anfwer  of  Theoclymenus 
to  be  both  pleafant  and  ferious  :  **  i  have  eyes^  and  there- 
"  fore  have  no  occafion  for  a  guide  to  lead  me  from  the 
*•  palace  ;  I  have  ears,  and  therefore  hear  that  my  ab* 
*'  fence  is  defired  ;  I  have  both  my  feett  and  therefore 
**  am  able  to  go  away  without  giving  others  the  trouble 
"  to  afli(t  me  ;  and  I  have  an  underfianding  well  inforni- 
"  ed,  by  which  I  fee  the  evil  that  threatens  the  fuitors, 
'*  and  hafte  away  to  avoid  it." 

V.  456.  To  I'ome  Sicilian  mart  thefe  courtiers  fendT^^ 


4'^ 
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Where,  if  they  yield  their  freight  acro/s  the  main, 
Dear  fell  the  Oaves  !  demand  no  greater  gain. 

Thus  jovial  they  ;  but  nought  the  prince  replies  ;  | 

Full  on  his  fire  he  rowl'd  his  ardent  eyes :  460 

It  is  evident  from  this  pafllige  that  the  name  of  Sicily  is 
very  antlent,  and  Euftathius  makes  the  following  remark 
upon  it :  that  the  rcafon  why  the  poet  never  mentions 
this  word  in  defcribmg  the  wandrings  of  UlyfTes  whicit 
happenf  d  chiefly  near  Sicily,  is  to  make  his  poetry  more 
furprizing  and  marvellous  ;  and  that  the  more  to  coun-^ 
tenance  thofe  fabulous  relations  and  miracles  Vv'hich  he  has 
told  the  PhceacianSj  he  chufes  to  fpeak  of  it  by  names  lefs' 
known,  and  lefs  familiar  to  his  readers.  Dacier  obferves 
from  Hochart,  that  this  illand  received  the  name  of  Sicily 
iVom  tb.e  Pliccnicians,  before  the  birdi  of  Homer,  or  the 
war  of  Troy  :  Siculi  in  their  langurige  lignifies  perfeSli*' 
on\  they  called  it  the //7^  (5//'^r/cT?/i7/7,  becaule  it  held 
the  chief  rank  amongft  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an :  "  It  is  the  largeif  and  bed  ifland  in  all  our  feas," 
fays  Strabo.  It  has  likewife  been  thought  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  Syrian  language,  namely  from  Segol.  or 
Segnl,  a  raifin.  For  long,  before  the  vine  was  known  in  A- 
fric,  Sicily  was  famous  for  its  vineyards,  and  from  thence 
the  Carthaginians  imported  their  raifins  and  vines.  Ho- 
mer celebrates  this  ifland  for  its  vines  in  the  9th  OdyfTey, 

Spontaneous  wines  from  v/eighty  cluflers  pour. 
And  Jove  defcends  in  each  prolific  fliow'r. 

It  is  likewife  probable  from  this  pafTage,  that  the  Sicilians 
traded  in  flaves  ;  for  their  lands  were  fertile,  and  they 
merchandized  for  them  to  manure  the  ground.  I  iTiould 
rather  think  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  barbari- 
ty to  their  flaves  ;  the  fuitors  fpeaking  by  way  of  terror 
to  intimidate  Theoclymenus  ;  and  the  expreflion  feems 
to  bear  the  fame  import  with  that  concerning  Echetus,j| 
\vc  v/il!  *  fend  him  to  Echetus,  or  the  Sicilians,  who  will] 
"  ule  him  with  the  utmoll  cruelty." 
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Impatient  (Irak  to  flefli  his  virgin  fword. 

From  the  wife  chief  he  waits  the  deathful  word. 

Nigh  In  her  bright  alcove,  the  pendve  queen 

To  fee  the  circle  fat,  of  all  unfeen. 

Sated  at  length  they  rife,  and  bid  prepare  465 

An  eve  repaO-,  with  equal  coft  and  care  : 

But  vengeful  Pallas  with  preventing  fpeed 

A  feaft  proportion'd  to  their  crimes  decreed ; 

A  feaft  of  death  !  the  feafter's  doom'd  to  bleed  1 


V.  463.  Nigh  in  her  bright  alcove^  the penjive  queen  "^ 
The  word  in  the  original  is  S/<^go?,  and  fignifies  a  large 
feat  that  would  hold  two  perfons,  from  ^^5  ?'eg«>'. 

This  circumftance  (obferves  Euftathius)  is  not  inferted 
in  vain :  the  poet  defcribes  Penelope  thus  feated,  that  (he 
might  fee  and  hear  the  ad^Ions  and  de(igns  of  the  fuitors, 
in  order  to  form  her  condudt  according  to  the  occa(ion  : 
now  for  inftance,  (he  perceives  their  infolence  rifen  to  fuch 
an  height,  that  (he  dares  make  no  further  delay,  but  im- 
mediately proclaims  herielf  the  prize  of  the  be(t  archer  : 
and  tills  naturally  conne(5ls  tlxe  (lory  with  the  next  book* 
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BOOK      XXL 

THE      A   Pv   C   U   M    E    N   T. 

The  bending  of  UlyfTes's  bow. 

^cnelope,  to  put  an  end  to  the  folUdtation  of  the  fuitors,  propofes  to 
marry  the  per/on  who  fhciild  firfi  hend  the  how  of  Vlyffes,  and  Jljoot 
through  the  r'wglets.  After  their  attempts  have  proved  ineffeHual, 
Vhjjes,  taking  Eunmus  and  PhiUtius  apart,  difcovers  himfelf  to 
them  :  then  returning,  defires  leave  to  try  his  Jirength  at  the  bow^ 
"which,  though  i  efufed  with  indignalin  by  the  fuitors,  Penelope  and 
Telemachus  caufe  it  to  be  delivered  lu  his  hands.  He  bends  it  im- 
mediately, and /hoots  through  all  the  rings.  Jupiter  in  the  fame 
infant  thunders  from  heaven  ;  Vlyjfes  accepts  the  omen,  and  gives 
aftgn  to  Telemachus,  whcflands  ready  aryned  at  Insftdcs 

/L    N  ■•'■  Pallas  now  to  raife  the  rivals  fires, 
"=•   With  her  own  art  Penelope  infpires  : 
AVho  new  can  bend  UlyfTes  bow,  and  wing 
The  well-aim'd  arrow  thro'  the  diflant  ring, 


This  book  is  entitled  To|a  S-sV;^,  oj  tht  pfopi/itlon  of 
the  bonv  :  this  adion  of  Penelope  has  given  occafion  of 
raillery  both  to  modern  and  antient  critics  ;  they  infinuate 
that  fhepropofed  this  exercife  of  the  bow  to  try  the  Itrength 
of  her  gallants,  determining  to  have  regard  to  that  fingle 
<iuali(ication  in  the  choice  of  her  hufband. 

Penelope  vires  juvenuni  tcntahat  in  arcu^ 
^i  latuf  arguereti  corncus  arcus  eraU 
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Shall  end  the  flrife,  and  win  th'  ioiperial  dame;  5 

But  difcord  and  black  death  await  the  game  I 
The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  flair  afcends. 
At  dillance  due  a  virgin  train  attends ; 

They  interpret  vsy^V>  lflci'jv(rui  into  a  fen^  very  contra- 
ry to  the  characfler  of  Penelope.  It  is  true,  other  authors 
have  dire61-ly  charged  her  with  nnchafHty,  and  affirm  that 
•  (lie  had  a  Ton  named  Pan,  becaufe  ai/  the  fuitors  had  a 
lliare  in  him.     Lycophron  calls  her. 

It  is  the  exercife  of  tli^bow  that  has  occafioned  thefe 
imputations  ;  for  none  of  Homer's  commentators  have 
given  the  reafon  why  (lie  propofes  that  exercife  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  therefore  feeing  no  reafon  for  it,  they  have  in- 
vented a  falfe  one,  and  give  the  (lory  a  ridiculous  air :  I 
ilatter  myfelf  that  a  better  folution  may  be  found  out,  and 
u  reafon  given  why  Penelope  propofes  this  exercife  in  par- 
ticular, and  preferable  to  any  other. 

We  are  to  remember  that  this  day  was  facred  to  Apol- 
lo ,  this  is  evident  from  the  preceding  book,  where  the 
Ithacans  offer  an  hecatomb  in  a  grove  confecrated  to  that 
deity  ;  the  diverfion  fuits  the  day,  the  exercife  of  the  bow 
being  proper  to  be  pradifed  on  the  feftival  of  that  deity, 
who  is  the  patron  of  it.  Several  of  the  tides  of  Apollo  are 
derived  from  it;  E«t'«^yo^,  'ExiktjjooAc^,  Agyv^firc^aj, 
It  is  flrange  that  this  necelliiry  obfervation  fliould  efcape 
the  notice  of  all  commentators. 

If  any  thing  further  were  v/anting  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
conduct  of  Penelope  in  pronof  ng  the  bow.  an  inftance  al» 
mod  parallel  to  it  miuht  be  produced  from  hidory  When 
Cambyfes  was  prepaang  to  make  war  againft  Ethiopia, 
the  king  of  that  country  bent  his  great  bow  with  two  tin* 
gers  in  the  prefence  of  the  Perfian  ambalTadors,  and  un- 
bending it  ajiain,  delivered  it  to  them  with  thefe  words  ; 
that  when  the  Perfians  could  do  the  like,  they  might  hope 
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A  brazen  key  fhe  held,  the  handle  turn'd. 

With  fteel  and  polifh'd  elephant  adorn'd:  10 

Smh  to  the  inmoft  room  flie  bent  her  way. 

Where  fafe  reposM  the  royal  treafures  lay  ; 

to  conquer  the  j^thiopians.     There  is  nothing  more  ab- 

ftird  in  the  delivery  of  the  bow  to  the  fuitors  by  Penelope, 

than  in  the  fame  adl  of  the  .Ethiopian  king  to  the  Perfian 

anibafTadors. 

V.  9.  A  brazen  key  Jloe  held,  etc.]  The  numerous  par- 

'tlcularities  Snd  digrellive  hiftories  crouded  together  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book  have  not  efcaped  cenfure.  The 
poet  very  circumftantially  defcribes  the  key,  and  the  make 
(jf  it,  as  iikev/ife  the  bow  and  quiver,  then  teHs  us  Who 
gave  it  to  UlyfTes  ;  at  the  mention  of  the  donor's  name  he 
ftarts  into  a  little  hiftory  of  him,  and  returns  not  in  many 
lines  to  his  fubjed ;  he  then  no  lefs  circumftantially  de- 
fcribes the  chamber,  and  the  frame  of  the  door,  he  de- 
fcends  to  every  particular  of  Penelope's  opening  it,  and 
every  ftep  and  motion  fhe  takes  till  fhe  produces  the  bow 
before  the  fuitors.  This  condudl  has  been  liable  to  ob- 
re<5lion,  as  made  up  of  pardculars  of  fmall  importance,  to 
no  propofed  end.  But  notwithftanding,  every  circumitance 
is  not  without  its  effect  and  beauty,  and  nothing  better 
fhews  the  power  of  the  poet's  diftion.  So  great  a  critic 
as  Vida  admired  this  very  pafTage.    Poetic,  iib.  2, 

Jpfa  proc<ii  etiarn  ut  jufit  certare  fagitiis 
.    Pene/opef  optatas  proniittens  callida  tadas 
Vi^ori,  per  cjuanta  ?nor^  difpaidia  mentef 
Sufpenfas  trahit,  anteviri  quam  proferet  arcumf 

The  poet  adapts  his  verfe  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjed; 
the  defcription  loiters,  to  exprefs  the  (ludied  delay  of  Pe- 
nelope, and  her  unwillingnefs  to  bring  affairs  to  adecifion. 
However  I  will  not  promife  that  thefe  digreffions  and  an- 
ient hiftories  will  pleafe  every  reader ;  the  paflage  is  fb 
far  from  being  faulty,  that  it  is  really  an  inftance  of  iio- 
Vot.  IV.  I 
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There  (hone  high  heap 'd  the  labour'd  brafs  and  ore, 
4nd  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulj'fles  bore, 
And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guihlefs  flept  15 

Thofe  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept. 

This  gift,  long  fince  when  Sparta's  fiiores  he  trod. 
To  young  UlyfTes  Iphitus  beftovv'd  :  m 

Beneath  Orfilochus  liis  roof  they  meet  ; 
One  lofs  was  private,  one  a  public  debt :  20 

Meffena's  flate  from  Ithaca  detains  * 

Three  hundred  flieep,  and  all  the  ihepherd  fwains  : 

mer's  judgment  j  yet  every  thing  that  is  not  a  fault,  is  not 
a,  beauty.  The  cafe  is,  Penelope  propofes  the  trial  of  the 
l)OW,  merely  to  protra^  time  from  the  nuptials  ;  flie  is  flow 
in  producing  it  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  and  Homer,  to  paint 
this  flownefs  in  a  lively  manner,  lets  the  fubjed  of  the 
poem  (land  ftill.  and  wanders  out  of  the  way,  that  he  may 
not  come  too  foon  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

V,  21.  Msjenas  ftate^  etc.]  Is  has  been  difputed 
whether  MefTene  here  was  a  city  or  a  country  ;  Strabo 
affirms  it  to  be  a  country,  lib.  8.  It  v/as  a  port  of  Laconia, 
iinder  the  dominion  of  Menelaus  in  the  tisne  of  the  war 
of  Troy;  and  then  (continues  that  author)  the  city 
named  MefTene  was  not  bu.lt.  Paufanias  is  of  ihe  fame  o- 
pinion,  lib.  4.  chap,  \ .  '  Before  the  battle  of  Leudra  be- 

*  tween  tb.e  Thebans  and  Lacef-^nemoni.ins,  it  is  my  judg- 

*  ment  that  there  was  no  city  called  MefTene  ;  this  is  evi- 

*  dent  from  the  words  of.  i4omer,' 

Now  Ortilrschus  lived  in  Pher?e»  a  city  0^  MefTenia,  and 
conf^-qiientlrUlyfils  and  Iphitus  meeting  at  his  palace  in 
MefTenia,  Homer  raufl  meiin  the  country,  not  t!ie  city. 
That  OYtilochus  lived  in  Pher.x,  appears  from  the  third 
Odyfif^iy. 
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And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  iKge  the  laws, 

Tlie  king  and  elders  truft  their  commo.i  caufe. 

But  Iphitus,  employ'd  on  other  cares,  25 

Search'd  the  wide  country  for  his  wand'ring  mares, 

And  rRLilcs,  the  ftrongeH:  of  the  lab'riog  kind  ; 

Haplefs  to  fearch  !  more  h.-iplefs  ftill  to  find  ! 

This  Iphitus  was  the  Ton  of  Kurytus  mentioned  la  the 
eighth  book*  fa'mou's  for  his  iliiW  in  archery . 

Van:  Eurytus  /  ivhofe  arl  became  Hj  crime, 
S'wept  from  the  earth,  he  pertfh'd  in  his  prime y 
Sudden  th'  irremeahU  nvaj  he  irody 
Who  boldly  dnrj}  dify  the  bo'wyer  God, 

So  that  e^en  this  digreflion  is  not  foreign  to  the  purpofe  : 
the  poet  largely  deibribes  the  bow,  being  to  make  great 
ufe  of  it  in  the  fequei  of  the  OdyfTey  :  he  ihews  it  was 
originally  in  the  pofteiHon  of  Eurytus,  the  mofl  fartious  ar- 
cher in  the  world  :  nay,  this  very  digreflion  may  appear 
to  be  abfolutely  neceiTary ;  it  being  requifite  to  defcribe 
that  bow,  as  of  no  common  excellence  and  ilrengthj  which 
was  not  to  be  drawn  by  any  of  the  fuitors ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  fets  off  the  ftrength  of  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
who  alone  is  able  to  bend  it. 

V.  22-  Three  hundred  theep,  etc. 3  ft  has  been  obferv- 
ed  in  a  former  annotation,  that  fucli  ravages  or  pyracies 
were  not  only  lawful  but  honourable  amonglt  the  ancients  : 
whv  then  is  Ulyiks  herefent  to  redemand  the  fpoils  made 
by  the  Meflenians  ?  Dacler  anfwers,  that  fuch  inroads 
were  not  allowable  except  in  open  war  ;  (lie  mems  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Greeks  ;  for  they  themfelves  exercifed 
fuch  pyracies  with  impunity  againft  other  nations. 

I  2 
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For  journeying  on  to  Hercules  at  length, 
The  lawlefs  .wretch,  the  man  of  brutal  rtrength,  50 

Deaf  to  heav'n's  voice,  the  foclal  rite  tranfgreft  ; 
And  for  the  beauteous  mares  deftjoy'd  his  gueft. 

V.  3 1.  Deaf  to  heav'ris  voice ^  the  foetal  rite  tranf  « 
g^^fi'li  Homer  very  folemnly  condemns  this  aflion  of  1 
Hercules  in  flaying  Iphltus ;  and  fome  authors  (remarks  ^ 
Euftathius)  defend  him  by  faying,  he  was  feized  with  ^ 
madnefs,  and  threw  Iphltus  down  from  the  top  of  his  pa-  ^ 
lace ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  Homer  ,  and  to  the  fentiment 
of  thofe  who  write  that  Hercules  was  delivered  as  a  fiave 
to  Omphale,  for  the  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Iphltus. 

But  what  chiefly  wants  explication  is  the  exprefiioa 

H2i<rec,T,        

That  is,  /je  paid  no  reverence  to  his  table.  The  table 
was  held  facred  by  the  ancients,  by  means  of  which,  ho- 
nour was  paid  to  the  god  of  friendship  and  hofpitality  :  it 
was  therefore  a  crime  to  dlftionour  it  by  any  indecent  be- 
haviour.    To  this  purpofe  Juvenal : 

Hie  vcrhis  niillus  pudor^  aut  rcvsnniia  men  fa. 

The  f^atues  of  the  gods  were  ralfed  upon  the  tables,  they 
were  confecrated  by  placing  on  them  fa't,  which  was  al- 
ways efteemed  holy,  and  by  offering  libations  to  the  gods 
from  them  :  the  table  therefore  is  called  in  Plutarch  <p<A/- 
at  <c>iqliv  ^a^iiVy  Ka,i  fsv/ftiv,  the  altar  of  the  gods  of  friend" 
■  ship  arid  hofpitality :  and  therefore  to  have  eaten  at  the 
fame  table,  was  efleemed  an  Inviolable  obligation  of  friend- 
fliip;  and  rg^Trs^icv  Trxecc/^oiiveiv,  to  tranfgrefs  againft  the 
table,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  the  blackeft 
of  crimes.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  was  cuftomary,  upon 
making  an  alliance  of  hofpitality,  to  give  mutual  tokens  ; 
thus  Ulyffes  here  prefents  Iphltus  with  a  fword  and  fpear; 
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He  gave  the  bow  ;  and  on  Ulyfles*  part 

Receiv'd  a  pointed  fword  and  miflile  dart : 

Of  lucklefs  frienddiip  on  a  foreign  fhore  g.^ 

Their  firft,  laft  pledges  !  for  they  met  iio  more. 

The  bow,  bequeath'd  by  this  unhappy  hand, 

UlyfTes  bore  not  from  his  native  land. 

Nor  in  the  front  of  battle  taught  to  bend. 

Bat  kept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  friend,  ^0 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afcent, 
By  many  an  eafy  (iep,  the  matron  went ; 
Then  o*er  the  pavements  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  poliih'd  oak  the  level  pavements  fliine) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazling  light  difplay'd,  4.J 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  fhe  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn  round ; 
The  bars  fall  back ;  the  flying  valves  refound ;  5# 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 

Jphltus  UlyfTes  v,?ith  a  bow.  And  the  producing  thefe  to- 
kens was  a  recognition  of  the  covenant  ofhofpitality,  be:* 
tween  the  perfons  themfeives,  and  their  defcendents  in 
following  geuerations.  - 

'  v.  51.  Loud  as  a  bull  makes  kill  and  valley  ring.'} 
This  defcription  prefents  us  with  a  noble  image;  Homer- 
introduces  It  to  (hew  the  largenefs  and  (Irength  of  the 
door,  which  refounds  as  it  opens.  This  exalts  a  trifling 
circumlhnce  into  fubllmity  and  dignity,  and  renders  a 
common  adion  poetical ;  not  unlike  that  in  the  24th  of 
the  lliud, 

I  3 
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She  moves  majeftlc  thro'  the  wealthy  room, 

Where  treafur'd  garments  caft  a  rich  perfume  ; 

There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung,  55 

Reach *d,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung : 

Acrofs  heii  knees  (be  laid  the  well  known  bow. 

And  penfive  fate,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 

To  full  fatiety  of  grief  (he  mourns, 

Then  filent,  to  the  joyous  hall  returns,  60 

To  the  proud  fuitors  bears  in  penfive  ftate 

Th'  unbended  bow,  and  arrows  wing'd  with  fate. 

Behind,  her  train  the  polifh'd  coffer  brings. 
Which  held  th'  alternate  brafs  and  filver  rings. 
Full  in  the  portal  the  chafle  queen  appears,  ^p 

And  with  her  veil  conceals  the  coming  tears  : 
On  either  fide  awaits  a  virgin  fair ; 
While  thus  the  matron,  with  majeftic  air. 

Say  you,  whom  thefe  forbidden  walls  inclofe. 
For  whom  my  vi(5lims  bleed,  my  vintage  flows ;  70 

W'/de  as  appears  fame  pai ace-gate  difplafdj 

So  broad  his  pinicnsjlr etched  their  ample  shade, 

r.  57.  Acrofs  her  knees  ibe  laid  the  'wsll-knonun  honv. 
And  psnjtve  fate,  and  tears  began  to  flo'w.'] 
The  bow  recalls  to  her  mind  the  thought  of  her  hufband, 
and  this  raifes  her  forrows.  The  lealt  trifle  that  once  be- 
longed to  a  beloved  perfon,  is  fufficient  to  cafl:  a  cloud  o- 
Ter  the  foul,  which  naturally  falls  in  a  fliower  of  tears  :  and 
BO  doubt  the  exercife  which  the  fuitors  are  to  pra«5life  with 
the  bow,  upon  which  her  future  fate  depends,  aggravates 
her  forrows  ;  flie  weeps  not  only  for  the  lofs  of  Ulyffes, 
but  at  the  thought  that  (he  is  ready  to  enter  upon  fecond 
nuptials,  contrary  to  her  inclinations. 
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If  thefe  negledled,  faded  charms  can  move  ? 

Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  ? 

If!  the  prize,  if  nie  you  feek  to  wife,. 

Hear  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  ftrife.. 

Who  firft  UlyfTes'  wond'rous  bow  (hall  bend,  ■  j^ 

And  thro*  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  fend,  * 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  forfake  my  home. 

For  him  forfake  this  lov'd,  this  v/eakhy  dome. 

Long,  long  the  fcene  of  all  my  paft  delight,.  ^ 

f  4 

And  ftiil  to  laft,  the  viHon  of  my  night !  g^ 

Graceful  flie  faid,  and  bade  Eamasus  fhow^ 

The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 

From  his  fiill  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  fpring, 
,  Touch 'd  at  the  dear  memoirals  of  his  king. 

Philaetius  too  relents,  but  fecrel  fhed  8c 

The  tender  drops.     Antlnous  faw,  and  faid. 
Hence  to  your  fields,  ye  ruftics  !  hence  away. 

Nor  (tain  with  grief  the  pleafures  of  the  day ; 

Nor  to  the  royal  heart  recall  in  vain 

The  fad  remembrance  of  a  periih'd  man.  g^ 

Enough  her  precious  tears  already  flow 

Or  ftiare  the  feaft  with  due  refpe(5t,  or  go 

To  weep  abroad,  and  leave  to  us  the  bow  : 

No  vulgar  tafk  !  Ill  fuits  this  courtly  crew 

That  flubborn  horn  which  brave  Ulyfles  drew.  95 

■  l.well  remember  (for  1  0az'd  him  o'er 

While  yet  a  child)  what  majefly  he  bore  J 

And  flill  (all  infant  as  I  was)  retain 

The  port,  the  ftrength,  the  grandeur  of  the  man  ! 
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He  fald,  but  in  his  foul  fond  joys  arife,  100 

And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
To  fpeed  the  fiying'fhaft  thro*  every  ring, 
Wretch  I  is  not  thine  :  the^arrows  of  the  king 
Shall  end  thofe  hopes,  and  fate  is  on  the  wing  ! 

Then  thus  Telemachus,    Sonie  god  I  find  lo^ 

With  pleafing  phrenzy  has  pofTefs'd  my  mind"; 
When  a  lov'd  mother  threatens  to  depart, 
Why  with  this  ill-tim'd  gladnefs  leaps  my  heart  ? 

V.  1-05.  TJjen  thu!  Tefetfhachas ,  Some  god  T  find,^ 
etc.3  This  fpeedi  is  not  without  greater  obfcurity  than 
is  ufual  in  fo  clear  a  writer  as  Homer.  M.  Dacier  has 
done  it  juftice,  and  clearly  opened  the  fenfe  of  it  in  her 
paraphrafe.  '*  Surely,  fays  Telemachus.  Jupiter  has  dif- 
"  ordererd  my  undcrftandrng  :  1  fee  my  mother,  wife  as 
**  flie  is,  preparing  to  leave  the- palace,  and  enter  upon 
"  a  fecond  marriage ;  and  yet  in  thefe  melancholy  cir- 
**  cumflances,  I  think  of  nothing.but  diverting  myfelf,  and 
**  being  an  idle  fpedator  of  this  exercife  of  the  bow  :  no, 
**  no,  this  is  not  to  be  fufferedr  you  (the  fuitors)  ufe  your 
^  utmoft  efforts  to  rob  iBe  of  Penelope,  \  will  therefore 
*Vufe  mine  to  retain,  her;  a  woman  the  mod  excellent  in 
**  any  nation;  But  why  do  I  praife  her  ?  you  know  her 
**  worth  ;  ufe  therefore  no  pretext  to  defer  the  trial  of 
**  tlie  bow,  that  we  may  come  to  an  i/fue;  I  will  try  the 
"•  bow  with  you  ;  and  if  I  fucceed,  then  I  will  retain  her 
*'  as  the  prize  of  the  concjueft  ;  then  fhe  fhail  not  be  o-- 
**  blidged  to  fecond  nuptials  ;  nor  will  Penelope  abandon 
"  a  fon,  who,  emulating  his  father  is  (like  him)  able 
•*  to  bear  the  prize  firom  fo  many  antagonifts." 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  of  Telemachus; 
the  didion  iadeed  is  fomewhat  embarafTed.,  and  the  con- 
Bedions  a  little  obfcure  j  but  this  is  done  by  the  poet,  to 
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Come  then,  ye  fuitors  !  and  dlfpute  a  prize 

Richer  than  all  th'  Achaian  ftate  1  applies,  hq 

Than  all  proud  Argos,  or  Mycasna  knows. 

Than  all  our  ifles  or  continents  enclofe : 

A  woman  matchlefs,  and  almoft  divine, 

Fit  for  the  praife  of  ev'ry  tongue  but  mine. 

No  more  excufes  then,  no  more  delay  ;  1 1 5 

Hafte  to  the  trial Lo  !  I  lead  the  way. 

I  too  may  try,  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 

The  feather'd  arrow  thro'  the  deftin'd  ring, 

Then  if  no  happier  knight  the  conqueft  boall, 

I  fliall  not  forrow  for  a  mother  loft  ;  1 20 

But  bleft  in  her,  pofTefs  thefe  arms  alone. 

Heir  of  my  father's  ftrength,  as  well  as  throne. 

He  fpoke ;  then  rifing,  his  broad  fword  unbound, 
And  caft  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 
A  trench  he  open'd  ;  in  a  line  he  plac*d  125 

The  level  axes,  and  the  points  made  hi\, 
(His  perfed  fldll  the  wondVing  gazers  ey'd, 
The  game  as  yet  unfeen,  as  yet  untry'd.) 
Then,  with  a  pianly  pace,  he  took  his  ftand ; 
And  grafp'd  the  bow,  and  twang'd  it  in  his  hand.       130 
Three  times,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  efTay ; 
Three  times,  unequal  to  the  tafli,  gave  way ; 

exprefs  the  diforder  and  hurry  of  mind  in  Telemachus, 
who  fears  for  the  fate  of  Penelope  :  therefore  th-'  con- 
De<5lion  of  the  periods  is  Interrupted,  to  reprefent  Telema* 
chus  ftarting  thro*  eagernefs  of  fpirit  from  thought  to 
thought,  without  order  or  regularity. 
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A  modefl  boldners  on  his  cheek  appear'd. 

And  thrice  he  hop^d,  and  thrice  again  he  fear'd. 

The  fourth  had  drawn  It.     The  great  fire  with  joy   1 3,5 

Beheld,  but  with  a  fign  forbade  the  boy. 

His  ardour  (Irait  th'  obedient  prince  fupprefl. 

And  artful,  thus  the  fuitor-train  addreft. 

V.   135.  The  fourth  bad  dravjn  it,     Ths  great  fire 
ixithjoy 
Beheld^  but  't»Uh  ajign  forbade  '    3 

It  is  not  apparent  at  the  firft  view  why  Ulyfles  prohibits 
Telemachus  from  drawing  the  bow  ;  but  Eufhthius  gives 
fufficient  reafbn  for  this  conduft  :  it  would  have  defeated 
his  whole  defign.,  and  rendered  the  death  of  the  fuitors 
impradiicable  ;  for  Telemachus  had  declared  that  he 
would  retain  Penelope,  if  he  fucceeded  in  the  exercife  of 
the  bow ;  and  this  of  neceflity  would  create  an  immedi- 
ate conteft  between  that  hero  and  the  fuitors,  and  bring 
matters  unfeafonably  to  extremity.  The  fame  author 
afligns  a  fecond  reafon ;  Ulyffes  fears  left  Telemachus  by 
bending  the  bow  fhould  make  it  more  fupple  and  flexible^ 
and  therefore  commands  him  to  defift,  left  it  fhould  be 
drawn  by  the  fuitors  ;  befides  if  he  had  drawn  it,  it  would 
have  raifed  an  emulation  amongfl  them,  and  they  would 
have  applied  the  utmofl  of  their  abilities  not  to  he  out- 
done by  fb  young  a  perfon  as  Telemachus ;  but  his  de- 
fpair  to  effecft  it,  makes  them  lefs  follicitous,  the  trial  be* 
ing  equally  unfuccefsful  to  them  all. 

It  may  alfb  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  very  happy  ad- 
drefs  made  to  Telemac^^us  by  •^'omer  •,  he  fhews  us  that 
he  could  have  drawn  it,  but  defiils  in  obedience  to  Ulyf- 
fes :  thus  the  poet  has  found  out  a  w.iy  to  give  T  elema- 
chus  the  honour  of  the  victory  without  obtaining  it ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  fhews  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  Ulyffes, 
who  r^flrains  his  fon  in  the  heat  of  his  attempt  •,  and  makes 
him  by  a  happy  prefence  of  mind  at  once  forefee  the  dan- 
ger, and  prevent  it. 
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Oil  lay  tlie  caufe  on  youth  yet  immature  ! 
(For  heav'n  forbid,  fuch  weaknefs  fhould  endure)       140 
How  (hall  this  arm,  unequal  to  the  bow, 
Retort  an  infult,  or  repel  a  foe  ? 
But  you  !  whom  heav'n  with  better  nerves  has  bleft, 
Accept  the  trial,  and  the  prize  contefl. 

He  call  the  bow  before  him,  and  apart  14.J 

A^ainf]:  the  poliHi'd  quiver  propt  the  dart. 
Reluming  then  his  feat,  Epitheus*  fon 
The  bold  Antinous  to  the  red  begun, 
*'  From  where  the  goblet  f:rft  begins  to  flow, 
"  From  right  to  left  in  order  take  the  bow ;  l  ^0 

V.  149.  From  nuhei-e  the go^'ht  Hrjl  begins  to  floi» 
From  right  to  left,  etc.] 
Antinous  makes  this  piopofition,  that  every  perfbn  may 
try  his  ilvill  without  confufion.  Perhaps  it  is  propofed  by 
Antinous  by  way  of  omen,  tlie  right  hand  being  reckon- 
ed fortunate  :  but  however  that  be,  it  is  very  evident  that 
in  the  ntertainments  of  the  ancients  the  cup  was  deliver- 
ed towards  the  right  hand  :  hence  h^lc^cig  came  to  r.^» 
nify  to  drink  towards  the  right  hand,  and  Athenaeas  thus 
iaterp.iets  this  pafTage  in  the  firit  of  the  Iliad. 

"Which,  remarks  that  author,  fignihes  Ihh^ylo  -r^oTi'vov^ 
7s5  Ixurttq  rxTg  hhxTc,  And  there  is  exprefs  mentioa 
made  of  this  pradice,  /lo.  i.  ter,  597.  of  the  iiiad. 


Clive^oii- 


That  is,  hc-gintrhig  from  the  right  hand,  as  the  fchoHaft 
righdy  interprets  it,  Vulcan  delivered  the  hivl  to  all  the 
godf. 
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"  And  prove  your  (everai  fhengths"--The  princes  heard. 

And  fir  ft  Leiodes,  blamelefs  prieft,  appear'd^ 

The  eldeft  born  of  Ocnop's  noble  race, 

Who  next  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place ; 

He,  only  he  of  all  the  fultor-throng,  155 

Their  deeds  deteRed,  and  abjur'd  the  wrong. 

With  tender  hands  the  ftubborn  horn  he  drains, 

The  ftubborn  horn  refifted  all  his  pains  i 

This  obfervation  explains  various  palTages  in  many  ac- 
tient  authors,  as  well  as  in  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey :  the 
cuftom  indeed  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  bat  it  is  at 
leaft  a  curiofity,  and  valuable  becaufe  antient.  I  doubt 
not  but  the  bowl,  out  of  which  thefe  perfons  drank,  ^^'ould 
by  antiquaries  be  thought  ineftimable  ;  and  the  pofTeffion 
of  an  antient  bowl  is  not  quite  fo  valuable  as  the  knov.'- 
ledge  of  an  antient  cuftom. 

V,  152. Lei  odes,  b!a77ieiefs  prirft.~\   The  word 

in  the  original  is  !^vo(rKoog^  a  perfon  who  makes  predidions 
from  vidims  or  from  the  fmoke  of  the  facrifice.  Ihis 
Leiodes,  the  poet  tells  us,  fate  next  to  the  bowl ;  the 
reafon  of  it,  faith  Euftathius,  was  becaufe  the  fuitors  fear- 
ed left  poifon  fhould  be  mixed  in  it,  and  they  thought 
themfelves  fafe  through  his  care  and  infpe<5lion :  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  better  reafon  to  fay,  that  he  fate  there  in 
difchargc  of  his  office  as  a  prophet,  to  make  libations  to 
the  gods ;  as  was  cuftomary  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  entertainments. 

The  pogt  adds  that  this  prophet  was  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment ;  the  reafon  may  be  becaufe  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  infolence  of  the  fuitors,  and  there- 
fore withdrew  from  their  converfation ;  or  perhaps  the 
word  is  inferted  only  to  fhew  that  his  place  was  the  firft 
{for  Euftathius  explains  y.v^oirarci  by  Tr^Siros  and  iv<r6' 
Tccro^)  and  therefore  he  was  the  molt  proper  perfon  to 
begin  the  expcfiment,  that  the  reft  might  make  trial  ac- 
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Already  in  defpalr  he  gives  it  o'er  ; 

Take  it  who  will,  he  cries,  I  ftrive  no  more.  160 

What  numVoas  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow  ! 

What  fouls  and  fpirlts  fhall  it  fend  below  ! 

cording  as  they  were  feated,  fuccertively  ;  and  what  makes 
this  the  more  probable  is  that  the  propination  always  be- 
^an  from  the  moft  honourable  perfon 

v.  161  •  IVhat  fiunirous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  hovjl 
What  fouls  ^  andfpirits^  etc.] 
There  is  in  thefe  words  a  full  and  clear  predi<ftion  of  the 
deftrudion  df  the  fuitorsby  the  bow  of  UlyfTes  ;  but  what 
follows,  when  the  prophet  comes  to  explain  hinifelf,  ren« 
ders  it  ambiguous,  Better  iJideed  to  die.,  etc.  The  next 
Hne  is  very  remarkable  for  the  difl.in(5iion  it  makes  between 
i^*jf«05  and  '\>\iy:/iy  foul  and  /pit it  ^  the  reader  may  turn 
to  the  note  on  lib.  23.  ver^  92,  122.  of  the  Iliad  ;  and 
that  on  lib.  11.  ver.  743.  of  the  OdylTey,  where  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning 
this  divifion.  I  (hall  only  here  add  a  paffage  in  St.  Paul 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  did  not  then  occur  to  me,  that 
remarkably  falls  in  with  it.  The  'word  of  God  is  quick  a?id 
po'werful,  and  sbarf^er  than  a  tnuo-edgedj'vjordj  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  afunder  of  foul  and  fpirit.     Heb^ 

iv,  12. 

This  Leiodes  falls  by  the  fword  of  Ulyfles  in  the  next 
book;  but  is  it  not  infjuftice  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
perfon  who  is  here  defcribed  as  a  man  of  virtue,  detefting 
the  adions  of  the  fuitors,  and  dignified  with  prophecy  ? 
It  is  eafy  to  anf^ver  this  objefticin  ;  he  is  one  of  the  fui- 
tors to  Penelope,  as  appears  from  his  trying  the  bow  a- 
mongd  the  reft  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  her  in  marri- 
age, and  confequentiy  he  is  involved  in  the  general  crime: 
this  diftinguifhes  his  <:afe  from  that  of  Medon  and  Phe- 
mius,  whom  Ulyffes  fpares,  it  appearing  that  they  made 
no  pretenfions  to  the  bed  of  Penelope,  whereas  Leiodes 
endeavours  to  marry  the  queen,  which  fingle  ad  would 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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Better  Indeed  to  die,  and  fairly  give 

Nature  her  debt,  than  difappointed  live. 

With  each  new  fun  to  fome  new  hope  a  prey,  165 

Yet  ftill  to-morrow  falfer  than  to  day. 

How  long  in  vain  Penelope  we  fought  ? 

This  bow  fhall  eafe  us  of  that  idle  thought, 

And  fend  us  with  fome  humbler  wife  to  live. 

Whom  gold  thall  gain,  or  deftiny  (hall  give.  1 70 

Thus  fpeaking  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  plac'd, 
(With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  grac'd) 
At  diftance  far  the  feather'd  fliaft  he  throws. 
And  to  the  feat  returns  from  whence  he  rofe. 

To  him  Antinous  thus  with  fury  faid,  175 

What  words  ill-omen'd  from  thy  lips  have  fled  ? 
Thy  coward  funftion  ever  is  in  fear ; 
Thofe  arms  are  dreadful  which  thou  canfl  not  bear. 
Why  fliould  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the  brave  ? 
Becaufe  the  prieft  is  born  a  peaceful  flave.  1 80 

Mark  then  what  others  can he  ended  there, 

And  bade  Melanthius  a  va(l  pyle  prepare  ; 

iHe  gives  it  indant  flame  ;  then  fafi:  bcfide 

Spreads  o'er  an  ample  board  a  bullock's  hide. 

With  melted  lard  they  foak  the-ic^apon  o'er,  185 

Chafe  evVy  knot,  and  fupple  evVy  pore. 

exclude  Ulyfles  from  his  own  bed  and  dominions.  Be- 
fides,  if  we  would  efcape  the  punifliment  of  wicked  men, 
wc  mull-  not  only  dere'i  their  crimes,  but  converfation. 

V.  186  CSa/e  ev'ry  knot y  and pipple  e'Sry pore ?\  This 
paflligc  has  been  egregioufly  mlfunderflood,  and  i'  has 
been  imagined  that  this  unguent  is  to  anoint  the  limbs  ok. 
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Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  flrength  as  vain ; 

The  bow  infjcxible  refills  their  pain. 

The  force  of  great  Earymachus  alone 

And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untry'd,  unknown  :  ,190 

Thofe  only  now  remain'd ;   but  thofe  confeft 

Of  all  the  train  the  mightieft  and  the  bcft. 

Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noify  crew, 
The  maders  of  the  herd  and  flock  withdrew. 

the  fuitors  to  make  them  more  fapple,  after  the  manner 
of  the  wrefHers  who  obferved  that  cufbm  ;  but  it  is  ve- 
ry evident  that  ro^ov  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  Greek, 
and  that  it  is  the  bow,  not  the  limbs  of  the  fuitors,  that 
is  to  be  anointed.  EuQathius  thus  fully  explains  it ;  the 
lard  is  brought  to  make  the  bow  pliant,  they  chafe  It  be- 
fore the  fire,  that  the  particles  of  it  may  enter  the  pores 
of  the  bov/  and  render  it  flexible.  But  Euflathius  falls 
into  an  error  about  the  feat  that  is  brought  by  Melanthi- 
us  :  he  imagines  the  fuitors  fate  while  they  drew  the 
bow,  that  they  might  be  upon  a  level  with  the  ringlets 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  whereas  in  reality 
the  feat  is  brought,  that  they  may  fit  while  they  chafe 
the  bow.  fiomer  himfelf  fays,  when  Leiodes  endeavours 
to  draw  it,  that  he  (tood  up,  uvi^arot  and  again. 

He  ftood,  and  ftepping  forward  try'd  the  bow. 
Sr>i  0  A^  ZTV   soov  <(i>v,  xa<   ro|»  7r«p>jr<^£j'. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  condu(ftof  Uiyf* 
fes,  who  is  diredly  affirmed  to  lit  while  he  draws  it  ? 

'Avrohv  Ik  oicpfoio  KX$Kf^ivog 


That  circumftance  is  inferred  to  (hew  the  great  ftrength 
and  dexterity  of  UlyfTes,  who  is  able  to  draw  it  in  that 
difadvantageous  pofl:ure :  the  poet  in  every  incident  main- 
tains his  fuperiority.  • 

K2 
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The  king  obferves  them  :  he  the  hall  forfakes,  195 

And,  paft  the  limits  of  the  court  o'ertakes. 

Then  thus  with  accent  mild  UlyfTes  fpoke : 

Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock ! 

Shall  I  the  fecret  of  my  breaft  conceal* 

Or  (as  my  foul  now  dictates)  (hall  I  tell  ?  200 

V.  193.  Then  from  the  hall^andfr^im  themlfy  crew. 
The  ma'ters  of  the  herd  and  flock  'withdrew^ 
It  is  wonderful  how  exadtly  the  poet  obferves  the  diilrU 
bution  of  time  ;    he  diftindly  marks  the  adion  of  every 
day,   and  allots  a  proper  fpace  to  every  adion.     In  this 
place  the  poem  goes  forward  while  UlyfTes  withdraws  to 
engage  the  aififtance  of  Philstius  and  Eumaeus.     The. 
fuitors  are    amufed  and  employed  about  the  bow,  while 
UlyfTes  fleals  away  from  their  obferration^  and  returns 
without  raifing  their  jealoufy.      The  poet  likewile  mana- 
ges the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  Ulyfies  very  judicioufly ; 
thojgii  he  knew  the  fidelity  of  Eumxus  and  Philsetius,  yet 
he  trurts  them  not  with  the  knowledge  ofhisperion,  till' 
the  very  hour   of  execution ;    agreeable  to  the  general 
chara^fter  of  his  cautious  nature  and  profound  fecrecy. 
Bat  then  Is  not  this  an  imputjiion.  to   Penelope,   that  he. 
fliould  chufs  to  dlfcovcr  hirafelf  tc  tliefe  two  perfons,  ra- 
ther tlian  to  his  queen  ?   The  anfwer  is,  there  was  a  ne- 
cefnty  for  bis  difcovery  to  the  former,  but   none  to   the 
latter;  he  wants  their  afhfbnce  in  the  future  engagement, 
and  makes  good  ufe  of  it ;   whereas    a  difcovery  made  to 
the  queen   could  have  been  of  no  advantage,  and  miglit 
pofFibly  have  proved  det rinaental ;  befides,  this  is  a  feafon 
that  requires  expedition  ;  and   we   find  UlyfTes  complies 
with  it ;  and  Is  very  concife  In  the  difcovery  and  inter- 
view widi  rhilastius  and  Eumaeus.     The  poet  therefore 
referves  the  difcovery  of  Ulyfles  to  Penelope  to  a  time  of 
more  leifure,  that  he   may  dwell  upon  it  more  largely, 
and  beautify  his  poem  with  fo  efTential  an  ornament  with 
greater  folemnity-* 
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Say,  fhould  fonie  fav'ring  god  reflore  again 

The  Ipfl:  UlyfTes  to  his  native  reign  ; 

How  beat  your  hearts  ?  what  aid  would  you  afford  ? 

To  the  proud  fuitors,  or  your  antient  lord  ? 

Philsetius  thus.     Oh  were  thy  word  not  vain  !        205 

Would  mighty  Jove  reftore  that  man  again  ! 

Thefe  aged  finews  with  new  vigour  (trung 

In  his  blelt  caufe  fliould  emulate  the  young: 

With  equal  vows  Eumaeus  too  implor'd 

Each  pow'r  above,  with  wiflies  for  his  lord.  210 

He  faw  their  fecret  fouls,  and  thus  began. 

Thole  vows  the  gods  accord  :  behold  die  man  ! 

Your  own  UlyiTes !   twice  ten  years  detain'd. 

By  woes  and  wand'rings  from  this  haplefs  land  : 

At  length  he  comes  ;  but  comes  defpis'd,  unknown,  215 

And  finding  faithful,  you,  and  you  alone. 

All  elfe  have  ca(t  him  from  their  very  thought, 

Ev'n  in  their  wifiies,  and  their  pray'rs,  forgot ! 

Hear  then,  my  friends  !  if  Jove  this  arm  fucceed, 

And  give  yon'  impious  revellers  to  bleed,  220 

My  care  (hail  be,  to  blefs  your  future  lives 

W^ith  large  pofTelllons,  and  with  faithful  wives ;  \ 

Fait  by  my  palace  fhall  your  domes  afcend. 

And  each  on  young  Telemachus  attend. 

And  each  be  cali'd  his  brother,  and  my  friend.  j^2 

To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trufl:  your  eye : 

Lo  !    the  broad  fear  indented  en  my  thigh, 

When  with  Autolycus's  fons,  of  yore. 

On  Parnafa'  top  I  chac'd  the  tufky  boar. 
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His  ragged  veft  then  drawn  afide  difclos'd  230 

The  fign  conrplcuous^  and  the  fear  expos'd : 

V.  231. and  the  fear  expos'*  dP^  Arllflotle  treat- 

irtg  of  the  different  fort  of  Remembrances,  chap,  17.  of 
his  Poetics,  divides  them  into  two  kinds,  natural  or  ad' 
ventithus  ;  the  former  fort  is  fimple  and  without  art, 
which  poets  ufe  for  want  of  invention  ;  as  for  inftance, 
when  they  bring  about  tlie  difcovery  of  a  perfon  by  fome 
natural  mark  or  token  upon  the  body:  the  latter  are  ei- 
ther marks  upon  the  body,  or  fears  occafioned  by  fome  ac- 
cident, or  tokens  difHndl  from  the  body,  fuch  as  the  oaf- 
ket,  etc.  which  Plautus  and  Terence  ufe  in  the  difcovery 
of  feveral  perfons  in  their  comedies  :  of  this  latter  kind 
is  this  fca.r  of  Ulyfles ;  it  is  an  adventitious  remembrance, 
and  thefe  remembrances  (continues  Ariftotle)  may  be 
ufed  with  more  or  lefs  art :  thus  in  the  cafe  of  this  wound 
of  UlyfTes,  it  is  ufed  by  Komer  in  a  different  way  ;  Eu- 
rydea,  lib.  19.  defcries  it  accidentally;  Ulyffes  here 
-fhews  it  to  Eumseus  and  Philaetius  voluntarily  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  all  thofe  marks,  which  a  poet  defignedly  and 
deliberately  ufes  to  eftablifh  any  verity,  have  lefs  ingenui- 
ty than  thofe  which  produce  their  effecfls  undefignedly  and 
cafually,  and  confequently  the  remembrance  in  the  nine- 
teenth OdyiTey  is  irxjre  ingenious  than  the  fecond  difcove- 
ry. The  reafon  is,  it  fnews  no  ingenuity  to  Iwve  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  marks,  when  we  have  an  intention  to  make 
the  difcovery :  it  caufes  no  furprife  nor  variety,  neither 
is  it  produced  by  any  art  or  invention :  on  the  contrary, 
the  other  in  the  nineteenth  book  arifes  from  the  fubjedb, 
and  not  from  the  fancy  of  the  poet  oxily.  i3ut,  fays  Da- 
cier,  when  Ariflotle  affirms  that  this  prefent  remembrance 
wants  ingenuity,  we  are  not  yet  to  imagine  that  he  con- 
demns it ;  for  it  is  a  remembrance  made  by  neceffity.  U- 
lyffes  has  not  opportunity  to  wait  till  the  difcovery  is 
made  accidentally,  as  in  the  nineteenth  book ;  he  is  ab- 
folutely  compelled  to  make  it  oefignedly,  to  engage  Eu- 
mccus  and  Philjstius  in  his  caufe,  by  plainly  proving  to 
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Eager  they  view'd ;  with  joy  they  ftood  amaz'd  '^ 

With  tear-full  eyes  o'er  all  their  mafler  gaz'd-: 

Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  caft, 

His  head,  his  flioulders,  and  his  knees  embrac'd:       23^ 

Tears  follow'd  tears  ;  no  word  was  in  their  pow.'r 

In  folemn  fiienca  fell  the  kindly  fliow't-. 

The  king  too  weeps,  the  king  too  grafps  their  handa. 

And  movelefs,  as  a  marble  fountain,  ftands. 

Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  fetting  fun ;        240 
But  fird  the  wife-man  ceas'd,  and  thus  begun. 

Enough on  other  cares  your  thought  imployj 

For  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 

Full  many  foes,  and  fierce,  obferve  us  near  : 

Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear,  245 

Re-enter  then,  not  all  at  once,  but  flay 

Some  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 

To  me,  neglecled  as  I  am,  I  know 

The  haughty  fuitors  will  deny  the  bow ; 


them  that  he  was  the  real  UlyfTes.  If  therefore  that  he- 
ro ihews  lefs  art  in  the  manner  of  the  remembrance,  he 
fhews  more  wifdom  in  accommodating  hh  condu(5l  to  the 
opportunity,  and  ufing  the  prefent  conjun<Slure  advanta- 
geoafly,  to  bring  about  his  own  re  eftabliihment  I  will 
only  further  obferve  the  judgment  of  Homer  \n  making 
this  difcovery  with  the  utmoft  brevity,  concluding  it  in 
the  compafs  of  two  verfes:  he  had  before  enlarged  upon 
the  wound,  and  the  reader  is  already  fully  inftru<5led  m 
the  flory :  there  is  likewife  another  reafon  that  requires 
conctlenefs  ;  the  urgency  of  the  time  demands  it,  for  U* 
lyfTes  and  Eumceus  could  not  be  long  in  conference  with- 
out obfervation,  and  raifing  the  jealoufy  of  the  fuitors. 
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But  thou,  Eumseus,  as  'tis  born  away,  250 

Thy  mafler's  weapon  to  his  hand  convey. 

At  ev'ry  portal  let  fome  matron  wait. 

And  each  lock  faft  the  well  compared  gate : 

Clofe  let  them  keep,  whate'er  invades  their  ear ; 

Tho'arms,  or  (houts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear,       255' 

To  thy  fl:ri(5t  charge,  Philcetius  we  confign 

The  court's  mail!  gate:   to  guard  that  pafs  be  thine. 

This  (aid,  he  firfl  return'd:  the  faithful  fwains 
At  difiance  follow,  as  their  king-  ordains. 
Before  the  flame  Eurymachus  now  (tands,  260 

And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafes  it  with  his  hands  ; 
Still  the  tough  bow  unmov'd.     The  lofty  man 
Sigh'd  from  his  mighty  foul,  and  thus  began  : 

1  mourn  the  common  caufe  ;  for,  oh  my  friends- ! 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grief,  what  fiiame  attends  ?       26^ 
Not  the  lod  nuptials  can  affecfl  me  more, 
(For  Greece  has  beauteous  dames  on  ev'ry  fliore) 

V.  2?  2.  /It  ev'ry  portal,  etc. 3  This  is  a  very  ne- 
ceiTary  injundion  :  UlyfTes  fears  not  only  left  any  of  the 
fuitors  fhould  make  his  efcape,  but  alfo  left  any  of  the 
women  who  were  friends  to  the  fuitors  fhould  give  infor- 
mation to  their  partifans  abroad,  and  introduce  them  to 
their  alTiftance.     Euftathius, 

V.  266.  Not  the  lojl  nuptials 3    No  doubt  but 

Eurymachus  mifreprefents  his  real  feniiments,  when  he 
makes  the  lofs  of  Penelope  of  little  importance  ;  but  his 
condud  is  an  exacl  pi<5ture  of  human  nature  :  when  we 
have  ufed  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  our  defires, 
and  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  objed  immediately 
loles  its  value  and  we  would  be  thought  to  defpife  it. 
To  be  eafy  under  any  difappoimment  is  the  rcfuitofrei^- 
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But  baffled  thus  !  confefs'd  fo  far  below 
UJyfTes'  ftrength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow ! 
How  (hall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride  !  27^ 

Our  weaknefs  fcorn  ?  Antinous  thus  reply'd. 
Not  foy  Eurymachus  :  that  no  man  draws 
The  wond'rous  bow,  attend  another  caufe. 
Sacred  to  Phoebus  is  the  lolemn  day. 
Which  though tlefs  we  in  games  would  wafle  away ;  275^ 

{on ;  but  to  feem  to  defpife  what  we  have  been  very  fb- 
licitous  to  obtain,  arifes  from  the  pride  of  our  natures, 
which  perfuades  us  to  endeavour  to  cheat  the  world  into 
an  opinion  that  we  have  not  been  difappointed  :  the  re- 
medy for  this  difeafe  of  our  minds,  is  a  regular  condiKfl, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  even  in  all  our  affairs,  that  the 
feale  be  not  raifed  too  high  or  deprefled  too  low. 

V.  274.  Sacred  to  Phoebui  is  the  folemn  clay'^  Anti- 
nous  in  this  reply,  fpeaks,  as  well  as  Eurymachus,  with 
difiimulation ;  he  is  unwilling  to  give  a  true  reafbn,  and 
therefore  invents  a  falfe  one  :   the  true  reafon  why  he  de- 

t 

fers  the  trial  of  the  bow  is,  becaufe  he  fears  his  inability 
to  draw  it ;  the  feigned  reafon  is  a  pretended  piety  paid 
to  the  day :  it  was  a  day  to  be  obferved  religioufly,  and 
he  infinuates  that  all  fports  upon  it  are  a  prophanation  of 
it  J  and  confequently,  Apollo  being  provoked,  difables 
them  from  drawing  the  bow,  of  which  he  is  the  patron. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  he  propofes  to  offer  a  libation,  to 
atone  for  the  abufb  of  the  day  by  their  diverftons.  But 
perhaps  the  reafon  why  Antinous  defers  the  exercife  of 
the  bow  to  the  following  day,  is  not  becaufe  he  thought 
it  unlawful  to  proceed  in  it  on  the  feftival  of  Apollo  ;  for 
why  fliould  an  exercife  which  was  inflituted  in  honour  of 
that  deity,  be  thought  a  prophanation  of  the  day  ?  I 
(hould  therefore  rather  conclude  that  the  impiety  intend- 
ed by  Antinous,  was  their  oniifEon  in  not  offering  a  facri- 
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'Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-timM  lirife  forfro. 

And  here  leave  fixt  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 

Kow  bid  the  few'r  approach,  and  let  us  join 

In  dde  libations,  and  in  rites  divine, 

So  ends  our  night :  before  the  day  flull  Tpring,  sSo 

The  choiceft  offVings  let  Melanthius  bring; 

Let  then  to  Phoebus'  name  the  fatted  thighs 

Feed  the  rich  fmokes,  high  curling  to  the  fkies. 

So  fhall  the  patron  of  thefe  arts  beftow 

(For  his  the  gift)  the  (kill  to  bend  the  bow.  2S5 

They  heard  well-pleas'd :  the  ready  heralds  bring 
The  cleanfing  waters  from  the  limpid  fpring  r 
The  goblet  high  with  rofy  wine  they  crown 'd, 
|n  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 
That  right  compleat,  uprofe  the  thoughtful  man,       29* 
And  thtis  his  meditated  fcheme  beeaa. 

o 

If  what  I  aOc  your  noble  rainds  approve, 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  the  royal  love  ! 
Ctiief,  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous'ear, 
(whole  fage  decifion  I  with  wonder  hear)  295 

fice  to  that  god  before  they  begun  the  trial,  that  he  might 
profper  their  endeavours  ;  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech 
makes  tlus  opinion  probable  :  *  Let  us  now  defer  the  ex- 

*  periment,  and  offer  facrifice  in  the  morning  to  Apollo,. 

*  that  he  may  give  us  fuccefs  in  drawing  the  bow;' 
which  implies  that  they  were  unfuccefsful  becaufe  they 
had  forgot  to  facrifice  I  will  only  add,  tl\at  Antinous  men- 
tions a  goat  as  an  offering  to  Apollo  ;  we  have  before  feen 
bulls,  flieep  and  bullocks  offered  to  that  deity :  the  rea- 
fon  why  a  goat  is  a  proper  vi6lim,  I  fuppofe  is  beciur^  he 
is  a  rural  god,  and  patron  of  ftiepherds,  and  therefore  all 
kinds  of  beads  were  offered  to  him  promifcuoufly. 
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And  if  Eurymachus  the  motioa  pleafe  ; 

Give  heav'n  this  day,  and  reft  the  bow  in  peace. 

To-morrow  let  your  arms  difpute  the  prize, 

And  take  it  he,  the  favour'd  of  the  fkies  ! 

But  fince  till  then,  this  trial  you  delay,  200 

Truft  it  one  moment  to  my  hands  to-day  : 

Fain  would  I  prove,  before  your  judging  eyes, 

What  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  defpife  ; 

If  yet  this  arm  its  antient  force  retain  ; 

Or  if  my  woe?  (a  long-continu'd  train)  305 

And  wants  and  infults  make  me  lefs  than  man. 

Rage  flafli'd  in  lightning  from  the  fuitors  eyes. 
Yet  mix*4  with  terror  at  the  bold  emprize. 
Antinous  then  :  O  miferable  guefl ! 
Is  common  fenfe  quite  banifli'd  from  thy  bread  1  310 

SufHc'd  it  not  within  the  palace  plac'd 
To  fit  difHnguifh'd,  with  our  prefence  grac'd, 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer, 
A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wanderer  ? 
To  copious  wine  this  infolence  we  owe,  31J; 

And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow  : 
The  great  Eurytion  when  this  frenzy  ftung, 
Pirithous'  roofs  with  frantic  rvot  rung ; 

V.  318.  Pirithous'  roofs,  etc.]  The  Hory  of  the  Cen- 
taur is  this :  Pirithous  a  Lapithite,  marrying  Hippodaniia 
the  daughter  of  AdraftuSj  invited  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thae  to  his  nuptials  ;  the  Centaurs  drinking  to  great  ex- 
cefs,  and  offering  violence  to  the  bride,  engaged  them  in  a 
quarrel ;  Furytion  was  the  perfon  who  began  the  diforder, 
and  the  war  that  enfued  becam.e  fatal  to  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Centaurs.     Horace  alludes  to  this  hillory. 
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Boundlefs  the  Centaur  rag'd ;   'till  one  and  all 

The  heroes  rofe,  and  dragg'd  him  from  the  hall  ;      32^ 

u^f  neqiih  viodici  tranfillai  viunsra  lih-.'rij 
Centaurea  monei  cum  Lapithis  riaa  fuper  mero 
JDehellata- 

The  Lapithires  were  a  people  of  Theflaly  inhabiting  the 
mountains  Pind us  and  Othrys;  the  Centaurs  were  their 
neighbours,  and  dwelt  in  mount  Pelion.  This  war  be- 
tween the  Lapithites  and  the  Centaurs  probably  lafled  a- 
bout  a  year :  for  it  began  on  the  day  of  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous,  and  on  the  day  that  his  fon  Polypastes  was  born, 
he  obtained  a  decinve  viftory  over  the  Centaurs,  and 
drove  them  from  mount  Pehon^  Tluis  hb.  2.  ver.  900* 
of  tne  Iliad. 

Thy  troops,  Ar;^il^^,  Polyp^tes  leads 
And  Eleon,  flielter'd  by  Olympus'  (hades  ; 
Sprung  from  Pirithous  of  immortal  race, 
The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodame's  embrace, 
That  day  when  hurl'd  from  Pelion's  cloudy  head 
To  diftant  dens  the  ihaggy  Centaurs  fled. 

The  hifl:ory  is  at  large  related  by  Ovid,  Metamorph.  12. 
He  calls  Eurytion  by  the  name  of  Eurytus,  and  defcribes 
the  nuptial  feaH:  in  a  cave,  and  not  in  the  palace  of  Piri- 
thous.    Thus  Mr.  Dryden: 

In  a  cool  cave*s  recefs  the  treat  was  rnade, 
Whofe  entrance  trees  with  fpreadlng  boughs  o'erfhade: 
There  one  more  brutal  of  the  brutal  brood, 
<Dr  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood. 
Or  both  at  once  ;   beheld  with  ludful  eyes 
The  bride,  at  once,  refolv'd  to  make  his  prize  : 
Down  went  the  board  ;  and  fad'ning  on  her  hair 
He  feiz'd  with  fudden  force  the  frighted  fair : 
'Twas  Eurytus  began. 
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His  nofe  the^;  {hortenM,  and  his  ears  they  !llt, 
And  fent  him  fobet'd  home,  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  curft, 
Fatal  to  all,  but  to  th'aggrefTor  firft#  * 

Such  fate  I  prophefy  our  gueft  attends,  3^5 

If  here  this  interdifled  bow  he  bends  ; 
Uor  fhall  thefe  walls  fuch  infolence  contain ; 
The  firft  fair  wind  tratifports  him  o'er  the  main ; 
Where  Echetus  tb  death  the  guilty  brings, 
(The  worft  of  mortals,  ev'n  the  worft  of  kings)  33O 

"Better  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  chear, 
Ceafe  the  mad  ftrife,  and  fhare  our  bounty  here. 

To  this  the  queen  her  juft  diflike  expreft ; 
'Tb  impious,  prince  !  to  harm  the  {Iranger-gued, 
Bafe  to  infult  who  bears  a  fuppliant's  name,  355 

And  fome  refpe<fl  Teleraachus  may  claim, 
What  if  th'  immortals*on  the  man  bettow 
Sufficient  ftrength  to  draw  the  mighty  bow  ? 
Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  chiefs  ador'd, 
Accept  a  wand'ring  ftranger  for  my  lord  ?  34O 

A  hope  fo  idle  never  touch'd  his  brain  ; 
Then  eafe  ycur  boToms  of  a  fear  fo  vain. 
iFar  be  he  baniih'd  from  this  ftat^ly  fcene 
Who  wrongs  his  princefe  v.ith  a  thought  fo  'mean, 
O  fair  !  and  wifeft  of  fo  fair  a  -kind  !  345 

(Refpedful  thus  Eurymachus  rejoin'd) 
Mov'd  by  no  weak  furmize,  but  fenfe  of  fhame. 
We  dread  the  all  arraigning  voice  of  fame ;  -k" 

We  dread  the  cenfure  of  the  raeanefl  flave,  4- 

The  weakeftVonian :  all  can  wrong  the  brave.         .^^o  ' 

Vol.  IV,  L 
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**  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 

'*  Of  that  brave  chief  whofe  bow  they  could  not  bend ! 

*'  In  came  a  beggar  of  the  drolling  crew, 

**  And  did  what  all  thofe  princes  could  not  do." 

Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame,  355  ,^ 

And  thus  pofierity  upbraid  our  name. 

To  whom  tJie  queen.      If  fame  ingage  your  views, 
Forbear  thofe  adls  which  infamy  purfues  ; 
Wrong  and  oppreflion  no  renown  can  raife  ; 
Know,  friend  !  that'virtue  is  the  path  to  praife.        .360 


V.  357.  ■■         — J f fame  engage  your  tshivs^ 

Fcrh^ar  thofe  aCls  nvhich  tnfa7}iy  putfaes  '\ 
This  anfvver  of  Penelope  is  very  fevere  and  very  jufl :  Eu- 
rymaihus  (cbferves  Dacier)  had  faid    if  this  be^'gar  draws 
the  bow,  we  fhall  lofe  our  reputation  r   Penelope  anfwers, 
it  is  in  vain  to  be  folicitous  about  your  reputation,  when 
your  lives  are  a  feries   of  infamous  adions :    fame  is  the 
reward  of  good,  and  fiiame  the  portion  of  bafe  and  un- 
worthy deeds:  it  is  no  dlfhonour  for  a  prince  to  be  fur- 
pafied  by  a  beggar  in  flrength,   but  a  prince  is  more  infa- 
Uious  than  a  beggar,   if  hi:=  anions  betray  him  to  be  a 
worfe  man  ;    a  bafe  adion  finks  hirj  into  contempt   and 
taints  his  nobility.     The  words  in  Homer  are  r\  iXif)^&ot 
Tccvrx  T<.9-£c3-«;   which  Euftathius  thus  explains  ;  why  do 
you  overlook  the  greater  diflionour  and  are  thu:;  afraid  of 
trifles  r  and,  adds  Dacier,  4he  fentimcnt  isjufl;  and  happy: 
thefe  princes  place  difgrace  where  it  is  not  ;  they  think  it 
a  fhame  to  yield  in  ftrength  to  this  ftranger,  which  is  really 
no  fliame ;  mere  ftrength  is  the  praife  of  a  beafl.  not  of  a 
prince  :  on  tlie  contrary,  what  is  really  a  fliame.  they  think 
to  be  none ;  they  prey  upon  a  king,  who  was  a  friend  to 
all  mankind,  they  ad:  a  thoufand  infolent  and  bafe  d^tdzt 
and  yet  apprehend  no  difcredit.     This  is  an  unhappy,  and 
I  wi(h  it  were  an  unjuft,  pidure  of  human  nature  ;  we  de  ^ 
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The  ftature  of  our  gueft,  his  port,  his  face. 

Speak  him  defcended  from  no  vulgar  race. 

To  him  the  bow,  as  he  defires,  convey  ; 

And  to  his  hand  if  Phoebus  give  the  day. 

Hence,  to  reward  hisnierit,  he  fhall  bear  365 

A  two  edged  faulchion  and  a  fhining  fpear, 

Embroider'd  fandals,  a  rich  cloak  and  veil-, 

A  fafe  conveyance  to  his  port  of  reft. 

O  royal  mother  !  ever  honoar'd  name  1 
Permit  me  (cries  Telemachiis)  to  claim  370 

A  Ton's  juft  right.     No  Grecian  prince  but  I 
Has  pow'r  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny. 
Of  all  that  Ithaca's  rough  hills  contain, 
And  all  wide  Ellis'  courfer- breeding  plain. 
To  me  alone  my  father's  arms  defcend  ;  375 

And  mine  alone  they  are,  to  give  or  lend. 
Retire,  oh  queen  !  thy  houfliold  taHi  refume, 
Tend,  with  thy  maids,  the  labours  of  the  loom ; 

ceive  ourfelves  with  falfe  notions  both  of  fiiame  and  glory, 
and  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Terence  to  this  purpofe  : 

Hie  ubi  opus  ejl 


Non  verentur :  illic  ubi  opus  eft  ihi  verentur, 

Priafe  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  virtue,  and  fame  is  the  cer- 
tain reward  of  it :  ill-nature  pr  envy  may  eclipfe  it,  but  it 
will  prevail  and  break  out  into  glory. 
.  V.  377.  Retire^  oh  queefi,  etc.]  This  fpeech  has  been 
accufed  of  too  great  a  liberty,  and  as  wanting  in  rejped 
from  a  fon  to  a  mother  :  Telemachus  fpeaks  with  autho- 
rity, when  he  ought  to  have  (hewed  obedience  and  filial 
duty.     But  thefe  critics  midake  the  defign  and  intention 
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The  bow,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry, 

Thefe  cares  to  man  belong,  and  moft  to  me.  380 

of  Telemachus ;  he  fpeaks  direflly  to  Penel6pe,  but  ob» 
liquely  and  intentionally  to  the  fuitors  :  it  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  he  fays  he  is  fupreme  in  the  palace,  viz.  to  let 
them  know  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  fway  into  their 
power.  He  tells  Penelope  that  the  bow  (hall  be  ufed  as  he. 
diredls  ;  this  is  done  to  intimidate  the  fuitors,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  delivery  of  it  to  UlyfTes,  contrary  to  their 
injunflions  to  Eumaeus.  j| 

The  verfes  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  6th  of  the  Hi- 
^d.  There  He^or  fpeaks  to  Andromache,  a  tender  hus- 
band to  a  fond  wife,  and  the  fpeech  was  never  taxed  witfi 
any  want  of  love  and.kindnefs.  In  that  place  He<^or  re- 
members that  he  is  an  husband,  yet  forgets  not  that  he  is 
an  heroe.  In  this  Telemachus  deviates  not  from  the  duty 
of  a  fon,  yet  fpeaks  in  the  ftile  and  character  of  a  prince. 

Eaflathius  excellently  enlarges  upon  the  words  of  Te- 
lemachus :  there  is  an  abfolute  necefEty  that  Penelope 
fhould  withdraw,  that  fhe  might  not  be  prefent  at  the 
fcene  of  blood  and  flaughter.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  the  poet  introduces  Minerva  calling  her  into  a  pro- 
found fleep,  that  flie  might  be  intireiy  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  the  fuitors  :  this  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  ;  for  if  fhe  had^ 
been  acquainted  that  Ulyfles  was  returned,  and  the  fuit- 
ors (lain  by  his  hand,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for 
the  interview  between  UlyfTes  and  Penelope  in  the  fucc€ed> 
ing  parts  of  the  Odyffey. 

But  is  not  Minerva  introduced  upon  too  fmall  an  occafi- 
on,  on:y  to  caft  Penelope  into  a  (lumber  ?  would  not  na- 
ture have  worked  the  fame  effedl  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  goddefs  ?  I  have  already  remarked  that  machines^arc 
not  i;lways  ufed  out  of  neceflity,  but  frequently  for  orna- 
ment, to  dignify  the  poetry  and  create  furprize  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deity.  But  here  the  poet  brings  down  Mi- 
nerva, to  give  credibility  to  the  (lory;  for  though  it  be 
true  that  nature  is  fufficlent  to  produce  thisefFe<5t,  yet  tliat 
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Mature  beyond  his  years,  the  queen  admir*d 
His  fage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retir'd  : 
There  in  her  chamber  as  (he  fat  apart, 
Revolv'd  his  words,  and  plac'd  them  in  her  heart. 
On  her  UlyfTes  then  (he  fix'd  her  foul,  385 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  tears  abundant  roll, 
'Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous- of  her  cries» 
In  flumber  clos'd  his  filver- dreaming  eyes. 

Now  through  the  prefs  the  bow  Eumxus  bore. 
And  all  was  riot,  noife,  and  wild  uproar.  390 

Hold,  lawlefs  ruftic  !   whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
To  whom  infenfate,  doft  thou  bear  the  bow  I 
Exil'd  for  this  to  fome  feque(!er*d  den. 
Far  from  the  fweet  fociety  of  men. 
To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey   thou  (halt  ,be  made;  395 

If  heav'n  and  Phoebus  lend  the  fuitors  aid. 

Thus  they.     Aghail  he  laid  the  weapon  down. 
But  bold  Telemachus  thus  urg'd  him  on. 


it  fhould  operate  in  that  critical  and  txzS.  moment,  when 
the  poet  has  occafion  for  it,  is  in  fome  degree  incredible  : 
the  poet  therefore  to  reconcile  the  relation  to  probability, 
introduces  a  picEiernatural  fleep,  occafioned  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  a  goddefs. 

V.  381 "—••'ihet^uten  admired 

Hh  [age  reply 3 

Penelope  is  amazed  at  the  free  ♦^monflrance  of  Telema- 
chus ;  (he  is  ignorant  of  the  rsafon  of  it,  yet  immeaiately 
retires,  not  doubting  but  his  words  flowed  from  a  jufl 
caufe,  and  not  from  a  want  of  filial  duty  :  (lie  is  therefore 
faid  by  the  poet  to  lodge  his  words  in  her  memory,  waiting 
till  time  fliould  unfold  the  myftery.     Dacier. 

L  3 
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Proceed,  falfe  flave,  and  flight  their  empty  words; 
What !  hopes  the  fool  to  pleafe  fo  many  lords  ^       4OO 
Young  as  I  am,  thy  prince's  vengeful  hand, 
Stretch 'd  forth  in  wrath,  fhall  drive  thee  from  the  land. 
Oh  !  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well 
Th'  opprellive  fuitors  from  my  walls  expell  1 
Then  what  a  fhoal  of  lawlefs  men  ftiould  go  405 

To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  below  ! 
The  fuitors  with  a  fcornful  fmile  furvey 
The  youth,  indulging- in  the  genial  day, 
Eumaeus  thus  encourag'd,  hafte>"  to  bring 
The  ftrifeful  bow,  and  gives  it  to  the  king.  41c 

Old  Euryclea  calling  then  afide, 
Hear  what  Telemachus  enjoins  (he  cry'd) 

V.  407.  The  fuitors  'with  a  fcornful  fmile  ^  etc.]  Spoo- 
danus  believes  they  laugh  out  of  contempt  of  Telen^a-* 
chus  ;  Dacier,  becaufe  they  believe  the  time  come  which 
is  to  end  all  their  doubts  by  the  marriage  of  Penelope  ; 
they  hope  to  draw  the  bow,  and  this  hope  mollifies  their 
anger.  But  all  thefe  reafons  (as  well  as  thofe  of  Eufta- 
thius)  feem  to  be  rather  invented  than  natural :  we  may 
find  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  laughter,  from  the  fharp- 
nels  of  Telemachus  towards  Rumasus  ;  they  rejoice  to  fee 
an  enemy  (for  fuch  they  efteem  Eumseus)  mifufed,  and 
this  will  likewife  give  a  reafon  why  the  poet  adds  that 
they  ceafed  their  anger  againfl:  Telemachus,  namely,  be- 
caufe  he  gratifies  their  ill-will  by  threatning  Eumasus, 

Tt  412.  Hear  'what  Telemachus  enjoins,  etc.]  It  is 
very  evident  that  this  command  proceeds  not  from  Tele- 
machus but  UlyfTes  :  it  was  Ulyfles  who  gave  direflions 
to  (hut  the  door  of  the  womens  apartment ;  but  Eumosus^ 
is  ignorant  that  Euryclea  was  acquainted  with  the  return 
of  Ulyfies,  and  therefore  fpeaks  as  from  Telemachus.  He 
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At  ev'ry  portal  let  fome  matron  wait, 

And  each  lock  faft  fhe  well  compacted  gate; 

And  if  unufaal  founds  invade  their  eac,  41^^, 

If  arms,  or  (houts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear. 

Let  none  to  call  or  iflue  forth  prefume. 

But  clofe  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

Her  prompt  obedience  on  his  order  waits ; 
Clos'd  in  an  inftant  were  the  palace  gates.  420 

In  the  fame  moment  forth  Philajtias  flies, 
Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmoft  gate  ;  (the  cable  ftrongly  wrought 
Of  Byblos*  reed,  a  (liip  from  >5]gypt  brought ;) 
Then  unperceiv'd  and  fxlent,  at  the  board  425 

His  feat  he  takes,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  mailer  bore, 
Turn'd  on  all  fides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 

knew  very  well  that  fhe  would  obey  the  orders  of  Tele- 
machus,  but  if  (lie  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  re- 
turn of  Ulyfles,  fhe  would  have  made  fome  hefitation,  be- 
lieving the  beggar  to  be  really  a  itranger  and  not  UlyfTes, 
Euftathius, 

T.  423.  ii^  cable  Jlrongly  nur ought 

Of  Byblos'  reed ] 

The  word  in  the  Greek  is  /3y/3A;»oy,  which  we  are  not  to 
underfland  of  the  i^Cgyptian  Papyrus,  but  it  is  derived 
from  /3//3A6?  or  ^v^Xoq^  a  plant  growing  in  the  marfhes  of 
^gypt,  fierccvig  Ifc^i^i^  ^uttu^co,  that  bears  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  Papyrus,  as  Euitathius  explains  it.  Of  this 
plant  the  ancients  made  cordage  ;  on  the  top  of  it  there 
grew  fibrous  threads  refembling  hair,  and  thus  Strabo  de- 
fcribes  it,  -v^jAjj  fu^^og  In-'  uk^h  v/c^a-ec  x^irnVi  *'  a  (lender 
•*  twig   bearing,  as  it  were,  hair  on  the  top  of  it  " 

T»  428.  TutrLd  on  all  fides ^  ana  vieiu'd  it  o^er  ani 
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Left  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong. 

Its  owner  abfent.  and  untry'd  f'o  long.  4^0 

While  forae  deriding How  he  turns  the  bow  ! 

Some  other  like  it  fure  the  man  muft  know. 
Or  elfe  wou'd  copy ;  or  in  bows  he  deals ; 

Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  fteals. 

Heav'n  to  this  wretch  (another  cry'd)  be  kind !     435  "^ 
And  blefs,  in  all  to  which  he  ftands  inclm'd,  C, 

With  fuch  good  fortune  as  he  now  fliall  find.  S 

Heedlcfs  he  heard  them  ;  but  difdain'd  reply ; 
The  bow  perufing  with  exa(5left  eye. 
Then,  as  feme  heav'nly  rainftrel,  taught  to  fing         44O 
High  notes  refponnve  to  the  trembling  ftring,. 

oVr.]]  This  little  particularity  is  not  inferted  in  vain  : 
Ulylles  is  ready  10  engage  in  a  terrible  combat ;  it  is 
therefore  very  neceiTary  to  be  curious  in  the  examination 
of  tlie  bow,  to  be  cert^^in  t!.at  he  might  depend  upon  it ; 
if  he  had  obferved  that  it  had  been  decayed  through  time, 
his  prudence  would  have  fuinifbed  him  with  fom-e  other 
infirument.  Eufiathius  is  of  opinion  that  this  whole  bdv/ 
was  made  of  horn,  becaufe  ^wsj  denotes  worms  that  breed 
in  horn:  the  bow,  fays  that  author,  was  made  of  horrr, 
and  not  of  wood,  like  the  Scythian  bows.  This,  it  mufl 
be  confefled,  is  not  entirely  fatisfaflory,  becaufe  the  bows 
were  tntiently  tipt  or  pointed  at  the  extremities  with 
horn  ;  and  to  this  Ulyfles  may  refer :  but  the  other  opi- 
nion is  moft  probable,  and  Ovid  thus  underftood  it : 

Penelope  vires  juvenum  teniabat  in  arcw 
^ui  latus  argusret  corneus  arcus  £rat. 

V,  440.  Thn^  as  feme  heavnly  minjlreU  etc.^  Eufta- 
thius  confefles  himfelf  to  be  greatly  pleafed  with  this  com- 
parifonj  it  is  very  juft  and  weJJ  fuited  to  the  purpofe; 
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To  fbme  new  ftraln  when  he  adapts  the  lyre^ 

Or  the  dumb  kte  refits  with  vocal  wire. 

Relaxes,  drains,  and  draws  them  to  and  fro; 

So  the  great  raafter  drew  the  mighty  bow:  445 

And  drew  with  eafe.     One  hand  aloft  difplay'd 

The  bending  horns,  and  one  the  firing  eflay'd. 

From  his  eflaying  hand  the  ftring  let  fiy 

Twang'd  fhort  and  fharp,  like  the  (hrili  fwallow's  cry. 

A  gen'ral  horror  ran  thro'  all  the  race,  450 

Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  pale  was  ev*iy  face. 

Signs  from  above  enfu'd :  the  unfolding  flcy 

the  ftrings  of  the  lyre  reprefent  the  bow  firing,  and  tlie 
cafe  with  which  the  lyrift  ftretches  them,  admirably  paints 
tlie  facility  with  which  Ulyffes  draws  the  bow.  When 
Similitudes  are  borrowed  from  an  objedt  entirely  different 
from  the  fubjetft  which  they  are  brought  to  illuftrate,  they 
give  us  a  double  iatisfadlion,  as  they  furprize  us  by  (hew- 
ing an  agreement  between  fuch  things  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  the  greateft  difagreement, 

V.  448. thejiring  let  fiy 

T'wan^d  short  and  sharp ^  liks  the  shrill pvjai' 
loius  rr>-2^ 
The  comparifon  is  not  intended  to  reprefent  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  found,  but  only  the  quality  and  nature  of  it; 
and  means  a  harfh  or  jarring  found,  or  fomewhat  rough, 
vjFQT^^v,  as  Euftathius  interprets  it ;  fuch  a  found  as  a 
fwallow  makes  when  (he  fings  by  ftarts,  and  not  in  one 
even  tenour.  The  fwah'ow  is  inharmonious,  and  Arifto- 
phanes  ufes  p^^iXtTovuv  fina-eice,  in  his  frogs,  to  fignify  thofe 
who  are  enemies  to  the  raufes ;  and  here  the  poet  ufes  it 
to  denote  a  fhrill,  harfh,  or  jarring  found. 

V.  452.  Signs  from  above  enftid— 3  The  fignal  of 

battle  is  here  given  in  thunder  by  Jupiter,  as  in  the  el«* 
\^enth  book  oi  the  Iliad. 
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In  light 'nlng  burft ;  Jove  thunder 'd  from  on  high. 

Fir'd  at  the  call  of  heav'n's  almigty  Lord, 

He  fnatch'd  the  fhaft  that  glitter'd  on  the  board  :      455 

(Faft  by,  the  refl  lay  fleeping  in  the  fneath. 

But  foon  to  fly  the  meflengers  of  death;) 

Now  fitting  as  he  wai,  the  chord  he  drew> 
Thro'  ev'ry  ringlet  levelling  his  view  ; 
Th^n  notch'd  the  iliaft,  releaft,  and  gave  it  wing  ; 
The  whizzing  arrow  vani/h*d  from  the  rtring, 
Sung  en  dired,  and  thredded  ev'ry  ring. 
The  folid  gate  its  fury  fcarcely  bounds  ; 
Pierc'd  thro'  and  thro',  the  folid  gate  refounds. 

Then  to  the  prince.    Nor  have  I  wrought  thee  fliame  ; 
Nor  err'd  this  hand  unfaithful  to  its  aim ;  466 

Nor  prov'd  the  toil  too  hard ;  nor  have  I  loft 
That  antient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boaft, 

Ev'n  Jove;  whofe  thunder  fpoke  his  wrath,  diftill'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field. 

That  inftftnt  Juno  and  the  martial  maid 

In  happy  thunders  prorais'd  Greece  their  aid. 

This  prepares  us  far  the  greatnefs  of  the  following  adion, 
%vhich  is  uiliered  in  with  thunder  from  heaven  :  and  we 
are  not  furprized  to  fee  UlyfTes  defeat  his  enemies,  when 
Jupiter  declares  himfelf  in  his  favour.  Homer  calls  this 
thunder  a  fign  and  a  prodi-gy  :  it  is  a  fign.  becaufe  it  pre- 
dids  the  event ;  and  a  prodigy,  becaufe  the  thunder  pro« 
ceeds  from  a  ferene  f]<y.     Euftathius, 

w.  467.  • nor  have  I  loft 

That  antient  vigour — — ^ 
UlyfTes  fpeaks  not  thus  out  of  vanity,  but  folely  to  coa- 
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111  I  deferv'd  thefe  haughty  peers  dlfdain ; 

Now  let  them  comfort  their  deje<fted  train,  470 

In  fweet  repafle  the  prefent  hour  employ. 

Nor  wait  'till  ev'ning  for  the  genial  joy. 

Then  to  the  lute's  foft  voice  prolong  the  night, 

Jlufic,  the  banquet's  raoft  refin'd  delight. 

He  faid  ;  then  gave  a  nod;  and  at  the  word         47^ 
Telemachus  girds  on  his  fhining  fword. 
F^fl:  by  his  father's  fide  he  takes  his  ftand : 
The  beamy  jav'lin  lightens  in  his  hand. 

fii-m  the  courage  of  Telemachus,  and  his  two  friends,  Eu- 
masus  and  Philsetius.  He  fets  his  vigour  before  their  ejes, 
that  they  may,  have  confidence  in  it  in  the  fucceeding  en* 
gagement. 

V.  471.  Infvoeet  repajl  the  prefent  hour  c7?iployt 

Nor  nvait  ^lill  ev'mng ] 

This  circumftance  is  very  necefl'ary;  Ulyfles  excites  the 
fuitors  to  fupper  by  day-light,  becaufe  it  would  be  more 
eafy  for  him  to  aflault  them  while  they  fat  at  table  :  the 
pofture  would  give  him  fome  advantage  ;  and  he  adds  be- 
fore evenings  becaufe  if  they  had  Tupped  by  the  light  of 
the  torch,  upon  extinguiihing  it,  they  had  greatly  embar- 
rafled  him,  and  perhaps  rendered  his  defigns  inetre<5lual 
through  the  benefit  of  the  darknefs.  Neither  is  it  with« 
out  reafon  that  he  propofes  finging  and  mufic;  he  does  it 
to  draw  away  their  thoughts  from  any  jealoufy  of  intend- 
ed violence;  and  by  this  method  he  gives  the  afTault  un- 
expededly,  and  begins  the  (laughter  before  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  any  oppofition. 
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BOOK       XXII. 

THE     ARGUMENT, 

The  death  of  the  fiiitors. 

Vkfes  hegins  the  Jlaiigker  of  the  fuitors  hy  the  death  ofAtiikous.  He 
declares  himfelf,  and  lets  fly  his  arroivs  at  the  refi.  Telcmachus 
njpjis,  and  hrings  arms  for  his  father,  Kmfelf  Eumxus  and  PhiU" 
iius.  Melanthius  does  the  fame  for  the  -wooers.  Minerva  en- 
courages Ulyjfes  in  the  Jhape  of  Mentor.  The  fuitors  are  all  Jlaittf 
only  Medon  and  Phemius  arc  fpared.  Melanthius  and  the  unfaith^ 
fulfervants  are  executed.  The  reji  acknowledge  their  majler  -with 
all  demonfirations  of  joy. 

THEN  Tierce  the  heroe  o*cr  the  threfhold  flrode ; 
Strlpi  of  his  rags,  he  blaz'd  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore. 
And  quivei'd  deaths,  a  formidable  ftore ; 

We  are  now  come  to  the  great  event  or  cata(l:rophe  of 
the  Odyffey,  which  is  the  deflrudion  of  the  fuitors.  The 
manner  by  which  the  poet  conduds  it,  has  been  praifed 
and  cenfured,  by  fome  as  noble  and  heroicv  by  others 
as  romantic  and  incredible :  it  is  therefore  higliiy  necefTary 
to  vindicate  Homer  in  the  chief  action  of  the  whole  poem, 
that  he  may  not  be  found  culpable-,  in  the  place  where  he 
ought  to  be  the  mod  exaft  and  draw  his  heroe  to  the  belt 
advantage.  The  objedion  made  againft  this  itd^iyz aftion 
Is,  that  the  poet  makes  Ulyfies  perform  impoffibiHties :  no 
Vol.  1Y.  M 
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Before  his  feet  the  ratling  fhow'r  he  threw,  e 

And  thus  terrific,  to  the  fuitor  crew. 

i  ^ 
one  perfon,  with  fuch  fmall  afliftance,  being  able  to  deflroy 

above  an  hundred  enemies.  It  is  no  anfvver  to  fay  that 
Pallas  defcends  to  aid  UlyfTes  ;  for  it  has  been  already 
proved,  that  all  incidents  which  require  a  divine  probabi- 
lity, n-iould  be  fo  difengaged  from  the  aflion,  that  they 
may  be  fubftracted  from  it  without  deftroying  it ;  whereas 
this  aflion  is  eflential  to  it.  No  lefs  a  critic  than  Lon- 
gitius,  chap.  7.  condemns  Homer;  for  enumerating  the 
faults  of  the  Odyfley,  he  thus  proceeds  :  *  To  thefe  may 
«  be  added  the  abfurdiues  he  commits,  in  the  account  of 
'  the  def^ruction  of  Penelope's  fuitors.*  And  Scaliger, 
lik  5.  of  his  Poetics  is  of  the  fame  opinion:  U/jfes  in" 
terfecH  arcu  procos^  inter  quos  et  ipfum  tantillum  effet 
intervaUi  :  cjitare  omnei  fimul  in  envi  imp.  turn  nort  fe- 
cerutit  Pl\\t  ftrength  of  this  objedtion  lies  in  the  cmifTion 
of  the  fuitors  in  not  rulliing  at  once  upon  UlyfTes  in  an 
united  body:  now  this  was  impoflible  ;  he  ftood  upon  the 
threlhold  in  a  narrow  pals,  and  by  this  advantage  he  Wiis 
able  to  make  it  good  againftagreat  inequality  of  numbers. 
It  i?  not  difTioult  to  bring  infhmces  of  a  like  nature  from 
undoubted  hiflory :  Codes  alone  defended  the  bridge  ovqv 
the  Tyber  again  ft  the  whole  army  of  Porfena,  and  ftood 
I  unmoveable  till  the  Romans  broke  it  dcv,'n  behind  him. 
And  Leonid.as  the  Spartan  general  defended  the  pafs  of 
Thermop\dje  with  a  fmall  number,  againft  three  millions 
of  Perfians  led  by  Xerxes  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  betray- 
ed, he  would  have  probably  defeated  his  whole  army,  In 
both  thefe  in(bnces  there  v/as  a  greater  ir.cqualiry  of  num- 
bers, than  between  UlyfTes  and  the  fuitors.  The  reader 
will  be  reconciled  to  the  probability  of  thefe  relations,  if 
he  confiders  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  war  was  an-iently 
decided  by  mere  flrength  of  body  :  fire  arms  now  fet  all 
men  upon  a  nearer  level ;  but  in  thefe  early  agcr  the 
itronaed  perfon  was  the  greateft  heroe  ;  a  man  of  fuperiot 
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One  vent'rous  game  this  hand  has  won  to  day, 
Another,  princes  !  yet  remains  to  play ; 

[  and  uncommon  Orength  drove  his  enemies  before  him  like 
an  army  of  boys,  and  with  as  much  facility.  From  this 
obiervation  it  is  evident  that  Homer  fcarce  tranforefrts  the 
bounds  of  hifioric  truth,  when  he  defcribes  Achilles  chaf- 
ing whole  fquadrons  of  Trojans  :  he  wrote  according  to 
the  manners  of  his  times,  and  drew  after  the  life,  though 
fometimes  he  improved  a  feature  to  give  grace  to  the  pic- 
ture of  his  heroe  :  thus  in  the  fcripture  from  the  mere 
advantage  of  (trength,  we  fee  a  {ingle  Goliah  defy  the 
whole  armies  of  Ifrael. 

■  Rapin  commends  the  condud  of  Homer  in  bringing  a- 
bout  the  dedrudion  of  the  fuitors.  The  unravelling  the 
whole  Odyfley  (fays  that  author)  by  their  deaths,  is  very 
great,  and  very  becoming  an  herce;  that  whole  (lory  is 
dreffed  up  in  colours  fo  decent,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  no- 
ble, that  antiquity  can  hardly  match  any  part  of  the  nar- 
ration ;  here  Homer  has  difplayed  himfeif  to  the  beit  ad- 
Tantage.  I  wiih  Rapin  had  given  his  reafons,  and  not  run 
into  a  general  commendation  :  but  we  (hall  be  fufficiently 
convmced  of  the  judgment  of  Homer  in  defcribing  the 
fuitors  failing  chietiy  by  UlyfTes  if  we  confider  the  nature 
of  epic  poetry.  Tiie  chief  adion  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  heroe  ofthepoem  :  thus  Hector  falls  by  Achilie?  Tur- 
nus  by  ^neas  :  the  death  of  the  fuitors  is  the  chief  adion 
of  the  Odyfley,  and  therefore  it  is  neceiTarily  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  Ulyfles  ;  for  if  any  other  perfon  had  performed 
it,  that  perfon  would  have  done  an  a(5tion  more  noble  than 
the  heroe  of  the  poem,  and  eclipfed  his  glory.  It  is  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  the  poet  refufes  all  eafy  methods  to 
re-eltablilh  Ulyiles  :  he  throws  him  into  difficulties  which 
he  is  to  furmount  by  his  own  prowefs  and  magnanmiity. 
Homer  might  ealily  have  raifed  an  army,  and  placed  Ulyf- 
fes  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  the  more  difficult  way  being  moH 
conducive  to  his  honour,  he  rejects  all  eafy  methods,  lliews 
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Another  mark  our  arrow  muft  attain. 

Phoebus  affift  I  nor  be  the  labour  vain,  10 

him  ftruggling  with  infinite  hazards,  out  of  which  he  ex- 
tricates himfeir  perfonally  by  his  wifdom  and  courage.  By 
ihefe  means  he  compleats  the  charader  of  his  hcroe,  leaves 
a  noble  image  of  his  worth  upon  the  minds  of  the  fpe(5ta- 
tors,  and  makes  him  go  off  the  ftage  with  the  utmoft  ap- 
plaufe. 

V.  I.  Then  fierce  the  herce  o'er  the  threshold  Jirode, 
etc.  J  Plato  was  particularly  ft  ruck  with  the  beauty  of 
ihefe  lines  :  in  his  dialogue  intituled  Ion, />.  145.  Socrates 
thus  fpeaks :  *  When  you  repeat  the  verfes  of  Homer 
'  emphatically,  and  ravifli  the  whole  audience,  whether  it 

*  be  the  palTage  where  he  fings  how  UlyfTes  leaps  upon  the 

*  threfliold,  difcovers  himfelf  to  the  fuitors,  and  pours  his 

*  arrows  before  his   feet ;   or  where  Achilles  rufhes  upoQ  m 

*  Hecflor ;  or  where  he  paints  the  lamentations  of  Hecuba, 

*  Priam,   or   Andromache;  tell  me,  are  you  any  longer 

*  mafter  of  your  own  paffions  ?  are  you  not  tranfported  ? 

*  and  ravifhc-d  with  divine  fury,  think  yourfelf  prefent  at 

*  the  very  adlions,  either  in  Ithaca  or  Troy  V  It  muft 
indeed  be  allowed,  that  Homer  here  paints  to  the  life  ; 
we  fee  Ulyfles,  his  motion,  his  attitude,  and  the  noble  fu- 
ry with  which  he  begins  the  onfet.  The  poet  interefb  us 
in  the  caufe  of  his  heroe,  and  we  light  on  his  fide  againft 
his  enemies. 

Euftathius  obferves  that  inftead  of  pocp^o?,  the  ^Eolians 
wrote  /B^uKog  ;  an  obfervation  of  too  little  importance  to 
have  been  regarded,  if  he  had  not  given  us  a  fragment  of 
Sappho  as  a  proof  of  it. 

'Etti  rati  (r(pv^cdv ;  ■- 

^hich  he  thus  explains. 
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Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  fings. 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings. 
Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetic  foul ! 
High  in  his  hands  he  reai'd  the  golden  bowl; 
Ev*n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath  ;  1 5 

Chang'd  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death : 
For  fate  who  fear'd  amidfl:  a  feaftful  band  ? 
And  fate  to  numbers  by  a  fingle  hand, 

V/hat  ruftic  beauty  drefs^d  in  aukivard  chantis 
Detains  my  lover  from  his  Sappho^  s  arms  P 

The  circumftance  of  throwing  the  arrows  before  his  feet 
is  not  inferted  without  a  reafon  ;  UlyfTes  could  reach  them 
from  thence  with  more  facility  and  expedition,  than  if  they 
had  hung  at  his  (houlder  in  the  quiver* 

V.  10  Phcebuf  affij}  /j  UlyfTes  addreffes  a  prayer  to 
Apollo  to  give  fuccefs  to  his  prefent  enterprize  ;  he  di- 
re(^s  it  to  him,  becaufe  he  is  the  god  of  archery  ;  and  he 
concludes  in  four  words,  in  compliance  with  the  exigence 
of  the  time,  which  will  nor  permit  him  to  fpeak  at  large. 
This  prayer  to  Apollo  confirms  my  obfervation.  that  Pe- 
.aelope  propofed  the  trial  of  the  bow  in  honour  of  that 
deity,  and  we  find  that  \t  was  cuftomary  from  a.  remarkable, 
pail'age  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  4. 

But  firjl  to  fpeed  thy  shafts  addrefs  thy  vo^ 

To  Lycian  Phoebus  nxsith  thefiher  hn'jj  ; 

Jnd  /wear  the  fir  filings  of  the  fiock  to  pay 

On  Zelias  altars^  to  the  god  of  day. 
It  is  from  the  urgency  of  the  time  tJiat  the  fpeech  of  U- 
lyfTes,  as  well  as  the  prayer,  is  concife  :  it  would  have 
been  very  injudicious,  when  he  was  ready  to  affault  his 
enemies  unexpectedly,  to  have  prefaced  the  onfet  with  a. 
long  oration ;  this  would  have  given  tliem  an  alarm,  and 
time  to  make  an  oppofition. 

"i^  l'^*  And  fate  to  nur/J.'ers  by  a  fmgle  hand*']  This 
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Full  thro'  hl&  throat  Ulyfles'  weapon  palt, 

And  piejc'd  the  neck.     He  falls,  and  breathes  his  laft. 

The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  o'erflows,  21 

A  dream  of  gore  burft  fpouting  from  his  nofe  ; 

Crim  In  convulfive  agonies  he  fprawls : 

Before  him  fpurn*d,  the  loaded  table  falls. 

And  fpreads  the  pavement  with  a  mingled  flood  25 

Of  floating  meats,  and  wine,  and  human  blood. 

Amaz'd,  confounded,  as  they  faw  him  fall, 

Uprofe  the  throngs  tumultuous  round  the  hall.; 


particular  is  very  artful ;  the  poet  while  he  writes,  feems 
to  be  flirprized  at  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize  he  is  Or 
bout  to  relate.  He  is  in  doubt  of  the  great  event,  and 
ftands  (Hll  in  admiration  of  it.  This  has  a  double  effedl; 
it  fets  the  courage  of  Ulyflesin  a  (trong  point  of  light,  who 
executes  what  might  be  almoft  thought  an  impollibility ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  excellently  contributes  to  make  the 
fiory  credible ;  for  Homer  appears  to  be  held  in  fufpenfe 
by  the  greatnefs  of  the  adion  t  an  intimation  that  nothing 
but  the  real  truth  and  deference  to  veracity  could  extort 
from  him  a  belief  of  it :  thus  by  feeming  to  make  the  re^ 
lation  improbable  the  poet  eftablifhes  die  probability  of  it. 
Euftathius. 

V    22.  A  Jlr  earn  of  gore  burft  fpouting ]  The 

word  in  the  original  is  uvhMii  which  commonly  figniGes  a 
pipe  or  mufical  inftrument :  the  ancients  (obferves  Eufta- 
thius) ufed  it  to  denote  a  fountain ;  here  therefore  it  im- 
plies a  flux  or  fountain  of  blood,  x^i^vog  'il,ctKov\i(Tf/,ec.uifAstTo<;\ 
the  word  therefore  very  happily  paints  the  blood  fpouting 
from  the  noftrils,  as  from  a  fountain  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  it 
"ives  us  a  full  image  of  the  nauire  of  the  wound ;  the 
blood  fprung  as  from  a  pipe,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
wound,  or  from  the  veins,  through  the  noflrils. 
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O'er  all  the  dome  they  cafl:  a  haggard  eye ' 

Each  look'd  for  arms  in  vain  ;  do  arms  were  nigh  :      30 

Aim'ft  thou  at  princes  ?  (all  arnaz'd  they  Taid) 

Thy  laft  of  games  unhappy  haft  thou  play'd  ; 

Thy  erring  (haft  has  made  our  braveft  bleed. 

And  death,  unlucky  gueft,  attends  thy  deed. 

Vulturs  (hall  tear  thee Thus  incens'd  they  fpoke,  31 

While  each  to  chance  afcrlb'd  the  wondVous  ftroke, 

Blind  as  they  were;  for  death  ev'n  now  invades 

His  deftin'd  prey,  and  wraps  th^m  all  in  fliades. 

Then  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 

That  whher'd  all  their  hearts,  Ulydes  fpoke.  4O 

Dogs,  ye  have  had  your  day  ;  ye  fear'd  no  more 
UlyfTes  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  (hore  ; 

V.  35".   ,      — thus  inc2ns*d  they  fpoke i 

iVhils  each  to  chance  afcrib'd  th^'uoond'rous  Brcke, 
This  pafTage  was  looked  upon  as  fpurious  by  the  ancients; 
for  they  thought  ir  impoffible  that  all  the  fuitors  fhould 
fpcak  the  fame  fentiment,  as  by  compaft,  like  a  Chorus  m 
a  tragedy  :  they  appealed  to  thecultom  of  Homer  himielf, 
\vho  conilnually  wrote 

Euftathius  anfwers,  that  the  poet  fpeaks  thus  confufedly, 
to  reprefent  the  conrufion  of  the  fliitors  dt  the  death  of 
Antinous,  Dacier  defends  him  by  faying,  that  all  the  fuitors 
imagined  that  Antinous  was  (lain  by  accident,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  a(rembly  havmg  the  fame  fentiment,  the 
poet  might  afcribe  to  every  member  of  it  the  fame  ex- 
preflion.     Either  of  thefe  folutions  explains  the  difnculty, 
V.  42.  Ulyjfes  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  shore^^  The 
mention  of  the  return  of  Ulyfles  from  Troy  is  not  infer- 
ted  cafually  :  he  fpeaks  thus  to  intimidate  his  enemies,  by 
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While  to  your  lufl:  and  fpoil  a  guard  lefs  prey, 

Our  houfe  our  wealth,  our  helplefs  handmaids  lay  : 

Not  fo  content,  with  bolder  frenzy  fir'd,  45 

Ev'n  to  our  bed  prefuraptuous  you  afpir'd : 

Laws  or  divine  or  human  fall'd  to  move. 

Or  (hame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above  ; 

Heedlefs  alike  of  infamy  or  praife, 

Or  fame's  eternal  voice  in  future  days :  5© 

The  hour  of  venrreance,  wretches,  now  is  come. 

Impending  fate  is  yours, -and  inftant  doom. 

Thus  dreadful  he.     Confus'd  the  fuitors  flood, 
From  their  pale  cheeks  recedes  the  flying  blood  ; 
Trembling  they  fought  their  guilty  heads  to  hide,        55 
Alone  the  bold  Eurymachus  reply'd. 

If,  as  thy  words  import,  (he  thus  began) 
Ulyffes  lives,  and  thou  the  mighty  man. 
Great  are  thy  wrongs  and  much  haft  thou  fuftaia*d 
In  thy  fpoil'd  palace,  and  exhaufted  land  ;  60 

The  caufe  and  author  of  thofe  guilty  deeds, 
ho  !  at  thy  feet  unjuft  Antlnous  bleeds. 
Not  love  but  wild  ambition  v/as  his  guide. 
To  flay  thy  fon,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide, 
Thefe  were  his  aims,  but  jufter  Jove  deny'd.         6s 

recalling  to  their  minds  all  the  brave  anions  that  he  had 

performed  before  it.  Were  not  this  his  intention,  he  would 

•have  varied  his  expreffion,  for  in  reality  he  has  been  ab- 

fent  from  Troy  near  ten  years,  and  returns  from  the  Phae- 

acian,  not  the  Trojan  (hores.     Euftathius. 

,     V.64.  Tofiay  thy  f. 72,  thy  khgdoms  to  divide?^  This 

.expreffion  is  judicioufly  inferted,  and  with  good  reafon  put 

:  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  fuitors,  namely  Euryma-. 
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Since  cold  In  death  th'  offender  lies ;  oh  fpare 

Thy  fuppliant  people,  and  receive  their  pray'r  ! 

Brafs,  gold,  and  treafures  lliall  the  fpoil  defray, 

Two  hundred  oxen  ev'ry  prince  fhall  pay  : 

The  wafle  of  years  refunded  in  a  day.  ^  ^^ 

chus.  The  poet  is  now  punlfhlng  them  for  their  crimes  ; 
it  is  therefore  very  neceffary  that  the  reader  fliould  be 
fatisfied  that  they  deferve  punilbment ;  for  if  it  be  not  an 
a6t  of  judice,  it  is  murder.  The  poet  therefore  brings 
them  all  confefling  themfelves  guilty  by  the  mouth  ofEu- 
rymachus ;  their  crime  is  the  intended  murder  of  Tele* 
machus,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  throne  of  UlyiTes.  If 
tills  had  not  been  fet  in  a  clear  light,  there  might  have 
been  room  for  a  fufpicion  that  UlyfTes  inflidled  a  punifh- 
ment  too  great  for  the  guilt  of  the  fuitors.  For  was  It  a 
crime  that  deferved  death,  to  aim  at  the  marriage  of  Pe- 
nelope ?  this  is  not  to  be  fuppofed ;  for  they  took  her 
to  be  a  widow,  and  might  therefore  v/ithout  a  crime  atlc 
her  in  marriage.  Was  death  due  for  the  wafte  and  pro- 
fufion  of  the  riches  of  UlyfTes?  This  might  have  been 
redrefTed,  by  a  full  repayment,  and  a  jufl  equivalent  Ho- 
mer therefore,  to  (hew  that  there  is  a  caufe  for  the  feve* 
rity  of  the  punifhment,  fets  their  crimes  in  open  view, 
which  are  an  intentional  murder,  and  an  aftual  treafoa. 
The  place  likewife  where  he  inferts  this  circumftance  is 
well  chofen,  viz.  in  the  place  where  the  punifhment  is  re- 
lated ;  and  by  this  method  we  acknowledge  the  equity 
of  it.  It  is  true,  Eurymachus  throws  the  guilt  upon  An- 
tinous  as  the  chief  oflfender ;  but  all  the  fuitors  have  beea 
his  alfociates,  and  approved  of  all  his  violent  and  bloody 
defigns  through  the  OdyfTey,  and  therefore  are  juflly  in- 
volved in  the  fame  punifhment;  fo  that  Ulyffes  punifhes 
rebellious  fubjefts  by  the  authority  of  a  king.  Homer 
Jikewife  obferves  jufhce  in  the  death  of  Antinous^  he 
is  the  firil  in  the  guilt,  and  the  fud  that  fails  by  his  he- 
ro's hands. 
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'Till  then  thy  wrath  is  juft. UlylTes  burn'd 

With  high  difdain,  and  fternly  thus  return'd. 

All,  all  the  treafures  that  enrich 'd  our  throne 
Before  your  rapines,  join*d  with  all  your  own, 
If  ofTer'd,  vainly  (hould  for  mercy  call ;  75 

'Tis  you  that  offer,  and  I  fcorn  them  all ; 
Your  blood  is  my  demand,  your  lives  the  prize. 
Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  fuitor  lies. 
Hence  with  thofe  coward  terms  :  Or  fight  or  fly, 
This  choice  is  left  ye,  to  refift  or  die  8© 

And  dk  I  trufl:  ye  iTiall He  fternly  fpoke  : 

With  guilty  fears  the  pale  afTembly  fhook. 
Alone  Euryraachus  exhorts  the  train  : 
^  Yon  archer,  comrades,  will  not  (hoot  in  vain ; 
But  from  the  threfhold  (hall  his  darts  be  fped,  $s 

(Whoe'er  he  be)  'till  ev'ry  prince  lie  dead. 
Be  mindful  of  yourfelves,  draw  forth  your  fwords. 
And  to  his  fhafts  obtend  thefe  ample  boards, 
(So  need  compells).  Then  all  united  flrive 
The  bold  invader  from  his  poft  to  drive  ;  ^O 

The  city  rouz'd  fhall  to  our  refcue  hafte. 
And  this  mad  archer  foon  have  fhot  his  laft. 

V.  88.  A?id  to  his  fhafts  obtend  thefe  atnple  hoards.'} 
Eurymachus  exhorts  the  fuitors  to  make  ufe  of  the  ta- 
bles to  oppofe  Ulyffes  in  the  manner  of  fields ;  from 
whence,  obferves  Euftathius,  it  may  be  gathered  that  eve- 
ry fuitor  had  a  peculiar  table.  This  may  be  confirmed 
from  this  book ;  for  when  Antinous  falls,  he  overturns 
a  table  ;  which,  if  there  had  been  but  one  would  have 
been  too  large  to  be  thus  overthrown :  belides  he  fpeaks 
m  the  plural  number,  Tr^ar/J^s. 
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Swift  as  he  fpoke,  he  drew  his  tray  tor  fword, 
And  like  a  lion  rufh'd  againft  his  lord  : 
The  wary  chief  the  rufhing  foe  reprel:,  95 

Who  met  the  point,  and  forc'd  it  in  his  breaft  : 
His  failing  hand  deferts  the  lifted  fword, 
And  prone  he  falls  extended  o'er  the  board  ! 
Before  him  wide,  in  mixt  efniGon  roll 
Th'untailed  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowl.  loa? 

Full  thro'  his  liver  pafl:  the  mortal  wound. 
With  dying  rage  his  forehead  beats  the  ground  ; 
He  fpurn'd  the  feat  with  fury  as  he  fell. 
And  the  fierce  foul  to  darknefs  div'd..  and  hell. 

Next  bold  Amphinomus  his  arm  extends  I05 

Tc  force  the  pafs :  the  godlike  man  defends. 
,Thy  fpear,  Telemachus !   prevents  th' attack, 
The  brazen  weapon  driving  thro'  his  back, 

V,  91.  The  ciiy  rouz'd  shall  to  our  re/cue  hafls.'^  It 
is  impoflible  but  that  the  fuitors  muft  have  many  friends 
amongft"  the  Ithacans.  Iniereit  or  ill-humour  engages  mer» 
in  fa6lion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  full  import  of  the  fenfe  of 
Homer:  the  Idiacans  were  ignorant  that  UlyfTes  was  re- 
turned, and  no  wonder  therefore  If  they  had  engaged  in  de- 
fence of  the  princes  of  their  land,  againft  a  ftranger  and  a 
beggar;  for  fuch  in  appearance  was  Uiyffes. 

V.  108  The  brazen  iveapon  drivh'g  thrp*  his  hack  "] 
Eultathius,  and  Spondanus  from  him,  interpret  this  paf- 
fage  very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  courage  of  Te- 
lemachus :  they  obferve  that  he  is  yet  new  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  therefore  wanting  the  heart  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  the  front,  gives  him  this  wound  between  the 
{houlders-.-  that  a*?  foon  as  he  has  given  the  blow,  out  of 
fear  he  leaves  the  fpear  m  the  wound ;  an  adlion  as  dif- 
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Thence  thro'  his  breaft  its  bloody  paffage  tore  ;       ^ 
Flat  falls  he  thundVing  on  the  marble  floor,  >  i  !• 

And  his  crnfli'd  forehead  marks  the  (lone  with  gore.  ^ 
He  left  his  jav'iin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weighty  fpear 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  afford. 
To  rufh  between,  and  ufe  the  Ihorten'd  fword.  ii| 


reputable,  as  to  throw  away  the  Hiield  in  battle ;  and 
lafliy,  that  it  is  fear  that  fnggefts  to  his  mind  the  expe- 
dient to  fetch  the  arms,  a  pretext  to  be  diilant  from  dan- 
ger. But  it  is  not  difficult  to  defend  Telemachus.  Am- 
phinomus  wms  affauiting  Ulyfies,  and  confequently  his 
back  was  turned  towards  Teiemachiis.  and  this  occaiions 
the  wound  in  that  part.  This  combat  is  not  a  combat 
of  honour,  where  points  of  ceremony  are  obferved;  Te- 
lemachus was  therefore  at  liberty  to  deflroy  his  enemy 
by  any  methods,  without  any  imputation  of  cowardice; 
efpecially  confidering  the  inequality  of  the  parties.  Nei- 
ther rs  it  out  of  fear  that  he  quits  his  fpear ;  but  from  a 
dicfrate  of  wrfdom  :  he  is  afraid  led:  fome  of  the  fuitors 
Hiould  attack  him  while  he  is  difingaging  it,  and  take  him 
at  an  advantage,  while  he  has  no  weapon  to  ufe  in  his 
own  defence  ;  befides,  he  has  no  farther  occafionfor  it ;  he 
haftes  away  to  provide  other  arms  ;  not  only  for  himfelf, 
but  for  UlyfTes  and  his  friends  ;  and  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  fiiggedion  of  fear,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  wif- 
dom. 

There  Is  fome  difficulty  in  the  exprefBon  Tr^aT^^'vei' 
rv-^'ur, :  the  meaning  of  it  is,  left  he  fliould  receive  a  de- 
fcendii'g  blow  :  the  word  is  an  adjedlive,  and  Euftathius 
tells  us  that  X'^ft'  is  to  be  underftood  ;  1  fhould  rather 
chu(c<px(ryciva,  which  immediately  precedes,  it  being  as 
good  fenfe  to  fay,  a  wound  is  given  by  adefcending  fword, 
as  a  defcending  hand. 
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With  fpeedy  ardour  to  his  fire  he  flies. 

And,  arm,  great  father  !  arm  (in  hafte  he  cries) 

Lo  hence  I  run  for  other  arms  to  wield, 

For  miflile  jav'Iins,  and  for  helm  and  (hield ; 

Fad  by  our  fide  let  either  faithful  fwain  l2o 

In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  fuftain. 

Hafte  and  return  (Ulyfles  made  reply) 
While  yet  th'  auxiliar  (hafts  this  hand  fupply ; 
Left  thus  alone,  encounter'd  by  an  hod, 
Driv'n  from  the  gate,  th' important  pafs  be  loft.         125 

With  fpeed  Teleraachus  obeys,  and  flies 
Where  pil'd  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  lies ; 
Four  brazen  helmets,  eight  refulgent  fpears. 
And  four  broad  bucklers,  to  his  fire  he  bears : 


V,  117.  arm  (in  ha  fie  he  cria  y\ 

Homer  alriioft  conftantly  gives  the  epithet  zrlsgosfTi*  to 
eVss*;  'voinged'words.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  upon  Gar- 
rulity, gives  us  the  meaning  of  it.  A  word  (fays  that 
atithor)  while  it  remains  unfpoken  is  a  ^cret,  but  being 
communicated,  it  changes  its  name  into  common  rumour ; 
it  is  then  flown  from  us  ;  and  tliis  is  the  reafon  why  Ho- 
mer calls  v7ords  nuinged  :  he  that  lets  a  bird  fly  from  his 
hand,  does  not  eafily  catch  it  again  ;  and  he  that  lets  a 
word  ilip  from  his  tongue  cannot  recall  it ;  it  flies  abroad, 
and  flutters  from  place  to  place  every  moment.  It  has 
indeed  in  fome  paflages  a  fiill  clofer  meaning ;  when  a 
perfon  fpeaks  with  precipitation,  the  epithet  expre/Tes  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  fpeech,  the  words  are  winged ;  it  is  here 
applied  with  particular  propriety ;  Telemachus  aflis  a 
queftion  in  the  compafs  of  four  lines,  and  receives  an  an- 
fwer  in  two  from  Ulyflesj  the  time  not  allowing  any  de- 
lay. 

Vol.  rv.  .  N 
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At  once  in  brazen  Panoply  they  flione,  13© 

At  once  each  fervant  brac'd  his  armour  on  ; 

Around  their  king  a  faithful  guard  they  ftand, 

While  yet  each  fhaft  flew  deathful  from  his  hand  : 

Chief  after  chief  expir'd  at  ev'ry  wound. 

And  fwell'd  the  bleeding  mountain  on  the  ground.     135 

Soon  as  his  ftore  of  flying  fates  was  fpent, 

Againft  the  wall  he  fet  the  bow  unbent : 

And  now  his  flioulders  bear  the  mafly  fliield. 

And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  jav'lins  wield  ; 

He  frowns  beneath  his  nodding  plume,  that  play'd     14© 

O'er  the  high  creft,  and  caft  a  dreadful  fliade. 

There  flood  a  window  near,  whence  looking  down 
From  o'er  the  porch,  appear'd  the  fubject  town. 

V.  137.  A^ainjl  the  nuall  he  fet  the  ho'vj  unhent.']  The 
poet  may  be  thought  too  circumflantial  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  bow ;  but  there  is  a  reafon  for  it ;  he  fliews  Ulyfl'es 
placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fuitors,  who,  if  they  had 
feized  the  bow,  might  have  furniflied  themfelves  with 
arrows  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  em- 
ployed them  againft  Ulyfl'es:  this  caution  was  therefore 
neccfTary.     Euilathius. 

V.  142.  There Jrood  a  ^windcw  near y  *vjhence  looking 
donvn. 
From  o'^er  the  porch,  appear  d  the  fuhje^l  to'wnP^  '' 
The  word  in  the  Greek  is  l^ro^l^vi^  j anua  fuperior^  and 
it  is  likewife  ufcd  a  litde  lower.     It  has  given  great  trou- 
ble to  the  commentators  to  explain  the  fituation  of  thefe 
two  paflages.     Dacier  imagines  that  by  the  former  there 
was  a  delcent  into  the  court- yard,  and  fo  to  the   ftreet  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  true  ;   for  Agelaus  exhorting  his  aflb- 
cii'Cs  to  fr'ze  this  paflage,  makes  ufe  of  the  word  etr** 
%(kt!o^  which  fignifies  to  ajcsnd^  and  not  to  defccnd  into 
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A  double  itrength  of  valves  fecur'd  the  place, 

A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pafs  :  145 

the  court-yard :  befides,  he  bids  them  raife  the  people  by 
shouting  to  them,  which  Teems  to  imply,  that  this  place 
overlooked  the  ftreets,  from  whence  a  fliout  might  be 
heard  by  the  people.  'Oqcrb^vqv\  (obierves  Euftathius)  is 
^yg>}  H$  i)v  tf'pvT**  rU  3"«A<yy  /^«v  s«e<dgv,  that  is,  '  a  door 
*  by  which  a  perfon  afcends  to  obtain  a  profpedl  :'  this 
probably  led  to  the  roof  of  the  porch  of  the  palace  fron- 
ting the  (treet,  from  whence  a  perfon  (landing  in  the  0- 
pea  air,  and  (houting,  might  raife  the  city ;  or  as  for 
greater  clearnefs  it  is  here  tranllated  a  window,  which  an- 
Twers  all  thefe  purpofes. 

But  there  is  dill  a  difficulty  arifing  from  the  word  >.«y- 
gsv,  which  IS  thus  folved  by  Euftathius;  Aay^ji  eriv  0 
jTjiaj  Tjjv  o^a-odv^AV  uyuv  rivaTTcgj  that  is,  a  narrow  pafTage 
leading  to  this  private  window  or  door  ;  and  he  after- 
wards interprets  it  by  Tivk  0^05. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  appears  evidently  that 
there  was  another  paffage  to  the  upper  apartments  of  the 
palace:  for  this  was  guarded  by  Eumxus,  and  was  inac- 
ceffible,  and  confequently  Melanthius  conveys  the  arms  to 
the  fuitors  by  fome  other  ftair-cafe.  This  Homer  ex« 
prefTes  by  «)'««pp<a;yfit$  f^^yd^t ;  the  former  word  is  very 
well  explained  by  Hefychiusi  it  fignifies  the  paflages  of 
the  palace  leading  from  chamber  to  chamber,  or  the  Itoht'' 
of  the  apartments.  *P^y^  properly  denotes  a  rupture, 
and  here  reprefents  the  openings  of  the  parages  from 
room  to  room.  1  he  ancients  thought  this  whole  paflage 
fo  obfcure,  that  they  drew  apian  of  thefe  inward  paflages 
of  the  palace,  as  EuQathius  informs  us  ;  in  this  they  fi- 
gured the  porch,  the  higher  aperture,  the  other  ftair-cafe, 
and  the  room  where  the  arms  were  laid.  But  Dacier 
ftarts  another  difficulty  :  if  Melanthius  could  go  up  to  the 
room  where  the  arms  lay,  why  could  he  not  go  from 
thence  into  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  raife  the  city  ? 
ihe  aafwer  is,  becaufe  the  arms  were  placed  in  an  inward 
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The  cautious  king,  with  all  preventing  care. 

To  guard  that  outlet,  plac'd  Eumae^s  there : 

When  Agelaus  thus  :  Has  none  the  fenfe 

To  mount  yon  window,  and  alarm  from  thence 

The  neighbour  town  ?  the  town  fhall  force  the  door,  15© 

And  this  bold  archer  foon  fhall  fhoot  no  more. 

Melanthius  then :  That  outlet  to  the  gate 
So  near  adjoins,  that  one  may  guard  the  Itrait. 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain, 
Myfelf  with  arms  can  furnifh  all  the  train-;  155 

Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring. 
And  their  own  darts  (hall  pierce  the  prince  and  king. 

He  faid  ;  and  mounting  up  the  lofty  flairs, 
Twelve  fliields,  twelve  lances,  and  twelve  helmets  bears : 

apartment,  and  there  was  no  paflage  from  thence  Into  the 
palace- yards.  Her  miftake  arofe  from  her  opinion  that 
there  was  an  entry  into  the  palace  by  the  o^^odv^vi,  which 
opinion  is  refuted  in  the  beginning  of  this  annotation.  If 
indeed  Telemachus  had  brought  down  the  arms  this  way, 
then  there  mud  have  been  a  paflage  for  Melanthius  to 
the  place  from  whence  Agelaus  bids  him  ralfe  the  city ; 
for  if  Telemachus  had  pafTed  to  the  armory  by  it,  why 
might  not  Melanthius  from  it  ?  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; 
for  this  door  or  window  is  not  mentioned  till  Telemachus 
has  furnifh ed  UiyfTes  and  his  friends  with  armour;  and 
confequently  Homer  cannot  intend  that  we  fhould  under* 
iland  that  Tel  eniachus  afcended  to  ihe  armory  by  it. 

V.  i^<).  T"jje/ve  shields t  t'jjelve  lances.,  and  tnuelve 
helmets  bears.'}  Ariflarchus,  remarks  Eiiftathius,  blam- 
ed this  defcription  as  incredible ;  for  how  could  one  per- 
fon  be  able  to  carry  fuch  a  load  of  armour  at  one  time  I 
but  we  are  not  to  make  this  fuppofition ;  the  poet  fpeaks 
indefinitely,  and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  conje^ure  that 
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All  arm,  and  fudden  round  the  hall  appears  l69 

A  blaze  of  bucklers,  and  a  wood  of  fpears. 

The  hero  ftands  oppreft  with  mighty  woe,  ^ 

On  ev'ry  fide  he  fees  the  labour  grow : 
Oh  curft  event !  and  oh  unlook*d-for  aid  ! 
Melanthius  or  the  women  have  betray'd— —         165 

Oh  my  dear  fon  ! The  father,  with  a  figh  ! 

Then  ceas'd  ;  the  filial  virtue  made  reply. 

Falfhood  is  folly,  and  'tis  jull  to  own 
The  fault  committed ;  this  was  mine  alone ; 
My  hade  negleded  yonder  door  to  bar,  I  jo 

And  hence  the  villain  has  fupply'd  their  war. 
Run,  good  Euma^us  then,  and  (what  before 
!  thoughdefs  err'd  in)  well  fecure  that  door : 

Melanthius  brought  them  at  feveral  limes ;  thus  a  little 
lower  we  find  him  going  again  for  arras  to  furnifli  the  reft 
of  the  fuitors. 

V,  172.  RuTij  good  Eumaus,  etc.j  This  pafTage,  where 
Telemachus  bids  Eumasus  go  and  fee  who  brings  the  arms, 
proves  that  Telemachus  did  not  before  abient  himfelf 
from  the  battle  out  of  cowardice  ;  here  he  chufes  to  par- 
take the  danger  with  Ulyfies,  and  fends  Eumasus  and  Phi« 
laetius  to  execute  his  orders  ;  a  fign  that  he  does  not  con- 
fult  his  fafety  at  the  expence  of  his  honour.     Euftathius. 

But  it  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  UlyfTes  and  Te« 
lemachus  (hould  be  in  doubt  to  know  the  perJon  who 
brought  the  arms  to  the  fuitors  ;  efpecialiy  v/hen  j^gela- 
us  had  held  a  public  conference  with  Melanthius  in  order 
to  it  J  but,  anfwers  Euftathius,  they  Ipoke  with  a  low 
voice,  and  at  a  proper  difbnce  from  Ulyfl'es.  it  may  alfo 
be  objected,  that  Melanthius  could  not  poflibly  bring  the 
arms  without  the  obfervation  of  Ulyfies  and  his  friends. 
To  folve  this  difficulty  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  fe- 
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Learn  if  jjy  female  fraud  this  deed  were  done, 

Or  (as  my  thought  mifgives)  by  Doh'us'  fon.  17J 

While  yet  they  fpoke,  in  queft  of  arms  again 
To  the  high  chamber  ftole  the  faithlefs  fwain.  ' 

Not  unobferv'd.     Eumaeus  watchful  ey'd, 
An4  thus  addrefs'd  UlyfTes  near  his  fide* 

The  mifcreant  we  fufpe6ted  takes  that  way;  i$d 

Him,  if  this  arm  be  powerful,  fliall  I  flay  ? 
Or  drive  him  hither,  to  receive  the  meed. 
From  thy  own  hand,  of  this  detefted  deed  ? 
Not  fo  (reply'd  Ulyfles)  leave  him  there, 
For  us  fufficient  is  another  care ;  igi 

Within  the  ftridture  of  this  palace  waif 
To  keep  inclos'd  his  mafters  till  they  fall. 

-cond  private  door,  or  ogo-oQu^Yj^  mentioned  in  a  former 
annotation  :  by  this  pafTage  he  afcends  and  defcends  with- 
out a  difcovery  ;  that  paffage  ftanding  in  fuch  a  (ituation, 
as  not  to  be  vifible  to  thofe  who  were  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  palace.  What  may  feem  to  contradi(f>  this  obt 
fervation  is,  what  Homer  afterwards  adds,  for  he  dire<5t- 
ly  tells  us,  that  Euiriseus  obferved  that  the  pcrfon  who 
brought  the  arms  was  Melanthius ;  but  that  expreffion 
may  only  imply,  that  he  faw  Melanthius  going  from  the 
reft  of  the  company,  and  hafting  toward  that  afcent,  and 
therefore  juftly  concludes  him  to  be  the  perfon. 

V.  187.  To  keep  inclosed  his  majiers 1   It  may  be 

afl^ed,  when  Eumaeus  retires  from  the  guard  of  the  paf- 
fage, what  hinders  the  fuitors  from  feizing  it,  and  by  it 
giving  notice  to  the  city  of  their  danger  ?  What  UlyfTes 
here  fays  obviates  this  objedtion.  He  tells  Eumaeus,  that 
he  and  Telemachus  will  defend  it  again(i  all  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies;  by  this  expreffion  he  gives  us  to  under- 
fland,  that  Telemachus  fhall  poft  himfelf  in  the  place  of 
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Go  you  and  feize  the  felon  I  backward  bind 

His  arms  and  legs,  and  fix  a  plank  behind; 

On  this,  his  body  by  ftrong  cords  extend,  ^199 

And  on  a  column  near  the  roof  fufpend  ; 

So  ftudy'd  tortures  his  vile  days  (liall  end. 

The  ready  fwains  obey'd  with  joyful  hade, 
Behind  the  felon  unperceiv'd  they  pafi, 
As  round  the  room  in  quefl:  of  arfns  he  goes  :  19J 

(The  half-fhut  door  conceal'd  his  lurking  foes) 
One  hand  fuftain'd  a  helm,  and  one  the  (hield 
Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 
Cover'd  with  duft,  with  drynefs  chapt  and  worn. 
The  brafs  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn:  IG(5 

Eumxus,    and  make  it  good  till  he  has  executed  juRice 
upon  Melanthius. 

V.  197 .  O/je  handftiflain'd  a  helw^  and  one  the  shield"^ 
We  fee  Melanthius  after  a  diligent  fearch  finds  only  one 
helm   and  one  fnield  ;    and  the  fhield  is  defcribed  as  al- 
moft  fpoiled  with  age  :  from  hence  Euftathius  gathers  that 
there  were  no  more  left  in  the  armory  ;  for  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Melanthius  would  not  have  returned  with  fo  few 
arms  if  he  could  have  found  more  ;  nor  would  he  have 
brought  the  decayed  fhield,  if  he  could  have  fupplied  him- 
felf  with  a  ftronger  ;  fo  that  all  the  arms  of  UlyfTes  were 
feventeen  helmets,  twelve  at  firft  delivered  to  the  fuitors 
by  Melanthius,  one  more  he  was  now  bringing,  and  Ulyf- " 
fes  and  his  friends  were  in  pofTelTion  of  four  :  there  were 
the  fame  number  of  fhields,  and  twenty  fpears,  twelve 
giyen  to  the  fuitors,  and  eight  to  the  affiftance  of  UlyfTes. 
This  was  his  private  armory  for  the  defence  of  his  palace: 
and  we  are  not  to  conclude,   that  thefe   were  the  whole 
arms  of  the  nation  ;  there  probably  was  a  public  repofito- 
ry  for  armour  for  the  public  ufe  of  their  armies    againft 
tlieif  enemies. 
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Thus  laden,  o'er  the  threfhold  as  he  ftept. 

Fierce  on  the  villain  from  each  fide  they  leapt ; 

Back  by  the  hair  the  trembling  daftard  drew. 

And  down  relu(51:ant  on  the  pavement  threw. 

A6live  and  pleased,  the  zealous  fwains' fulfil  SOj" 

At  ev'ry  point  their  matter's  rigid  will  : 

Firfl,  faft  behind,  his  hands  and  feet  they  bound, 

Then  ftrengthen'd  cords  involved  his  body  round ; 

So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  ty'd, 

The  howling  felon  fwung  from  fide  to  fide.  3IO^ 

Eumceus  fcoffing,  then  with  keen  difdain  : 
There  pafs  thy  pleafing  night.,  oh  gentle  fwain  ! 
On  that  foft  pillow,  from  that  envy'd  height 
Firft  may'd  thou  fee  the  fpringing  dawn  of  light ; 
So  timely  rife,  when  morning  fireaks  the  eafi:,  215 

To  drive  thy  vidlims  to  the  fuitors  feaft. 

This  faid,  they  left  him,  tortur'd  as  he  lay, 
Secur'd  the  door,  and  hafty  ilrode  away  : 
Each,  breathing  death,  refum'd  his  dang'rous  pofl 
Near  great  UlyfTes  ;  four  againd  an  hod.  22© 

When  lo  !  defcending  to  her  hero's  aid 
Jove's  daughter  Pallas,  wars  triumphant  maid : 
In  Mentor's  friendly  form  llie  join'd  his  fide; 
Ulyfles  faw,  and  thus  v/ith  tranfport  cry'd. 

Gome,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  fuccour  lend ;  325 

Oh  ev'ry  facred  name  in  one  !  my  friend  ! 
Early  we  lov'd,  and  long  our  loves  have  grown  : 
What-e'er  through  life's  whole  feries  I  have  done 
Or  good,  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recall, 
'  And  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all,  '  23^ 
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Thus  he;  but  pleafing  hopes  his  bofom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 
.The  ad vrerfe  hoft  the  phantom  warrior  ey'd. 
And  firfl  loud-threat'ntng,  Agelaus  cry'd. 

Mentor,  beware,  nor  let  that  tongue  perfuade        235 
Thy  frantic  arm  to  lend  UlyfTes  aid  ; 
Our  force  fuccefsful  (hall  our  threat  make  good. 
And  with  the  fire's  and  fon's  commix  thy  blood. 
What  hop'ft  thou  here  ?  Thee  firft  the  fword  fliall  flay. 
Then  lop  thy  whole  pollerity  away ;  240 

Far  hence  thy  banifh'd  confort  fhall  we  fend  ; 
"With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treafures  blend ; 
Thus,  and  thus  only  fhalt  thou  join  thy  friend. 

His  barbarous  infult  ev'n  the  goddefs  fires, 
Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  infpires.  245 

Art  thou  Ulyfles  ?  where  then  fhall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  condant  mind  I 

.  V.  246.  Art  thou  UlyJJ'cs^  etc.]  Pallas  is  here  an  al- 
legorical deity,  and  reprefents  the  courage  and  wifdom 
which  was  exerted  by  UlyfTes  in  the  defl:ru<5tion  of  the 
fuitors:  the  poet  puts  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  a  god- 
defs, to  give  ornament  and  dignity  to  his  poetry  ;  but  they 
are  only  the  fuggeflions  of  his  own  heart,  which  reproa- 
ches him  for  being  {o  flow  in  punifliing  the  infoience  of 
his  adverfaries.  If  we  take  them  in  this  fenfe  they  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  foliloquy  :  the  poet  indeed  was  o- 
bliged  to  introduce  a  deity,  to  give  importance  to  the  de- 
cifive  adion  of  his  whole  poem  :  thus  Jupiter  aflifts  y^- 
neas  in  Virgil ;  Minerva,  x^chilles  in  the  Iliad,  and  the 
fame  goddefs  UlyfTes  here  in  the  OdyfTey.  I  very  well 
know,  that  all  thefe  pafTages  have  been  blamed  by  fome 
critics,  as  derogatory  to  the  courage  of  thefe  heroes,  who 
cannot  conque>  their  enemies  but  through  the  afTiftance 
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That  courage,  once  the  Trojans  daily  dretd, 

Known  nine  long  years,  a^d  felt  by  heroes  dead  ? 

And  where  that  condud,  which  reveng'd  the  luft       250 

Of  Priam's  race,  and  laid  proud  Troy  in  duft  ? 

If  this,  when  Helen  was  the  caufe,  were  done, 

What  for  thy  country  now,  thy  queen,  thy  fon  ? 

Rife  then  in  combat,  at  my  fide  attend  ; 

Obferve  what  vigour  gratitude  can  lend,  255 

"And  foes  how  weak,  oppos'd  againft  a  friend  ! 

She  fpoke  ;  but  willing  longer  to  furvey 
The  fire  and  fon*s  great  afls,  with-held  the  day ; 
By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try, 
And  leveled  poisM  the  wings  of  vi<?lory : 
Then  with  a  change  of  form  eludes  their  fight 
Perch *d  like  a  fwallow  on  a  rafter's  height. 
And  unperceiv'd,  enjoys  the  rifing  fight , 


of  a  deity.  The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  look  back  for 
a  full  vindication  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  Lib,  3.  Note 
43.  of  the  OdyfTey. 

We  may  obferve  that  a  deity  defcends  to  aflift  Ulyfies, 
but  that  the  fuitors  are  left  to  their  own  conduft :  this 
furnifhes  us  with  a  very  juft  and  pious  moral,  and  teaches 
us  that  heaven  guards  and  aflifts  good  men  in  adverfity, 
but  abandons  the  wicked,  and  lets  them  perifti  for  their 
follies. 

V   262.  PetcPd  like  apwallonv ]   We  have  feen 

(deities,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey.  changing  themfelves 
ipto  the  fhape  of  birds :  thus,  lib.  7.  v.  67.  of  the  Iliad. 

Th*  Athenian  maid,  and  glorious  god  of  day, 
"With  filent  joy  the  fettling  hoft  furvey, 
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Damaftor's  fon,  bold  Agelaus,  leads 
The  guilty  war  ;  Eurynomus  fucceeds  ;  265 

With  thefe,  Pifander  great  Polyftor's  Ton, 
Sage  Polybus,  and  ftern  Amphimedon, 
With  Deraoptolemus :  thefe  fix  furvive, 
The  beft  of  all  the  fhafts  had  left  alive. 
Amidft  the  carnage  defp'rate  as  they  ftand,  270 

Thus  Agelaus  rouz'd  the  lagging  band. 

The  hour  is  come,  when  yon'  fierce  man  no  more 
With  bleeding  princes  fhall  beftrow  the  floor  : 
Lo  !   Mentor  leaves  him  with  an  empty  boafl ; 
The  four  remain,  but  four  againft  an  ho{l:#  275 

Let  each  at  once  difcharge  the  deadly  dart. 
One  fure  of  fix  fhall  reach  UlyfTes'  heart : 
Thus  Oiall  one  (Iroke  the  glory  loft  regain  : 
The  reft  muft  perifh,  their  great  leader  ftain. 

In  form  like  vulrurs,  on  the  beech's  height 
They  fit  conceal 'd,  and  wait  the  future  fight. 

This  perhaps  may  be  the  occafion  of  all  fuch  fidllons. 
The  fuperftition  of  the  heathen  world  induced  the  anci- 
ents to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  any  bird  in  a  cri* 
tical  hour,  was  a  fign  of  the  prefence  of  a  divinty,  and  by 
degrees  they  began  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  gods 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  thefe  birds.  Hence  arofe 
all  the  honours  paid  to  augurs,  and  the  reliance  upon  di« 
vination  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds :  and  almoft 
every  deity  had  a  bird  facred  to  him.  The  eagle  to  Ju- 
piter, the  peacock  to  Juno,  etc.  Pallas  here  takes  the 
form  of  a  fwaliow,  becaufe  it  is  a  domestic  bird,  and  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  appear  within  the  walls  of  the  palace 
with  moft  probability. 
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Then  all  at  once  their  mingled  lances  threw,         28* 
And  thir(}y  all  of  one  man's  blood  they  flew ; 
In  vain  I  Minerva  tarn'd  them  in  her  breath, 
And  fcatter'd  (hort,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death; 
With  deaden'd  found,  one  on  the  threfhold  falls, 
One  ftrik.es  the  gate,  one  rings  againft  the  walls  ;       285 
The  ftorm  pa(t  innocent.     The  god-like  man 
Now  loftier  trod,  and  dreadful  thus  began. 
*  ris  now,  brave  friends,  our  turn,  at  once  to  throw 
(So  fpeed  them  heav'n)  our  jav'lins  at  the  foe. 
That  impious  race  to  all  their  pad  mifdeeds  -290 

Would  add  our  blood.     Injuftice  ftill  proceeds. 

He  fpoke :  at  once  their  fiery  lances  flew ; 
Great  Demoptolemus,  Ulyfles  flew  ; 
Euryades  receiv'd  the  prince's  dart  ; 
The  goat-herd's  quiver'd  in  Pifander's  heart ;  295 

Fierce  Elatus  by  thine,  Eumseus,  falls  ; 
Their  fall  in  thunder  eccboes  round  the  walls. 
The  reft;  retreat :  the  vigors  now  advance, 
Each  from  the  deadrefuraes  his  bloody  laace. 

V.  298. T/}e  vigors  ?io'w  advance y 

Eachjrom  the  dead  refuines  his  bloody  lanceP^ 
The  danger  beginning  to  abate  by  the  fall  of  the  chief  of 
the  enemy,  Ulyffes  advances  from  his  ftand  :  there  wr-s  a 
neceflity  for  this  conduct  r  UlyfTes  and  his  three  afliftants 
had  killed  four  enemies  with  their  fpears  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  the  poet  was  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  freih  wea- 
pons, otberwife,  if  they  had  difcharged  their  fpears  once 
more,  they  muft  have  been  left  naked  and  defencelefs, 
having  only  two  a  piece  brought  by  Telemachus.  This 
f  oblervation  fliews  the  exadtnefs  which  Homer  maintains 
in  his  relation. 
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A;;din  the  foe  difcharge  the  lleely  (how'r;  300 

Again  made  fruftrate  by  the  virgin  pow'r. 

Some,  turn'd  by  Pallas,  on  the  threfliold  fall. 

Some  wound  the  gate,  fome  ring  againft  the  wall ; 

Some  weak,  or  pond'rous  with  the  brazen  head, 

Drop  harm'efs,  on  the  pavement  founding  dead,        305 

Then  bold  Amphimedon  his  jav'Iin  cafti 
Thy  hand,  Telemachus,  it  lightly  raz*d  ; 
And  from  Ctefippus'  arm  the  fpear  elanc'd, 
On  good  Eumseus'  fiiield  and  (houlder  glanc'd ; 
Not  lellen'd  of  their  force,  fo  flight  the  wound,  310 

Each  fung  along,  and  dropM  upon  the  ground. 

Fate  doom'd  thee  next,  Eurydamis,  to  bear 

Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Ulyfles'  fpear. 

By  the  bold  fon  Amphimedon  was  flain  ; 

And  Polybus  renown'd  the  faithful  fwain,  gi  j 

Pierc'd  through  the  breafl  the  rude  Ctefippus  bled. 

And  thus  Philsetius  gloried  o'er  th<;  dead. 

There  end  tliy  pompous  vaunts,  and  high  difdain ; 

Gh  fharp  in  fcandal,  voluble  and  vain  ! 

How  weak  is  mortal  pride  !  To  heav'n  alone  32O 

Th' event  of  adions  and  our  fates  are  known: 

Scoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear : 

The  vidim's  heel  is  anfwer'd  with  tliis  fpear, 

V.  3  23  Tie  vi^inis  heel ii  anhser*}  'with  this fpcar^ 
This  refers  to  a  pafTage  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twentieth 
book  of  the  Od3r{rey,  where  Ctefippus  throws  die  foot  of 
a  bullock  at  Ulyffes.  Philxtius  here  gives  him  a  mortal 
Wound  with  his  fpear  and  tells  him  it  is  a  return  for  the 
foot  of  the  bullock.     Euftathius  informs  us,  that  this  be- 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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UlyfTes  brandifh'd  high  his  vengeful  fteel. 
And  Damaftorides  that  inQant  fell ;  325 

Faft  by,  Leocritus  expiring  lay. 
The  prince's  jav'lin  tore  its  bloody  way         ' 
Through  all  his  bowels  :  down  he  tumbles  prone. 
His  balter'd  front  and  brains  befmear  the  (lone. 

Now  Pallas  fhines  confefs'd;   aloft  fiie  fpreads       330 
The  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  their  guilty  heads ; 
The  dreadful  i$^gis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 
Amaz'd  they  fee,  they  tremble,  and  the  fly : 

came  a  proverb,  t»t«  to  «vt}  -sro^og  luvi^hv,  to  exprefs  a 
return  of  evil  for  evil ;  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  the 
death  of  Antinous,  who  was  killed  as  he  lifted  the  bowl 
to  drink. 

Which  is  exatflly  rendered  by  our  proverb,  Many  ihtngr 
happen  hetnueeJi  the  cup  and  the  Up*  Thus  likewife  the 
kindnefs  of  Cyclops  was  ufed  proverbially,  to  denote 
a  fevere  injury  difguifed  under  a  feeming  civility,  that 
nioiifter  having  promifed  Ulyffes  mercy,  but  it  was  only 
the  mercy  to  devour  him  lad.  Thefe  little  inrtances 
prove  the  great  veneration  the  ancients  had  for  Homer. 

v.  332.   'The  dreadful  Mgis ]     This  fiiield  rs 

at  large  defcribed,  lib.  5.  of  the  Iliad. 

round  the  margin  roH'd^ 

A  fringe  of  ferpents,  hiffing,  guard  the  gold  ; 
Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  war  appear  ; 
Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear; 
Here  (torm'd  contention,  and  here  fury  frown *d. 
And  th«  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crcvn'd. 

We  fee  the  terrible  effefls  which  the  fliield  coufes  are' 
created  by  the  poet  into  a  kind  of  beings,  and  aniniate4 
to  fight  on  the  fide  of  his  hero. 
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Confus'd,  dlftracted,  through  the  rooms  they  fling, 
Like  oxen  raadden'd  by  the  breeze's  fting,         235 
When  fultry  days,  and  long,  fucceed  the  gentle  fpring. 


V.  335.  Like  Qxetji  etc.]  The  fury  of  the  battle  be- 
ing now  over,  Homer  paufes  with  the  adtion  ;  and  letting 
his  fancy  rove  in  fearch  of  foreign  ornaments,  beautifies  ' 
and  enlivens  the  horrors  of  it  with  two  fimilitudes,  drawn 
from  fubjeds  very  diitant  from  the  terrors  they  are  brought 
to  illurtrate.  The  former  of  an  herd  of  cattle,  reprefents 
the  confufion  and  affright  of  the  fuitors  ;  the  latter  of  the 
birds,  their  weaknefs  and  unavailing  flight.  The  gadfly 
ftews  the  fury  and  clofe  puriuit  of  UlyfTes  and  his  afTi- 
ftants,  the  hawks  their  courage,  and  fuperior  power.  £u- 
ftathius.  ' 

Virgil  at  krge  defcribes  this  breeze  fly.  Georg,  3. 

About  th'  Alburnian  groves,  with  holly  green. 

Of  winged  infers  mighty  fvvarms  are  feen : 

This  flying  plague,  to  mark  its  quality, 

Oertros  the  Grecians  call,  Afylu^-,  we  : 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze  ;  their  flings  draw  blood; 

And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood, 

Seiz'd  with  unufual  pains  they  loudly  cry,  etc.  Dryd. 

This  defcription  fhews  that  this  is  no  ill-chofen  fimilitude ; 
it  very  well  paints  the  fuitors  flying  in  an  herd,  and  Ulyf- 
fes  wounding  them  as  they  fly. 

The  latter  fimile  from  the  hawks,  aflx)rds  fome  curio- 
fity  in  regard  to  the  antient  manner  of  that  fport.  It  is 
«vident,  fays  Dacier,  that  this  pafTage  is  an  inftance,  that 
flying  of  birds  of  prey,  in  the  nature  of  our  hawking  was 
pradifed  by  the  ancients :  the  nets  called  by  Homer  n(pic6. 
Wire  fixed  in  the  plain  ground  ;  the  fowlers,  with  their 

O  2 
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Not  half  fo  keen,  fierce  Tulturs  of  the  chase 
Stoop  from  the  mountains  on  the  feather'd  race, 

falcons,  took  their  ftation  upon  the  adjoining  eminences  ;> 
when  the  birds,  driven  from  this  rifing  ground,  flew  t* 
the  plain,  they  met  with  the  nets,  and  endeavouring  to 
efcape  them,  crouded  into  flocks ;  then  the  hawk,  or  vul« ' 
tur,  was  loofed,  and  defcending  upon  his  prey,  flew  them 
m  multitudes ;  for  the  birds  were  incapable  of  reflfling, 
and  at  the  fame  time  were  afraid  of  the  nets,  and  therefore 
could  not  efcape  :  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  fowlers  are 
faid  to  rejoice  at  the  fport :  a  plain  indication,  that  the 
poet  intended  to  defcribe  the  fportman's  flying  his  bird  at 
the  prey.  That  the  word  vicptcc  fignifies  nets,  is  evident 
from  Ariflophanes,  fi,»  vi(piXct^y  ^  ^Iktvx.  that  is,  / 
Jhvear  by  my  nets  :  Hefychius  is  of  the  fame  opinion, 
n^sec,  fays  that  author,  fignifies  the  clouds,  kccC  >.iva  %' 
(xriKx,  hunters  nets.  Euftathius  direftly  aflirms,  that 
in  his  time  this  fport  was  pradifed  in  many  countries ;  and 
the  place  where  the  nets  were  fixed  was  called  vg^sAor*- 
TM.  That  author  conftrues  thefe  words  n(pix  TflcocrH' 
e-cei,  tivlxi,  as  if  Itth  were  to  be  underftood,  to  exprefs  the 
rufliing  of  the  birds  againfl:  the  net ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  this  violence  to  the  text,  for  by  joining  vi<piss 
v.'ith  TrlcooYHTXit  the  period  will  be  plain,  and  fignify,  that 
thro'  fear  of  the  net  they  fly  with  violence  to  avoid  it, 
M.  Dacier  has  a  pretty  obfervation  upon  this  fport ;  and 
fhews  us  that  the  ancients  were  ufed  to  take  even  deer 
v,'ith  nets,  by  fl)ing  at  them  birds  of  prey,  in  conformity 
to  this  defcription  of  Homer  :  this  is  manifeft  from  a  pal- 
fage  in  Arrian,  I,  2.  c.  i .  where  he  fpeaks  of  men  placing 
their  fears  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear:  Acittov  iif^u^ 
TO  rav  ixet<pei>v  Trdo'^ct^iv  ots  (pojiSvlxi  (pivy^crxi  Xi  iXx<pat 

rx  vflnV^i    "TtS  T^iTTAvlxt  ',     KXi"  'JTgO?   T<»(«    (^Td^ov)     OiVX^l^' 

P^<riV  a<;xcr(pxX^'y  Tt^oi;  rx  ^iKXvXy  )cxi  ovrui  XToXXwrxt, 
hxXXxlxrxi  rx  ^ajii^x  k.xi'  rx  B'xp^xxix  ;  *'  For  what 
*•  remains,  we  are  like  deer,  for  they  fearing  the  birds; 
*<  that  are  flown  at  them,  what  courfe  do  they  take  ?  to 
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When  the  wide  field  extended  fnares  befet. 
With  confcious  dread  they  ihun  the  quiv'ring  net :     440 
No  help,  no  flight ;  but  wounded  ev'ry  way. 
Headlong  they  drop :  the  fowlers  feize  the  preyi 
On  all  fides  thus  they  double  wound  on  wound. 
In  proftrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground. 
Unmanly  flirieks  precede  each  dying  grone,  34  jT 

And  a  red  deluge  floats  the  reeking  ftone, 

Leiodes  firft  before  the  vidor  falls : 
The  wretched  augur  thus  for  mercy,  calls-. 

**  what  place  of  refuge  do  they  run  to  be  in  fecurity  ?  to 
**  the  nets,  and  fo  perifti,  miltakmg  their  dangers  for  their 
greateft  fafety."  Minerva,  in  this  fimilitude.  is  the  bird 
of  prey  defcending  from  the  mountain,  for  (he  it  is  who 
fcatters  the  fuitors  by  difpJaying  her  iEgis  from  the  roof 
of  the  palace :  this  is  the  opinion  of  Euftathius :  but  in  the 
■winding  up  ot  the  comparifon.  Homer  plainly  by  the  vuL- 
tur  denotes  UlyfTes  and  his  afliltants  (tho'  perhaps  not  ex- 
clufively  of  the  goddefs)  for  in  the  application  he  writes, 

Tvsflov. — 

V.  347.  Leiodej  firji  before  the  viHor  falU  : 
The  lur etched  augur  ■  -j 
This  Leiodes  is  the  lafl:  perfon  who  furvivesof  the  fuitors ; 
he  was  an  augur  and  a  prophet^  and  ought  therefore  ro 
have  followed  wifer  counfels  :  he  tells  UlyfTes  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  retrain  the  fuitors  from  their  infolence ;  but 
he  himfelf  afpired  to  the  bed  of  Penelope,  and  confe* 
quently  was  an  afibciate  in  their  confpiracies.  Leiodes  falls 
without  refiftance  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  verv  im- 
proper to  have  reprefented  him  encountering  UJyfles  in  a 
fingle  combat,  when  above  an  hundred  had  not  been  able 
to  Hand  before  him:  befides,  fighting  is  out  of  the  cha- 

0  3 
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O  gracious  hear,  nor  let  thy  fuppliant  bleed : 

StiJI  undifhonour'd  or  by  word  or  dead  35O 

Thy  houfe,  for  me,  remains ;  by  me  reprefs*d 

Full  oft  was  check'd  th'injuftice  of  the  reft: 

Averfe  they  heard  me  when  I  counfell'd  well, 

Their  hearts  were  harden'd,  and  they  jiiftly  fell. 

Oh  fpare  an  augur's  confecrated  head.  35 1 

Nor  add  the  blamelefs  to  the  guilty  dead. 

Pried  as  thou  art  !  for  that  detefted  band 
Thy  lying  prophecies  deceiv'd  the  land  : 
Againft  Ulyfles  have  thy  vows  been  made ;. 
For  them,  thy  daily  orifons  were  paid  :  36# 

Yet  more,  ev'n  to  cur  bed  thy  pride  afpires : 
One  common  crime  one  common  fate  requires. 

Thus  fpeaking,  from  the  ground  the  fword  he  took    ' 
"Which  Agelaus'  dying  hand  forfook; 
Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  faulchion  fped  :     365 
Along  the  pavement  roli'd  the  mutt'ring  head. 

Phemius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  fpar'd, 
Phemius  ihe  fvveet,  the  heav'n  inltrudled  bard* 
Befide  the  gate  the  rev'rend  minflrel  (lands ; 
The  lyre,  now  filent,  trembling  in  his  hands ;  370 

Dubious  to  fupplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh, 

rafter  of  Leiodes ;  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  fword,  but  an 
augur :  it  would  therefore  have  been  contrary  to  his  func- 
tion, to  have  drawn  him  engaging  Ulyfles  ;  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  he  is  defcribed  fal- 
ling not  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  fuppliant., 

T,  372.  Dubious ir to  fy 

To  Joves  inwolable  altar  nigh,  etc.[] 
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"Where  oft  Laertes  holy  vows  had  paid, 
And  oft  Ulyfles  fmoaking  vidlims  laid. 

This  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercseus  flood  in  the  palace- yard ;  fo 
called  from  '/p«»5,  ths  cut"wall  enchfing  the  court y.rd^ 
It  ftood  in  the  open  air,  where  they  facrificed  to  Jupiter 
the  guardian,  or  protedor ;  and  within  the  palace  toZcvs 

Jupiter  was  worfiiipped  under  the Tame  name  by  the 
Romans,     'ihiis  Ovid. 

Cut  nihil  Heraei  profuit  ara  Jovis, 

The  altar  mentioned  by  Virgil,  ^En.  2     wms  of  the  fame 
nature :  to  which  Priam  fled  at  the  taking  of  Troy, 

Uncover'd  but  by  heav'n,  there  flood  in  view 
An  altar ;  near  the  hearth  a  lawrel  grew, 
Dodder'd  with  age;  whofs  boughs  encorapafs'd  round 
The  houlhold  gods,  and  Ihed  the  holy  ground. 

Thefe  altars  were  places  of  fan(5luary,  and  by  flying  to 
them  the  perfon  was  thought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  deity,  and  therefore  in  fome  cafes  invio- 
lable.    The  Tame  pradice   prevailed  amoag  the  Jews ; 
for  we  find  frequently  in  the  Icriptures   that  it  was  cufio- 
mary  to  fly  to  the  altar  as  to  a  place  uf  refuge,  which  is 
evident  from  the  expreflTion  of  laying  hold  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar.    This  is  the  reafon  v;hy  Phemius  entertains 
an  intention  to  fly  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercseus.     Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatife  upon  mufic,  informs  us,  that  Demodo- 
cus  was  reported  to  have  wrote  a  poem,  intitled,  The  de- 
Jlru^ton  of  I'roy  :  and  Phemius  another,  called.  The  re* 
turn  of  the  Grecian  captains  :    but  by  thefe  poets,   Ho* 
mer  probably  means  only  himfelf,  who  was  author  of  two 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyflcy.     Homer,  remarks  Eufta- 
thius,  plainly  fliev/s  us  the  notion  he  iiad  of  the  great  qua- 
liflcaticns  that  were  neceffary  to  form  a  good  poet.     He 
muit  fing  of   rneii  and  gods;  that  is,   be  thoroughly  ac- 
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His  honour'd  harp  witli  care  he  firft  fet  down,  375 

Between  the  laver  and  tlie  filver  tlirone : 

quainted  with  all  things,  both  human  and  divine  ;  he  mufi 
be  uvTotilctKro^f  Q\  felf't aught ;  that  is,  as  we  exprefs 
it,  he  muft:  be.  a  genius ;  he  muft  have  a  natural  ability> 
which  is  indeed  to  be  improved,  but  not  capable  of  being, 
learned  by  (iudy  :  he  adds,  thatbefides  this  felicity  of  na- 
ture, he  mult  have  an  heavenly  infplration :  this  implies 
that  he  mull:  have  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  an  elevation  cf 
foul  which  IS  not  to  be  obtained  by  labour  and  induftry, 
and  confequently  is  the  gift  of  heaven.     Thus  Pmdar^ 

TlafyXcjaytoi,  x-op^Kig  6-7, 

The  bards,  whom  true  poetic  flame  infpireSj 
Receive  from  nature  more  than  human  fires ; 
In  vain  from  arts  alone  they  tune  the  voice, 
Like  crows  they  croak,  nor  is  it  fong,  but  noife* 

This  rs  die  w^«i  dhihior  ofHorace  ;  by  induflry  men  may 
become  great  fcholars  and  philofophers  ;  but  no  man  was 
ever  a  great  poet,  without  being  in  the  ftndeft  fenfe  a 
great  genius*  I  will  only  add,  that  Artftotle  in  his  Rhet. 
1.7.  quotes  this  hemiftic  oc.v\o^i^ocy!]og,  etc.  as  an  inffance 
that  natural  are  more  excellent  than  acquired  abilities; 
he  gives  the  reafon  af  it ;  namely,  becaufe  they  are  more 
uncommon^,  and  not  obtained  by  human  induftry  Max? 
imus  Tyrius  has  a  cririciiin  upon  it.  How,  objecfls  that 
author,- can  it  be  laid,  that  the  poet  is  felf-taught,  if  the 
gods  teach  him  to  flng  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy.  Homer 
means,  that  he  has  no  human  inftruftor,  and  only  oppofes 
natural  to  acquired  abilities.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius  erroneoufly  quotes  the  verfe,  Di/Tert.  22.  fof 
he  writes,  ©«i?J£/t««i  ai^xcrav  ofc^phy,  indead  of 
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Then  proftrate  (Iretch'd  before  the  dreadful  man, 
Perfuafive,  thus,  with  accent  foft  began. 

O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inctin'd. 
And  fpare  the  poet's  ever-gende  kind.  98c 

A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrongs 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  long. 
Self-taught  I  fing ;  by  heav'n  and  heav'n  alone  -^  - 

The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay,  385 

To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay.  ^^      V 

Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward ; 
'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record  ; 
That  here  1  fung,  was  force  and  not  defire  ; 
This  hand  reludlant  touch 'd  the  warbling  wire :         390 
And  let  thy  fon  atteft,  nor  fordid  pay 
Nor  fervile  flatt*ry  ftain'd  the  moral  lay. 

The  moving  words  Telemachus  attends. 
His  fire  approaches,  and  the  bard  defends. 
O  mix  not,  father,  with  thofe  impious  dead  395 

The  man  divine ;  forbear  that  facred  head ; 


■0SO5  ^l  f^ot  h  ^^io-tv  atf^eti 


TitcvToioc,^  ein(l>v<nv- 


He  likewife  puis  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  Demodocus, 
which  are  here  fpoken  by  Fhemius  ;  he  undoubtedly  quot- 
ed by  memory. 

What  Homer  adds  after  all  this,  to  raife  the  charader 
of  his  poet,  is  very  remarkably  moral.  That  he  never 
turned  his  talents  to  flattery,  nor  was  it  voluntarily  that 
he  ferved  or  entertained  unworthy  mea,  but  was  merely 
CQmpelled  to  it  by  their  violence. 
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Medon  the  herald  too  our  arms  may  fpare, 

Medon,  who  made  my  infancy  his  care ; 

If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  Ton  to  give 

Thus  much  to  gratitude,  and  bid  him  live.  4QO 

Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  difmay. 
Couch 'd  clofe  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay. 
Wrapt  in  a  new  (lain  oxe's  ample  hide : 
Swift  at  the  word  he  caft  his  lltreen  afide, 
Sprung  to  the  prince,  embrac*d  his  knee  with  tears,  405 
And  thus  with  grateful  voice  addrefs'd  his  ears  : 

O  prince  !  O  friend  !  lo  here  thy  Medon  ftands  ; 
Ah  flop  the  hero*s  unrefifted  hands, 
Incens'd  too  judly  by  that  impious  brood, 
Whofe  guilty  glories  now  are  fet  in  blood.  4IC' 

To  whom  UlyfTes  with  a  pleafing  eye : 
Be  bold,  on  friendfhip  and  my  fbn  rely  ; 
Live,  an  example  for  the  world  to  read. 
How  much  more  fafe  the  good  than  evil  deed  : 

r«  413    Livfj  an  example  for  the  <wQrld  to  read^ 

How  much  more  fafe  the  good  than  evil  deed»'\ 
The  moral  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  fable  of  the  O- 
dyfley  is,  to  Ihew  virtue  though  long  in  difhefs,  at  length 
triumphant;  an^  vice,  though  long  fucccfsfu I,  unfortu- 
nate in  the  conclufion :  it  is  to  this  effect  that  UlyfTes 
here  fpeaks  ;  and  to  give  his  words  more  weight  he  throws 
them  into  a  fentence.  It  is  with  excellent  judgment  that 
it  is  here  placed  by  Homer :  the  punifhment  is  no  fooner 
over  but  UlyfTes  declares  the  equity  of  it;  he  fpeaks  to 
all  mankind,  and  lays  it  down  as  an  univerfal  truth  that 
virtue  is  to  be  preferred  before  vice,  and  invites  us  to  the 
practice  of  the  former,  by  (hewing  the  fuccefs  of  it  in  his 
awn  Yi(5lory ;  and  deters  us  from  the  latter,  by  reprefent- 
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Thou,  with  the  heav'n  taught  bard,  in  peace  refort    415 
From  blood  and  carnage  to  yon  open  court : 
Me  other  work  requires         With  tim'rous  awe 
From  the  dire  fcence  th 'exempted  two  withdraw. 
Scarce  fure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling  move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  prote^5lor  Jove.  42© 

Mean  while  Ulyfles  fearch'd  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of  all  th*  offending  kind. 
Not  one  !  compleat  the  bloody  tale  he  found. 
All  fteep'd  in  blood,  all  gafping  on  the  ground. 
So,  when  by  hollow  fhores  the  ti(her-train  425; 

Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main. 
And  fcarce  the  mefhy  toils  the  copious  draught  contain, 

ing  the  ill  confequences  of  it  in  the  deftrudion  of  the 
luitors. 
V.  425.  'So,  nv^efi  by  hollow  JJ?ores  the  fisher  train 

Snueep  ivith  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  tnain.  ]] 
The  ancients,  remarks  Eufiaihius,  obfcrvec',  that  this  is  the 
only  place  where  Homer  manifeftly  fpeaks  of  catching  fifti 
with  nets  ;  for  thefe  words,  lib.  5 .  v.  59$.  of  the  Iliad, 


-and  fweep  away 


Sons,  fires,  and  wives,  an  undiflinguifL'd  prey; 

which,  in  the  Greek,  is  exprefled  by  cc^lfri  Xiva  k>c{it 
Travospf «,  may  be  applied  to  the  taking  of  beads  or  birdj 
by  nets,  and  confequently  ought  not  to  he  appropriated 
'to  fifhing.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  art  was  pradlifed 
very  antiently  amongfi:  the  Grecians :  it  was  likewife 
known  early  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  Thus  Ifaiah 
xix.  8.  *'  The  fiiliers  (of  iEgypt)  fliail  mourn,  all  they 
**  that  cafl:  the  angle  mto  the  brook  fliall  lament,  and  they 
•*  that  fpread  nets  upon  the  waters  fhall  larguifh.**  And 
that  they  filhed  the  Teas  with  nets  is  evident  from  Ezek*. 
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All  naked  of  their  element,  and  bare. 

The  fiflics  pant,  and  gafp  In  thinner  air ; 

\Vide  o'er  the  fands  are  fpread  the  ftiff 'ning  prey,     430 

'Till  the  warm  fun  exhales  their  ffwl  away,* 

And  now  the  king  commands  his  Ton  to  call 
Old  Euryclea,  to  the  deathful  hall : 
The  (on  obfervant  not  a  moment"  (lays ; 
The  aged  goveroefs  with  fpeed  obeys  :  455 

The  founding  portals  inftant  they  dlfplay; 
The  matron  moves,  the  prince  direfts  the  way. 
On  heaps  of  death  the  ftern  UlyfTes  flood. 
All  black  with  dufh  and  cover'd  thick  with  blood. 
So  the  grim  lion  from  the  llaugliter  comes,  44© 

Dreadful  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams, 

xxvl.  i;,  **  It  (liali  be  a  place  for  the  fpreading  of  nets  in 
"  the  mid'l:  of  the  fea."  The  comparifon  is  very  juft ; 
and  the  lafl  line  of  it  gives  a  peculiar  honour  and  diftinc- 
rlon  to  UlvfTes :  that  hero  is  the  fun  who  kills  the  fuitors. 
In  application  of  the  fimilitude. 

V.  440.  So  the  grim  dor?,  etc,]]  Eullathius  agrees  with 
an  obfervation  which  has  been  made  concerning  the  fimi- 
litudes  of  the  Odyfley,  lib.  16.  He  here  remarks,  that 
comparifons  are  as  rare  in  the  Odyfiey  as  they  are  fre- 
quent in  the  Iliad ;  and  that  the  difference  arlfes  from  the 
difference  of  the  fubjeds  :  the  fubjefl  of  the  Iliad  is  great, 
■and  therefore  properly  illuflrated  by  noble  images,  and  a 
variety  of  fublime  comparifons  ;  the  fubje(5l  of  the  Odyf- 
(ey  requires  to  be  related  in  a  lefs  exalted  flile,  and  with 
greater  fimplicity.  This  book  is  an  undeniable  teflimo- 
ny  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation :  the  flory  of  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  Iliad  than  any  other 
book  of  the  OdyfTey,  and  we  find  it  more  adorned  with 
comparifons  than  almofl  all  the  refl  of  the  poem. 
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His  bread  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o'er 
His  jaws  all  dropping  with  the  bull's  black  gore. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  objed  met, 
The  guilty  falln,  the  mighty  deed  compieat:  44  j 

A  fcrcam  of  joy  her  feeble  voice  eilay'd: 
The  hero  check'd  her,  and  compos'dly  faid. 

Woman,  experienc'd  as  thoii  art,  controul 
Indecent  joy,  and  feaft  thy  fecret  foul.  ^ 
T'  infult  the  dead  is  cruel  and  unjuft  ;  45Q 

Fate,  and  their  crime,  have  funk  them  to  the  duft  ; 

V.  45:0.  7"  i^J'u/i  the  dead  is  cruel  and  tiJijuft.'\   The 
^vord  in  the  original  is  oXo>.vt,cc,  and  here  fignifies  a  voted 
of  joy.     In  other  places  it  is  ufed  to  denote  a  forroivful 
lamentation.    See  note  49.  of  the  third  GdyfTey.     I  am 
v/onderfully  pleafed  with  the  noble  fentiment  of  Ulyfles 
contained  in  thefe  lines.    It  is  full  of  piety  and  humanity : 
good-nature  feels  for  the  fufferings  of  any  of  its  fellow- 
creatures.    Even  in  punifliment  we  are  to  remember,  that 
thofe  we  punilh  are  men,   and  inflid  it  as  a  neceflary  ju- 
Itice,  not  as  a  triumph.     Such  here  is  the  conduct  of  LT- 
lyfles  ;  he  is  fo  far  from  rejoicing  in  his  fucoefs^  that  he 
retrains  others  from  it ;    and  feems  to  be  a  mourner  at 
the  funeral  of  his  enemies.   He  falls  into  the  fame  thought 
with  Job  xxxi.  29.    "  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  deflrudion  of 
**  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  niyfelf  when  evil  found 
**  him,  if  I  fuffered  my  mouth  to  (in,  by  wifhing  a  curfe 
*^  to  his  foul,  etc** 

Were  a  prince,  who  makes  war  for  glory,  to  (land  up- 
on a  field  of  battle  immediately  after  vidory,  amidfi;  the 
horrors  of  the  dead,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ;  it  would 
fureiy  mortify  his  ambition  to  fee  fiich  horrible  raonu- 
inents  of  his  glory.  If  the  death  of  thoufands  of  brave 
men  were  weighed  in  a  fcale  againft  a  name,  a  popular 
empty  breath  of  a  multitude,  and  if  reafon  held  the  ba- 
lance, how  eafijy  would  the  difproportwn  be  difcovered ! 

Vol,.  IV.  P 
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Nor  heeded  thefe  the  cenfure  of  mankind, 

The  good  and  bad  were  equal  in  their  mind. 

Juftly  the  price  of  worthleflhefs  they  paid. 

And  each  now  wai!s  an  unlamented  fliade.  455 

Bat  thou  fincere  !  Oh  Euryclea,  fay, 

What  maids  diihonour  us,  and  what  obey  ? 

Then  fhe :  In  thefe  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  fon)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  train, 
Taught  by  my  care  to  cull  the  fleece,  or  weave,        460 
And  {ervitude  with  pleafing  tadcs  deceive  ; 
Of  thefe,  twice  fix  purfue  their  wicked  way. 
Nor  mc  nor  chafte  Penelope  obey ;  j 

V.  453.  'The good  and  bad  luere  equal  in  their  mind  ]j 
There  is  fome  obfcurity  in  thefe  words,  *"  tney  neither 
**  refpeded  the  good  nor  the  bad  man ;"  or,  as  i4omer 
exprelles  it, 

A  reverence  is  due  to  a  good  man,  and  confequently  it  is 
a  crime  to  deny  it ;  but  why  fliould  it  be  objeded  to  the 
fuitors  as  a  fault  that  they  defpife^i  the  bad  man,  whofe 
aflions  deferve  to  be  deipifed  ?  Euftathius  anfwers,  ^xko^ 
may  fignify  ru7rHvo<;y  or  a  per/on  of  a  low  condition,  the 
poor  man,  or  the  ft  ranger  ;  and  this  j  unifies  the  afferti- 
on :  bat  perhaps  the  poet  ufes  it  to  (hew  that  they  de* 
fpifed  and  outraged  all  men  univerfally  without  diltin^- 
on,  whether  perfons  of  probity  or  dilhonefty  ;  they  con- 
fidered  not  the  condition  of  others,  but  were  infolent  to 
all  mankind.  ..,..!  .-. 

V.  462.  Of  thpf.'^  t-^'jiceJiK  purfue  their  kvick^d  'way.'\ 
It  is  remarkable,'  obierves  monfieur  Bayle,;that  of  fifty 
women,  fa  few  as  twelve  only  fliould  yield  to  the  defires 
oF  the  fuitors.  Hut  it  is  not  indeed  affirmed,  that  the  retl 
were  ever  tempted  by  any  importunities.     Plutarch,  in 
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Nor  fits  it  that  Telemachus  command 

(Young  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  band.  465 

Kence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly, 

^Vhe^e  {lumbers  foft  now  clofe  the  royal  eye  j 

There  wake  her  with  the  news The  matron  cry*d ; 

Not  fo  (UlyfTes  more  fedate  reply'd) 

his  treatife  of  Fducation,  informs  us,  that  Bion  wittily  ap- 
plied this  paffage  to  the  ftudy  of  the  faiences  :  when  the 
fuitors  failed  in  their  attempts  upon  Penelope,  they  conde- 
fcendcd  to  addrefs  her  maids  :  fo  men  who  are  not  capa- 
ble of  undcrilanding  philofophy,  bufy  themfelves  with  ftu' 
dies  of  no  value. 

V.  464.  Nor  fits  it  that  Tdewachus  command 

(Tcung  as  be  is)  his  mother'' s  female  hand.'} 
This,  remarks  Euftathius,  is  an  inftance  of  the  maternal 
wifdom  of  Penelope ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  vindicati- 
on of  Telemachus,  for  not  reftraining  the  infolence  and 
immodefty  of  thefe  female  fervants ;  they  were  out  of  his 
jurifdittion,  and  immediately  under  the  protedlion  of  Pe- 
nelope,    But  is  not  this  removal  of  the  fault  from  Tele* 
luachus,  an  im.putation  upon  thi  queen  ?    and  if  the  fon 
•wanted  an  excufe  for  not  punilhing  their  crimes,  is  the 
mother  unblameable,   who  not  only  permits  the  diforder 
of  their  lives,  but  forbids  Telemachus  to  redrefs  it  ?   Is  it 
to  be  fuppoled  that  this  chafte  matron  was  more  indulgent 
to  female  frailty  than  Telemachus  ?    The  true  reafon  is, 
Telemachus  could  not,  and  Penelope  durft  not,    (hew  a 
juft  refentment  againft  thefe  criminals  :  they  had  too  great 
an  intereft  in  the  chief  of  the  fuitors  to  (land  in  awe  of  the 
queen,  or  fear  her  vengeance.     This  is  evident,  for  Pe- 
nelope herfelf  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  their  power, 
and  the  fame  authority  that  fupported  the  fjitors  in  their 
inlolence  againft  the  queen,  would  fupport  thefe  females  a- 
gainlt  her  revenge  for  their  immodefty. 

v.  469.  Notfo  ('Ul;fjfes  more  fedate  reply  dy\  Uh/fFes 
gives  this  injundion,  becaufe  he  is  unwilling  to  wound  the 
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Bring  firll  the  crew  who  wrought  thefe  guilty  deeds.    47© 
In  hafte  the  matron  parts  :  the  kiirg  proceeds. 
Now  to  difjjofe  the  dead,  the  care  remains 
To  you,  my  fon,  and  you,  my  faithful  fvvains ; 
Th'  offending  females  to  that  taflc  we  doom. 
To  wafh,  to  fcent,  and  purify  the  room,  475 

Thefe  (ev'ry  table  clean^'d,  and  evVy  throne,  ,- 

And  all  the  melancholy  labour  done) 

eyes  of  Penelope  with  a  fpedlacle  of  fuch  horror  as  the 
dead  bodies  and  blood  of  thefuitors.  It  was  indeed  ne- 
cefTary  to  find  fome  reafonable  pretext  for  not  introducing 
the  queen  immediately  ;  this  might  be  expe<5led  from  the 
fondnefs  and  a{Fe<51:ion  of  an  husband  towards  a  beloved 
wife,  and  therefore  Ulyfles  makes  even  his  fondnefs  for 
her  a  reafbn  why  he  delays  his  difcovery,  namely,  his  care 
not  to  grieve  her  with  fuch  a  ternble  fcene  of  flaughter : 
befides,  the  death  of  the  female  fervants  is  to  fucceed, 
and  it  would  have  been  indecent  to  have  made  her  alert- 
ing or  prefent  at  their  execution.  The  poet  reaps  a 
further  advantage  from  this  condui5l ;  for  by  it  he  intro- 
duces the  difcovery  to  Penelope,  in  a  time  of  leifure,  and 
finds  an  opportunity  to  defcribe,  at  large,  that  furprizing 
and  tender  incident. 

V.  477. /^e  melancholy  labour  dotie^ 

Drive  to  yon*  court ^ 

It  would,  in  thefe  ages,  obferves  Dacier,  be  thought  bar- 
barous in  a  king  to  command  his  fon  to  perform  an  exe- 
cution of  fo  much  horror :  but  antiently  it  was  thought 
no  difhonour :  thus  in  the  fcriptures  Gideon  having  taken 
Zeba  and  Salmana,  two  Midian  kings,  commands  his  fon 
to  kill  them  with  the  fword  in  his  prefence  :  but,  conti- 
nues that  author,  I  wifli  Homer  had  deviated  from  that 
cuftom,  that  he  had  given  both  UlyfTes  and  Telemachus 
fentiments  of  more  humanity,  and  fpared  his  reader  a  de- 
fcription  of  fuch  a  terrible  execution.  I  am  net  delighted 
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Drive  to  yon'  court,  without  the  palace  wall, 
There  the  revenging  fword  fliali  fmite  them  all  y 
So  with  the  fuitors  let  them  mix  in  duft,  480 

Stretch 'd  in  a  long  oblivion  of  their  lull. 
He  faid:  the  lamentable  train  appear. 
Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tender,  tear ;. 
Each  heav'd  her  mournful  burden,  and  beneath 
The  perch  depos'd  the  gha'ily  heaps  of  death,  48.5; 

The  chief  fevere,  compelling  each  to  move, 
Urg'd  the  dire  tafli  imperious  from  above. 
With  thirfty  fponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er, 
(The  fwalns  unite  their  toil)  the  walls,  the  floor 
Waih'd  with  th'effufive  wave,  are  purg'd  of  gore. 

with  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  inhumanity  more 
than  that  lady  ;  but  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  Homer  was 
obliged  to  write  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  age.  Vir- 
gil has  afcribed  an  ad  more  cruel  to  the  pious /Eneas, 
who  facrifices  feveral  unfortunate  young  men  who  wece 
fiis  captives,  JEn   11,.  v.  15,. 

Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind,  appear 
Th'  unhappy  captives,  marching  in  the  rear ; 
Appointed  off 'rings  in  the  vigor's  name. 
To  fprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  flame.   Dryd, 

This  a<5t  is  •  to  be  aftrribed  to  the  manner  of  the  age,  and 
the  cuftoms  of  war  in  the  days  of  ^Eneas,  and  not  to  his 
inhumanity:  but  here  it  may  feem  eflential  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  epic  poetry  to  relate  this  act  of  juftice  :  the  moral 
of  it  is,  to  fee  the  good  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punifhed, 
in  the  conclufionof  the  fable.  There  criminals  had  been 
as  guilty  in  their  feveral  capacities  as  the  fuitors  tliemfelves; 
it  was  therefore  necefTary  that  their,  punifhment  fliould  he 
fct  before  the  reader,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fuitors. 

^3 
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Once  more  the  palace  fet  in  fair  array,  491 

To  the  bafc  court  the  females  take  their  way ; 
There  compafs'd  clofe  between  the  dome  and  wall, 
(Their  life's  laft  fcene)  they  trembling  wait  their  fall.'*  -  m 

Then  thus  the  prince.     To  thefe  (hall  we  afford  49$;.  , 
A  fate  fo  pure,  as  by  the  martial  fword  ? 
To  thefe,  the  nightly  proftitutes  to  fhame, 
And  bafe  revilers  of  our  houfe  and  name  ? 

Thus  fpeaking  on  the  circling  wall  he  ftmng- 
A  fhip's  tough  cable,  from  a  column  hung;  500 

Near  the  high  top  he  drained  it  ftrongly  round, 
Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground. 
Their  heads  above,  connecfled  in  a  row. 
They  beat  the  air  with  quiv'ring  feet  below : 
Thus  on  fome  tree  bung  ftruggling  in  the  fnare,        505, 
The  doves  or  thrufhes  flap  their  wings  in  air. 
Soon  fled  the  foul  impure,  and  left  behind 
The  empty  corfe  to  waver  with  the  wind. 

V.  505:.   7'^us  071  fome  tree  hung  fir tigglwg  in  ths 

fnarer\  Nothing  can  better  reprefent  to  us  the  image  of 

thefe  fufferers  than  this  fimilitude  of  a  bird  taken  by  the 

neck  in  a  gin  or  fnare.     Hobbes  in  his  verfion  has  omitted 

it ;  and  Dacier  has  abridged  the  whole  defcripiion. 

Eullathius  is  pleafant  upon  the  <leath  of  thefe  wantons. 
What  a  certain  perfon,  fays  he,  once  fpoke  of  a  fig  tree, 
on  which  his  clamorous  wife  had  hanged  herfelf,  viz.  *'  I 
**  wifh  al'  trees  bore  fuch  fruit ; "  may  be  applied  to  thofe 
ropes,  *'  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  all  noofes  could  catch 
•'  fuch  birds."  This  remark  has  efcaped  the  notice  of 
madam  Dacier;  becaufe  the  race  of  clamorous  women 
has  been  long  extin^l:,  and  therefore  there  was  no  occafi- 
on  to  prefcribe  a  remedy  for  a  difeafe  unknown  to  thefe 
happy  ages. 
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Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  work:  they  lopp'd  away  the  man,       5i# 
Morfel  for  dogs  !  then  trimm'd  with  brazen  Iheers 
The  wretch,  and  fhorten^d  of  his  nofe  and  ears ; 
His  hands  and  feet  laftielt  the  cruel  (leel : 
He  roar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  foul  to  heH 

They  wafh,  and  to  UlyfTcs  take  their  way,  ^i.^ 

So  ends  the  bloody  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

To  Euryclea  then  addreft  the  king  : 
Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  fulphur  bring, 
To  purge  the  palace  :  then  the  queen  attend, 
_^nd  let  her,  with  bear  .matron  train,  defcend  ;  52© 

The  matron-train/with  all  the<virgin-band, 
Afiemble  here,  to  learn  their  lord's  command. 

Then  Euryclea;  joyful  I  obey, 
'But  call:  thofe  mean  diilioneft  rags  av/ay  ; 
Permit  me  firff  th  j  royal  robes  to  bring  :   '  525 

JU  fuits  this  garb  the  flioulders  of  a  king, 
**  Bring  fulphur  (Irait  and  fire  (the  monarch  cries)       -;: 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  obedient  flies. 

T.  527.  Br  hi  2,  fulphur  ft  rait  and  fire 3      T^-G 

feafon  why  Ulyfl^es  orders  fulphur  to  be  brought,  is,  be- 
caufe  every  thing  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  a  dead 
body,  and  he  ules  it  by  way  of  purification.  The  fame' 
opinion  prevailed  amor:gfl:  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  Greeks, 
as  the  fcriptures  inform  us.  Thus  alfo  in  Job  it  is  faid, 
*'  Brimilone  Hiall  be  fcattered  upon  his  habitation,"  xviii. 
15.  which  is  thought  to  allude  to  this  cuftom.  Livy  men- 
tions this  pra6tice  amongfl:  the  Romans,  lib.  3©.  c,  15. 
}i}bet  et  in  religionibus  locum  ad  expiandas  fujfitu  do- 
vius  > 

Homer  defcribes  the  female  fervants  defcending  with 
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With  fire  and  furphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 

He  purg'd  the  walls  and  blood-pollqted  rooms,  530 

Again  the  matron  fprings  with  eager  pace. 

And  fpreads  her  lord's  return  from  place  to  place. 

They  hear,  rufh  forth,  and  inftant  round  him  ftand, 

A  gazmg  throng,  a  torch  in  ev'ry  hand. 

They  faw,  they  knew  him,,  and  wish  fond  embrace    535 

Each  humbly  kift  his  knee,  or  hand,  or  face ; 

He  knows  them  all ;  in  all  fuch  truth  appears, 

Ev'a  he  indulges  the  fweet  joy  of  tears. 


torches  ;  this  is  done  to  fnew  theexac^  timeof  the  a<^oh 
of  this  book,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  evening  of  the 
fortieth  day. 

UlyiTes  forbids  Euryclea  to  bring  a  better  garment : 
this  little  particularity  is  inferted  with  judgment;  for  the 
difguife  of  Ulyfles  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar  contributes  to 
iocreafe  the  incredulity  of  Penelope,  and  confequently  t&' 
allthofe  doubts  and  fears,  ajad  that  ftruggle  between  the 
love  of  a  husband  and  the  dread  of  an  impoftor,'  which 
are  the  fubje^i  of  the  fqcceeding  book.  ■■ 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

EitrycUa  awaies  Penelope  -with  the  ne-wi  of  Vlyjfa^s  retunt,  and  the 
death  ofihefuitors.  Penelope  fcarcely  credits  her,  hut  fuppofesfome 
god  has  punijhed  them,  and  dcfcends  from  her  apartment  in  doubt* 
At  the  firji  intervieiv  ofUlyJfes  and  Penelope,  fie  is  quite  unfatii- 
jied,  Minerva  refvores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youth  ;  hut  the 
queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by  fame,  circumjiances  jhe  is  convitir 
ced,  and  falls  into  all  the  tranfports  of  pajfion  atid  tendernefs.  They 
recount  to  each  other  all  that  has  pafl  during  their  long  feparatioUt 
The  next  morning  Ulyjfes,  arming  himfelf  and  his  friends,  goes  from 
the  city  to  vifit  his  father. 


'T"^H  E  N  to  the  queen,  as  in  repofe  (he  lay, 

-**      The  nurfe,  with  ea;;er  rapture,  fpeeds  her  way; 
The  tranfports  of  her  faithful  heart  fupply 
A  fudden  youth,  and  give  her  wings  to  fly. 


This  booi^  contains  the  difcovery  of  Ulyffes  to  Pene- 
lope Monfieur  Rapin  is  very  fevere  upon  fome  parts  of 
it;   whofe  obje<5lions  I  fnall  here  recite. 

The  difcovery  of  Ulyffls  to  his  queen  was  the  mofl 
favourable  occafion  imaginable  for  the  poet  to  give  usfomS 
of  the  nicefl  touches  of  his  art  ;  but  as  he  has  managed  it> 
it  has  nothing  but  faint  and  weak  furprizes,  cold  and  lan- 
guifliing  artonilhraents,  and  very  litiie  of  that  delicacy  and 
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And  fleeps  my  child  ?  the  rev'rend  matron  cries  ;        5 
UJy/Tes  lives  !  arife,  my  child,  arife  ! 

exqulfirenefs  which  ought  to  exprefs  a  conjugal  tender-  < 
nefs  :  he  leaves  his  wife  too  long  in  doubt  and  dirtruft, 
and  fhe  is  too  cautious  and  circumfpedt  ;  the  formalities 
flie  obferves  in  being  fully  afTured,  and  her  care  to  ad 
with  fecurity,  are  fet  down  in  number  and  meafure,  left 
fhe  fliould  fall  into  any  mirtake  ;  and  this  particularity 
makes  the  ftory  dull,  in  a  place  that  fo  much  requires 
brifknefs  and  livelinefs.  Ought  not  the  fecret  inftind  of 
her  love  to  have  infpired  her  with  other  fentiments  ?  and 
flionld  not  her  heart  have  told  her,  what  her  eyes  could 
not  ?  Love  is  penetrating,  and  whifpers  more  to  us  than 
the  fenfes  can  convey ;  but  Homer  underdood  not  this 
philofophy  :  Virgil  who  makes  Dido  forefee  that  j^Lneas 
defigns  to  leave  her,  would  have  made  better  advantage 
of  this  favourable  opportunity. 

The  flrength  of  this  obje6lion  confids  chiefly  in  the 
long  incredulity  of  Penelope,  and  the  flownefs  (he  ufes  to 
make  an  undeniable  difcovery :  this  Rapin  judges  to  be 
contrary  to  the  paflion  of  love,  and  confequently  that  the 
poet  v;rites  unnatura]l5'. 

There  is  fomewhat  of  the  Frenchman  in  this  criticifin : 
Homer,  in  his  opinion,  wants  vivacity  ;  and  if  Rapin  had 
been  to  have  drawn  UlyfTes,  we  had  feen  him  all  tranfport 
and  extafy.  But  where  there  is  moft  fancy,  there  is  of- 
ten the  leafl  judgment.  Penelope  thought  Ulyfles  to  be 
dead  ;  he  had  been  abfent  twenty  years  :  and  throtagh  ab- 
"  fence  and  his  prefent  difguife,  he  was  another  perfon  from 
that  UlyfTes  whom  fhe  knew,  when  he  failed  to  Troy;  To 
that  he  was  become  an  abfolute  frranger.  From  this  ob- 
fervation  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader's  judgment,  if  Pe- 
nelope, without  full  convidron,  ought  to  be  perfuaded  that 
this  perfon  was  the  real  Ulyffes  ?  And  how  could  fhe  be 
convinced,  but  by  an<ing  many  queftions,  and  defcending 
to  particularities,  which  mufl:  necefTarily  occafion  delay  in 
the  difcovery  ?     If  indeed  UlyfTes  and  Penelope  had  met 
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At  length  appears  the  long-expe<5led  hour  ! 
Ulyfies  conies  !  The  fuitors  are  no  more  ! 

after  a  (horter  abfence,  when  one  view  would  have  aifur- 
ed  her  that  he  was  her  real  hirfband,  then  too  much  tranf- 
port  could  not  have  been  exprefTcd  by  the  poet:  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  flie  is  firft  to  know  her  hufband,  before  (he 
could  or  ought  to  exprefs  her  fondnefs  for  his  return,  o- 
therwife  (he  might  be  in  dangtr  of  raifplacing  it  upon  an 
irapoftor  :  but  (he  is  no.fooner  convinced  that  Uiyfles  is 
adually  returned,  but  flit  receives  him  with  as  much  fond' 
Esfs  as  can  be  exprefled,  or  as  Kapin  could  require. 

While  yet  he  fpeaks,  her  powVs  of  life  decay. 
She  lickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away  : 
At  length  recov'ring,  to  his  arms  (he  flew, 
And  drain 'd  him  clofe,  as  to  his  bread  (he  grew. 

Till  this  moment  the  difcovery   was  not  evidently  made, 
and  her  pallion  would  have  been  unleafonable  ;  but  this  is 
no  fooner  done,  but   (he   falls  into  an  agony  of  affedlion. 
If  (he  had  here  appeared  cool  and  indifferent,  there  had 
been  weight  in  Rapin's  objedions.     Befides,  Ariilotle  in- 
forms us,  there  was  a  play,  called.  The  falfe  Uhff'es  :  it 
was  formed  upon  a  dory  of  a  perfon  who  defigned  to  fur- 
prize  Penelope,  and  told  her,  that  he  was  her  hufoand ; 
1  and  to  contirm  it,    pretended  to  remember  a  bow,  which 
he  ufed  before  he  went  to  the  ficgQ  of  Troy.   This  (hews 
that  Penelope  had  been  in  danger  from  impodors,  and  it 
is  therefore   very   prudent  in   her  to  be  upon  the  guard, 
and  not  to  5'ie!d  without  full  conviftion. 

15ut  there  is  a  dilpute  of  a  different  nature'  mentioned 
•by  moniieur  Bayle;    namely,    whether  if  Penelope  had 
yielded  to  an  impodor  believing  him  to  be  really  Ulyfles, 
(he  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  ?     Monfieur  Bafnage  thus 
argues  :  *  Let  us  fuppofe  a  wife  tranfpoited  with  love  Or 

*  an  hufband,  running  eagerly  to  the  perfoa  (lie  midak.es 

*  for  hira  :  this  woman  has  no  delign  to  be  deceived,  one 
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No  more  they  view  the  golden  light  of  day ; 

Arife,  and  blefs  thee  Vv'Ith  the  glad  furvey  !  10 

*  cannot  blame  her  ardour  ;  it  Is  lawful,  if  he  proves  her 

*  real  husband  :  in  fhort,  iier  ignorance  is  involuntary,  and 

*  occafioned  folcly  by  a  laudable  pailion  for  her  husband  : 

*  yet,  if  this  perfon  prove  an  adulterer,  is  the  v/ife  entire- 

*  ly  excufable?  ought  her  eagernefs  and  precipitatic-n  to  give 

*  her  no  uneaiinefs  ?  undoubtedly  it  ought,  becaufe  flie  is 

*  fuppofed  to  aiTi:  precipitatly,  without  a  full  examination  : 

*  her  pafRon  is  ftronger  than  lier  reafon,  and  therefore  (he 

*  is  blameable.*  The  author  of  the  general  critique  on 
Maimbourg  is  more  indulgent;  he  judges  that  if  a  wo- 
man does  not  refufe  a  iinfi  examination  out  of  a  blamea- 
ble  motive,  fhe  is  excufable,  though  fhe  happens  to  oblige 
an  impcitor,  *  If  a  wife,  deceived  by  the  re'emblynce  be- 
'  tv/een  her  husband  and  an  impoftor,  fhali  allow  the  lat- 
'  ter  all  the  privileges  of  the  marriage-bed,  thtr  action  is 
'  no  (lain  to  her  chaftity ;  and  the  husband  would  be  the 

*  mud  unreafonable  creature  breathing,  (h.)uld  he  hlsme  it 

*  as  a  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity,  provided  fhe  is  no  way 

*  accefTary  to  the  impofiticn.'  So  that,  according  to  this 
author,  iho'  the  wife  is  betrayed  by  her  precipitation ,  yet 
fhe  is  to  be  accounted  innocent ;  becaufe  the  precipitation 
is  occafioned  by  a  vehemence  of  love  for  her  husband.  But 
i  fear  few  husbands  who  fhould  take  their  wives  in  fuch 
clrcunin:ances  would  excufe  them,  orbeHeve  that  they  had 
ufed  due  circumfpedlion.  In  fnort,  monfieur  Bayle  right- 
ly decides  the  quedion,  by  faying,  that  every  perfon  who 
ads  precipitatly,  is  cuipable  ;  and  that  no  perfon  can  aft 
rationally,  without  a  full  and  fatisfadlory  examination.  And 
indeed,  if  this  rule  were  obferved  there  would  fcarce  be 
any  room  for  the  afore'aid  fuppo^'tlon.  The  refemblance 
betv/een  man  and  man  is  never  fo  perfect,  but  the  differ- 
ence upon  a  (lriv5lobfervation  is  difcernible  :  we  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that  a  wife  w.ho  fliould  faflPer  fuch  a  deceit, 
was  not  very  unwil'ing  to  "be  deceived  ;  efpecially  when 
there  muft  be  between  a  man  and  his  wife  a  thoufand 
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TouchM  at  her  words,  tlie  mournful  queen  rejoin'd,   v 
Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  diftemper*d  mind  ? 
The  righteous  Pow'rs  who  tread  the  fhrry  flclcs, 
The  weak  eniighten,  and  confound  the  wife,  _|_ 

particularities,  which  could  be  only  known  to  the  wife  and 
husband,  which,  upon  a  due  fcmtiay,  would  dilcover  the 
impodure. 

I  fear  T  fhall  be  tedious  to  "he  reader,  by  mentioning 
another  difficulty,  of  a  (imilar  nature,  ftarted  by  Seneca, 

*  If  any  perfon  fhould  make  an  aflignatlon  with  his  own 
'  wife  in  (iifgulfe,  fuppofing   her  to  be  the  wife  of  ano- 

*  ther  perfon,  would  he  be  guihy  of  adultery  ?'  He  an- 
f.vers  in  the  affirmative;  though  the  wife  herfelf  Would 
be  innocent ;  for  he  is  guihy  intentionally.  This  may  be 
illuftrated  by  the  example  of  Jacob,  who  was  blamelefs 
when  he  was  deceived  by  Leah,  who  perfoiiated  his  wife 
Rachel ;  but  Leah  was  culpable,  though  Jacob  was  inno» 
cent,  for  ffie  very  well  knew  that  (he  wa*?  not  wife  to  Ja- 
cob. But  this  is  the  province  of  a  cafuifl",  not  of  a  com- 
mentator, 

V.  6.  UlyffeT  lives  ! lJh[fes  co?nes  /l   In  the  Greek 

it  is  literally,  Ulyffes  is  come,  h^  is  at  length  com^  to  his 
palace.     This  laft  circumd-ance   is   ndt  a  tautology  ;  ob- 
serves F.uflathius,  a  perfon  may  be  returned  to  his  coun- 
try, and  yet  never  arrive  at  his  family  :  thus  Agamemnon 
reached  his  dominions  in  fafety,  but  was  afiaflinated  be- 
fore he  came  to  his  palace.    We  may  obferve  in  general 
that  Eurvclea  and  Penelope,  through  their  whole  confer-        v 
ence.  fpeak  with  brevity;   Homer  "was  too  good  a  judge 
of  human  nature,  to  reprefent  them  fpeaking  with  prolixi- 
ty.     PaOion  is  always  in  hade,  and  delivers  itfelf  with 
precipitation  ;  and  this  is  very  well  painted  in  this  inter- 
view:  Euryclea  is  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  for  the  return  of 
UlyfTes,  and  Peoelope  has  all  her  affedions  awakened  at 
the  news  of  it. 

Vol.  IV.  Q^ 
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And  human  thought,  with  unrefifted  fway,  15 

Deprefs  or  raife,  enlarge  or  take  away  : 

Truth  by  their  high  decree,  thy  voice  forfakes, 

And  folly,  with  the  tongue  of  wifdom  fpeaks. 

Unkindj  the  fond  illufion  to  impofe  !  1 

Was  it  to  flatter,  or  deride  my  woes  ?  20 

Never  did  I  a  fleep  fo  fweet  enjoy. 

Since  my  dear  lord  left  Ithaca  for  Troy  :  | 

"Why  mud  I  wake  to  grieve,  and  curfe  thy  fhorc  ? 

O  Troy — may  never  tongue  pronounce  thee  more  ? 

V.  15.  T^g  righteous  Pom/rs^who  tread  the  ftarryJkieTt 
The  nveak  enlighten^  and  confound  the  nof/e.2 
This  is  an  admirable  fentiment :  it  is  confonant  to  many 
expreflions  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  God  is  the  Lord  of 
fpirits,  and  gives  and  takes  away  as  feems  beft  to  his  infi- 
nite wifdom.  The  thoughts  of  man,  as  well  as  his  life, 
are  equally  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 

v.  21.  Never  did  I  a  Jltep  f)  fweet  enjoy ^  etc.]  Homer, 
obferves  Euftathius,  very  judicioufly  mentions  this  profound 
lleep  of  Penelope;  for  it  might  have  been  thought  impro- 
bable, that  (lie  fliould  not  wake  at  the  noife  and  confufion 
of  the  battle.  It  was  folely  to  reconcile  it  to  credibility, 
that  in  a  preceding  book,  Pallas  was  introduced  to  throw 
her  into  it :  befides,  the  woraens  apartment  was  always  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  houfc,  and  was  from  thence  called 
tVj^icy:  and  confequently  Penelope  was  at  a  fufficient 
dirtancc  from  the  place  of  the  conibut,  and  may  be  eafily 
fappofecl  not  to  be  waked  by  it. 

The  circumflance  of  Penelope's  not  being  awaked  by 
the  dies  of  the  fuitors,  furnidies  us  with  a  feafon  why 
they  are  not  heard  by  the  Ithacans  that  lived  near  the 
p^alace  :  for  if  ftie  who  is  within  the  palace  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  noife,  it  is  credible  enough,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
lived  at  fome  dil^ance  from  the  palace,  iliould  not  hear  it. 
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Be  gone  :  another  might  have  felt  our  rage,  25: 

But  age  is  facred,  and  we  fpare  thy  age. 

To  whom  with  warmth :  My  foul  a  He  dlfdains ; 
UlyfTcs  lives,  thy  own  Ulyfies  reigns  : 
That  Granger,  patient  of  the  fuitors  wrongs, 
And  the  rude  licence  of  ungovern'd  tongues,  JO 

He,  he  is  thine  !  thy  fon,  his  latent  gue(t 
Long  knew,  but  lock'd  the  kct^  In  his  bread  ; 
With  well- concerted  art  to  end  his  woes, 
And  burrt  at  once  in  vengeance  of  the  foes. 

While  yet  fhe  fpoke,  the  queen  in  tranfport  fprung 
Swi(t  from  the  couch,  and  rgund  the  matron  hung  ;     36 

V.  35.- T/}e  quetn  in  tranfport  fp rung 

Snvi ft  from  $he  couch 3 

We  are  not  to  gather  from  this  tranfport  of  Penelope,  that 
{he  is  fully  convinced  of  the  return  of  Ulyfies  :  fhe  is  yet 
incredulous ;  but  flie  mull  have  been  infenfible  if  ihe  had 
continued  unmoved  at  the  mtntion  of  the  arrival  of  an 
husband,  whofe  return  has  been  defcribed  through  thq 
whole  Odyffey  as  the  chief  objecft  of  all  her  dellres.  Be- 
fides,  (he  receives  the  death  of  the  fuitors  with  joy  ;  fhe 
cannot  disbelieve  the  teflimony  of  Euryclea  concerning 
their  death-? ;  but  thinking  it  impolTible  that  they  fliould 
be  flain  by  any  one  perfon,  (he  alcribes  their  deftru(5lion 
not  to  Ulyffes,  but  a  deity.  But  then  is  not  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition  extravagant  ?  and  can  it  be  reconciled  to  probabi- 
lity, that  a  god  (hould  really  be  fuppofcd  to  defcend  to 
work  their  deitrudlion  ?  It  may  be  anfwered  that  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  afferiion  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  excefs  of 
joy  in  the  fpeaker :  Penelope  is  in  a  tranfport,  and  no  won- 
der if  (he  rpeaks  with  amplification  :  fhe  judges  it  impofii- 
ble  that  fuch  a  great  event  fhould  be  wrought  by  a  mortal 
liand  ;  and  it  is  tljerefore  very  natural,  while  ihe  is  un- 
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Fail  from  her  eye  defcends  the  rolling  tear. 

Say,  once  more  fay,  is  my  UlyfTes  here  ? 

How  coiild  that  numerous  and  outragious  band 

By  one  be  flain,  though  by  an  hero's  hand  ?  40 

I  faw  It  not,  fhe  cries,  but  heard  alone, 
"When  death  was  bufy,  a  loud  dying  groan  ; 
The  damfel  train  turn'd  pale  at  every  wound, 
Immur'd  we  fate,  and  catch 'd  each  pafling  found  ; 
When  death  had  feiz'd  her  prey,  thy  fon  attends,       45 
And  at  his  cod  the  damfel  train  defcends  ; 
Th^re  terrlbla  in  arms  UlyfTes  flood. 
And  the  dead  fuitors  almod  fwam  in  blood  ;- 
Thy  heart  had  leap'd  the  hero  to  furvey, 
3tern  as  the  furly  lion  o'er  his.grey^  50 

der  a  furprize,  and  her  thoughts  raifed  above  the  bounds 
of  calm  reafon,  to  afcribe  it  to  a  deity. 

It  has  been  believed,  that  all  the  notions  of  good  and 
bad  dsenions  that  prevailed  among  the  ancients  were  bor- 
rowed from  truth,  and  that  they  received  them  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  offices  of  good  and  bad  angels  :  if  i  might 
be  allowed  to  make  this  fuppofition,  then  what  Penelope 
here  fpeaks  may  be  reconciled  to  flrid  verity ;  then  we 
may  find  a  reafon.  why  (he  may,  without  extravagance,  a? 
fcribe  the  fuitors  deatlis  to  a  dxmon,.  or  deity.  Thus,  2 
Kings,  cap.  xix.  v.  35.  T/jai  night  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
<went  out  and  jmote  in  the  camp  of  the  Afyrians  an  hun' 
dred  fourfcore  and  five  thoufand.  If  this  fuppofition  be 
thought  difallowable,  the  former  will  be  a  fufficient  vin- 
dication. I  will  only  add,  that  the  poet  artfully  turns  the 
incredulity  of  Penelope  to  the  praife  of  UlyiTes;:  the  ex-. 
ploit  was  fo  great,  that  no  mortal  was  brave  enough  to 
perform  it ;.  it  muft  therefore  be  wrought  by  a  god  :  but 
this  god  is  at  length  difcoveted  to  be  UlyfTes. 
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Glorious  in  gore !         now  with  fulphureous  fires. 

The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  afj)ires  ; 

Heap'd  He  die  dead  without  the  palace  walls,       ■■ 

Hafte,  daughter,  haftcj  thy  own  Ulyfles  calls ! 

Thy  every  wifh  the  bounteous  gods  beftow,  Si      t 

Enjoy  the  prefent  good,  and  former  woe ; 

Ulyfles  lives  his  vanquifli'd  foes  to  fee  ; 

He  lives  to  thy  Telemachus  and  thee  ! 

Ah  no  !  with  fighs  Penelope  rejoIn*d, 
Excefs  of  joy  difturbs  thy  wand'ring  mind ;  60 

How  bleft  this  happy  hour,  fhould  he  appear^ 
Dear  to  us  all.  to  me  fupremely  dear  ! 
Ah  no  !  fome  god  the  fuitors  deaths  decreed. 
Some  god  defcends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed. 

Blind  to  contemn  the  ftrangei  *s  righteous  caufe,  ^5 

And  violate  all  hofpltable  laws  ! 

The  good  they  hated,  and  the  Pow'rs  defy'd ; 

But  heav'n  is  juft,  and  by  a  god  they  dy'd. 

For  never  muft  Ulyfles  view  this  flicre  ; 

Never  !  the  lov'd  Ulyfles  is  no  more  I  70 

What  words,  the  matron  cries,  have  reach 'd  my  ears  ? 

Doubt  we  his  prefence,  when  he  now  appears  ? 

Then  hear  convldion  :  ere  the  fatal  day 

That  forc'd  Ulyfles  o'er  the  watry  v/ay, 

A  boar  fierce  rufliing  in  the  fylvan  war  ^5 

PloughM  half  his  thigh  ;  I  faw,  I  faw  the  fear. 

And  wild  with  tranfport  had  reveal'd  the  wound ; 

But  ere  I  fpoke,  he  rofe,  and  check'd  the  found. 

Then,  daughter,  hafle  away  !  and  If  a  lie 

Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  tnv  fcrvant  die  I         80 

9^$ 
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To  whofti  whh  duj)ious  joy  the  queen  replies. 
Wife  is  thy  foulv  but  errors  feize  the  wife';^  ' 
The  W0rks.of  gods. what  mortal  can  furvey, 
"U'ho  knows  their  motives,  who  fhall  trace  their  way  ! 
Bat  learn  we  inftant  how  the  fuitors  trod  S5 

The  paths  of  death,  by  man  or,  by  a  god. 


tjt.    i- 


V.  83.  The  luorhsopgdds  nuhat  mortal  can  furvey  ?']. 
This  aflertion  is  made  with  great  judgment.  Euryclea 
had  given  almolt  a  demondrative  proof  that  (lie  was  not 
miftaken  in  the  perfon  of  Ulyflcs  :  fhe  had  inflanced  in  the 
fear  which  he  r'»ceived  by  a  boar  on  mount  ParnalTus  ;  and 
this  feemed  to  be  an  undeniable  evidence  of  her  veracity  : 
^vhat  method  then  could  the  poet  take  to  carry  on  Pene- 
lope's incredulity,  and  give  her  room  to  refill:  fuch  evi- 
dence with  any  appearance  of  reafon  ?  This  is  very  well 
explained  by  Euftathius.  Penelope,  obferves  that  author^ 
anfwers  with  profound  wifdom  ;  her  words  are  fliort,  but 
contain  excellent  truth  and  morality  ;  this  is  her  meaning  : 

*  Euryclea,  you  appeal  to  your  fenfes  for  the  troth  cf 

*  your  affirmation  :  you  faw  the  wound,  and  touched  it  as 

*  you  bathed  him  ;  and  he  forbad  you  to  make  a  difcovcry 

*  of  his  perfon  :  from  hence  j^ou  conclude,  that  it  is  Ulyfr 
'  fes  who  has  flain  the  fuitors :    not  rcmembring  tl]^t  the 

*  gods  are  able  thus  to  ftievv  themfelves  to  man,  and  af- 

*  fume  at  their  pleafure  fuch  dilguifes  :  how  then  do  yod 

*  know  but  this  is  a  god  ?    Are  you  able  to  know  the 

*  ways  of  a  deity  ?'  To  this  Euryclea  makes  no  reply  ; 
from  whence  we  may  gather,  that  it  was  believed  to  be  an 
undeniable  truth,  that  the  divine  beings  fometimes  afTum- 
ed  the  fhape  of  man .  and  appeared  vifibly  upon  earth.  Such 
exprtfTions  as  thefe  might  almoft  perfuade  us  of  the  reality 
of  a  former  conjedlure,  that  thefe  notions  were  borrowed 
from  a  tradition  of  the  appearances  of  angels  ;  they  being 
io  confonant  to  the  teflimony  of  the  holy  fcriptures.  and 
^  agreeable  to  the  manifeftations  of  thofe  celeftial  beings. 
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Thus  fpeaks  the  queen,  and  no  reply  attends. 
But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  defcends  y 
At  ev'ry  (tep  debates,  her  loixi  to  prove  I 
Or  ruflilng  to  his  arms,  confefs  her  love  !  90 

Then  gliding  through  the  marble  valves  in  ftate, 
Oppos'd,  before  the  fiiining  fire  flie  fat, 
The  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthron'd. 
His  eye  withdrew,  and  fix'd  it  on  the  g^round  ;. 

V.  Z^M.^tevryfitp  debates ^  her  lord  to  pro",: s  ! 

Orrufhing  to  his  arms ^  confefs  her  /ove .'"J 
Penelope  apprehends,  that  the  perfon  mentioned  by  Ku? 
ryciea  is  not  Ulyfles;  yet  her  apprc-henfions  are  not  fcx 
ftrong  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  that  he. is  her  hufband;  in. 
this  ftate  of  uncertainty  (lie  defcends,  doubtful  whether 
to  meet  him  as  fuch,  or  firfl:  to  prove  him  whither  he  be. 
the  real  Ulyfi'es  ;  and  this  explains  her  condud:  in  this 
place  :  if  he  evidently  were  UlylTes,  flie  ouj^ht  to  receive 
him  with  tranfport  5..  but  if  he  be  not  UlyiTcs,  then  all  fuch 
advances  would  be  ads  of  imniodefty,  and  a  reprodch  ta 
her  prudence.  Ladies  are  belt  judges  of  what  is  decent 
amongft  ladies,  and  madam  Dacier  affirms,  that  the  po;nt 
of  decency  is  well- maintained  by.  Homer  through  this 
whole  interview;  and  that  antiquity  can  Ihew  nothing, 
wherein  a  feverity  of  manners  is  better  obfefved.  And 
indeed  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  this  refpe<5t  Penelope, 
proceeds  with  no  more  than  a  neceflary  caution;  it  would 
have  been  very  abfurd  to  have  defcribed  her  flying  to  the 
embraces  of  a  ftranger,  merely  upon  the  teftimony  ofEu- 
ryclea,  without  waiting  for  a  peribnal  and  ocular  demon* 
ilration. 

V.  9g.  The  monarch,  hy  a  column  high  snthron'd!\ 
The  circumftance.  of  perfons  of  figure  being  placed  by  4 
column  occurs  frequently  in  the  OdylTey,  it  may  there- 
fore be  neceffary  to  explain  it :  it  is  mentioned  twice  in 
the  eighth  book,  arg^s  ki^^cc  f*x>c^ov  l^ii<rcc?i  but  being  there 
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Curious  to  hear  his  queen  the  filence  break :  95 

Amaz'd  (he  fate,  and  impotent  to  fpeak ; 

applied  to  Demodocus,  who  was  blind,  it  may  be  thought 
to  mean  only  that  he  leaned  againft  the  pillar  by  reafon 
of  his  blindnefs :  but  this  is  not  the  full  import  of  the 
words,  they  denote  dignity ;  and  a  feat  ere(5led  near  the 
column  was  a  feat  of  di{Un(5lion.  Thus  2  Kings  xi.  14. 
Behold  the  king  flood  by  a  pillar.  It)  tk  rt/A^,  as  the 
manner  luas,  and  the  princesy  etc.  by  the  king.  Thus 
we  fee  the  royal  ftation  was  by  fome  remarkable  pillar  ; 
Jofephus  exprefles  it  by  ItI  rvi^  <rx»v?f ,  which  probably  is 
a  corruption  ;  it  ought  to  be  eVi  t?$  rtjAijj,  juxta  co" 
lutnnam**  tlius  again,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  And  the  kingftood 
by  a  pillar,  and  7nade  a  covenant ^  etc.  So  that  by  this 
expreflion  of  Ulyfles  being  feated  by  a  column,  we  are  to 
underHiand  that  he  received  Penelope  as  a  king  ;  he  took 
the  royal  feat,  to  convince  her  that  he  was  the  real  U- 
lyfles. 

v.94» liilthdrcWy  and  fix*  d  it  on  the  grouni  ; 

Curious  to  hear  his  queen  th   filencehreak,'\ 
We  have  all  along  been  vindicating  thje  condud  of  Pene- 
lope, for  not  Immediately  acknowldging  Ulyfles,     Her 
ignorance  of  his  perfon  is  her  vindication  ;  but  how  then 
is  UlylTes  to  be  j unified,  who  is  in  no  doubt  about  Pene- 
lope ?    Why  docs  he  not  fly  with  tranfport  to  the  wife  of 
his  affe(5lion  ?  The  reafon  is  very  evident     he  very  well 
knows   that  Penelope  is  uncertain   about  his  perfon ;  he 
therefore  forbears  to  offer  violence  to  her  modefly  by  any 
CarefTes  whi'e  (he  is  in  thi    (fate  ofuncertainty.  and  which 
decency  requires  her  to  refufe   till  fhe  is  aiTured  that  the 
perfon  who  offers  them  is  Uly/Tes. 

Homer  tells  us  that  Ulvfles  turned  his  eyes  toward 
ahe  ground.  Kuf^lathius  imagine';,  that  he  does  it  that 
Penelope  may  not  immedlatrly  difcover  him  ;  but  perhaos 
the  poet  intended  no  m*>re  than  to  draw  UlylTes  here,  as 
he  drew  him  in  the  Iliad  lib  3.  and  defcribe  him  accord- 
b^  to  his  ufual  behaviour* 
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O'er  all  the  man  her  eyes  (he  rolls  in  vain, 

Now  hopes,  now  fears,  now  knows,  then  doubts  again. 

At  length  Telemachus Oh  who  can  find 

A  woman  like  Penelope  unkind- 1  xoo 

Why  thus  in  filence  ?  why  with  winning  charms 

Thus  flow  to  fly  with  rapture  to  his  arms  ? 

Stubborn  the  breaft  that  with  no  tranfport  glows. 

When  twice  ten  years  are  pafl:  of  mighty  woes-: 

To  foftnefs  loft,  to  fpoufal  love  unknown,  1 05 

The  gods  have  form'd  that  rigid  heart  of  (lone  ! 


In  thought  profound^ 


His  7nodeft  eyes  he  fix' d  upon  the  ground* 

Thus  alio  he  is  reprefentedby  Ovid>.Metam.  lib.  13, 

Aftitit  atque  oculot  paulum  tellure  moratos 
Suftulit'^-—' • 

"Th en  from  his  feat  arofe  Laertes*  fan, 

Lot,k*d  donvn  a  ivhi/e,  and  paused  ere  he  begun,  Dryd. 

V.  96.  Amaz'dfhe  fate^  and  itnpotent  to  fpeak^  The 
reader  will  certainly  be  curious  to  know  how  Penelope 
accofts  UlyfTes  in  this  firfl  interview,  and  the  poet  mana- 
ges it  with  excellent  judgment :  fhe  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to 
be  under  a  great  furprize  and  confufion  of  thought,  this 
furprize  takes  away  her  fpcech  ;  fhe  is  tofi  between  hopes 
and  fears,  and  confeqtiently  it  is  very  natural,  before  fhe 
fpeaks,  to  examine  him  with  her  eyc3. 

v.  106.  The  gods  have  form''  d  that  rigid  heart  of  Pone."] 
It  has  been  objected,  that  Telemachus  here  makes  too 
free  a  remonltration  to  Penelope  ;  and  that  he  is  want- 
ing in  reverence  towards  his  mother.  Euftathius  anfwers, 
that  he  fpeaks  no  more  than  Ulyffes  fays  himfelf,  in  the 
procefs  of  the  ftory,  and  confequently  he  is  no  more  blame- 
able-  But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  fon  and  a  hufband,  and  what  is.  decent  in  tha 
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O  my  Telemachus !  the  queen  rejoin'd, 
Diftra6ting  fears  confound  my  laboring  mind  ; 
yow'rlefs  to  fpeak,  1  fcarce  uplift  my  eyes. 
Nor  dare  to  qucflion :  doubts  on  doubts  arife.  i  lo 

O  deign  he.  if  Ulyfles,  to  remove 
Thefe  boding  thoughts,  and  what  he  is,  to  prove ! 

Pleas'd  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  replies. 
Indulge,  my  fon,  the  cautions  of  the  wife ; 
Time  fhall  the  truth  to  fure  remembrance  bring ;       115 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king ; 

mouth  of  the  latter  would  be  irreverent  in  the  former, 
Spondanus  is  of  opinion,  that  he  offends  againft  decency, 
juveniliter  nimis  infultavtt ;  and  Ulyfles  feems  to  reprels 
his  ardor, 

Jftduigei  tny  fctJi  the  cautions  ofthe'wi/c — 
No  more 

Dacier  anfwers.  that  Telemachus  being  fully  afiured  that 
it  is  the  real  Ulyfles,  feems  (hocked  at  the  indifference  of 
Penelope  And  indf^ed  the  warmth  of  the  expreflion  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  emotion  of  the  fpcaker ;  fo  that  wc 
are  not  to  look  upon  it  as  an  outrage  of  decency  toward 
Penelope,  but  a  warm  expoftulation  occaConed  by  his  zeal 
for  Ulyfl^es. 

V.  116.  Tkh  garh  of  poverty  belies  the  khig^  This 
fcxpreffion  furniflies  another  caufe  for  the  incredulity  of 
Penelope ;  UlyfTes  imputes  it  to  his  difguife,  and  is  far 
from  refentlng  it  as  a  want  of  conjugal  affeflion.  I  muft 
confefs,  that  here  may  feem  to  be  an  unfeafonable  tran- 
fition  ••  Homer  brings  UlyfTes  and  Penelope  together,  rai- 
fes  our  expe<5lations  to  fee  a  warm  and  tender  defcription 
at  the  difcovery  of  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  and  all  of  % 
fudden  he  (brts  from  the  fubje£V,  and  leaves  us  under  an 
uocertainty  equal  to  that  of  Penelope^     The  fcene  clofcs 
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No  more. — This  day  our  deepeft  care  requires, 
Cautious  to  at5t  what  thought  mature  infplres. 
If  one  man's  blood,  though  mean,  diftain  our  hands. 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands ;  j  20 

100  abruptly,  and  Homer  z€is  like  one  who  invites  his 
guefts  to  an  entertainment,  and  when  they  were  fate  down 
with  an  eager  appetite,  takes  away  their  dinner.  But  theo 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  occafion  prefles :  Ulyfles 
finds  it  necefTary  to  provide  for  his  ov/n  fafety,  before  the 
people  of  Ithaca  are  informed  of  the  flaughter  of  the  fui- 
tors ;  this  is  the  dictate  of  good  fenfe ;  he  fird  zS.s  the 
wife  man,  by  guarding  againft  an  imminent  danger ;  and 
then  fhews  the  tender  hufband,  by  his  affedlion  to  Pene- 
lope :  and  thb  is  the  reafon  why  he  adjourns  the  difco- 
very.  Befides,  this  interval,  which  is  very  fhort,  gives 
lime  to  Penelope  to  recolle<ft  her  fpirits  from  furprize,  and 
makes  her  miftrefs  of  her  own  thoughts.  In  that  view 
the  reader  is  to  look  upon  this  break,  like  a  paufe  between 
the  a<5ls  in  a  tragedy,  and  as  an  artful  interruption  to  in- 
troduce the  unravelling  more  naturally,  and  with  greater 
probability. 

V.  119.  If  one  man^s  blood  • 3  Ulyfles  here  ar- 
gues very  conclufively :  if  the  perfon  who  has  fhed  one 
man's  blood  only,  and  that  man  of  inferior  ftation  ;  if  he 
is  yet  obliged  to  fly  into  banifhment,  left  he  (hould  be  flain 
by  any  of  the  dead  perfon 's  relations  or  friends ;  what 
have  they  to  fear,  who  have  not  only  flain  one  man,  but 
above  an  hundred,  and  thefe  not  plebians,  but  princes  ? 
They  mufl  neceflarily  have  many  avengers,  who  will  be 
r^ady  to  purfue  our  lives. 

But  it  may  be  objeded,  that  Ulyfles  is  a  king,  and 
therefore  above  apprehenfions  of  punifliment.  It  is  true, 
Ulyfl'es  is  a  king,  yet  fubje<5t  to  the  laws :  his  govern- 
ment was  not  fo  defpotic,  as  to  have  no  reafon  to  fear  the 
refentments  of  the  chief  families  of  his  fubjeds,  whofe 
heirs  was  flain  by  his  hand.     I  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
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By  us,  in  heaps  th'ijluftrious  peerage  falls,, 
Th' important  deed  our  whole  attention  calls. 

Be  that  thy  care,  Tclemachus  replies, 
The  world  confpires  to  fpcak  Ulyfles  wife  ; 
For  wifdom  all  is  thine  !  lo  I  obey,  $25 

And  dauntlefs  follow  where  you  lead  the  way  ; 
"Nor  flialt  tliou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coward  fon  degen'rate  lag  behind. 

Then  inftant  to  the  bath,  the  monarch  ones, 
Bid  the  gay  youth  and  fprightly  virgins  rife,  250 

Thence  all  defcend  in  ponp  md  proud  array, 
And  bid  the  dome  refound  tbe  mirthful  lav  : 
While  the  fweet  lyrift  airs  of  rapture  fmgs, 
And  forms  the  dance  retponfive  to  the  ihings. 

Dacier  in  this  lad  fentiment :  UlyfTes  had  only  done  an  :i£t 
of  juflice  upon  thefe  offenders,  and  had  tranfgrefied  no 
law  by  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  apprehend  no  vengeance 
from  the  law.  I  fhould  rather  afcribe  the  apprehenfions 
of  UlyfTes,  to  a  fear  of  a  fudden  affault  from  the  friends 
of  the  fuitors  before  he  could  difcover  himfelf  to  be  the  real 
UlyfTes.  He  is  afraid  of  an  afTifTmation,  not  a  legal  pu* 
nifliment ;  the  rage  of  the  people,  not  the  juflice  of  the 
law. 

V.  i?2.  T/:*  imforfar't  df^edout'whjleaftefjf'wjj  cafis^l^ 
UhfTes  to  prove  Teieniachus,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  wifdom,  aflcs  his  advice  upon  the  prefent  emergence; 
but  th.e  poet,  in  his  anfwer,  olferves  a  due  decency  :  Te- 
lem;;ichus  pays  a  laudable  deference  to  the  fuperior  wifdom 
of  UlyfTes,  and  modefily  fubmits  to  his  judgment  \\'hat 
we  are  to  gather  from  this  condudl  is,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  he  fo  felf-confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  as  to  de- 
Tpife  that  of  other  men,  though  thofe  men  are  inferior  in 
v/ifdona. 
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That  hence  th'  eluded  pafTengers  may  fay,  13^ 

Lo  I  the  queen  weds  I  we  hear  the  fpoufal  lay ! 
The  fuitors  death  unknown,  till  we  remove 
Far  from  the  court,  and  ad  infphr'd  by  Jove. 


V.  135.  Thai  hence  ih'  eluded  p^ffengers  may  fay^ 

Lo  !  thi  queen  nveds ] 

This  Is  an  inftance  of  the  art  of  UlyflTes,  efiential  to  hfe 
charader,  and  maintained  through  the  whok  Odyfley.  £u- 
ftathius  excellently  explains  the  reafon  of  this  condud : 
the  fuitors  had  been  accuftomed  to  retire  from  the  palace^ 
and  lleep  in  other  places  by  night :  it  would  therefore  have 
alarmed  the  whole  city,  and  made  them  apprehenfive  that 
fome  calamity  had  befallen  them,  if  there  had  not  appear- 
ed a  feeming  reafon  why  they  returned  not  to  their  feve- 
lal  houfes  as  ufual ;  UlylTes  therefore  invents  this  flrata- 
gem  to  deceive  them  into  an  opinion  that  they  ftayed  to 
celebrate  the  queen's  nuptials.     But  there  appears  to  be 
a  ftrong  objedion  againft  this  part  of  the  relation  :  we  have 
already  (esn  the  fuitors  flain,  without  being  heard  by  the 
Ithacans  of  the  city  ;  is  it  then  probable  that  the  found  of 
the  mufic  fhould  be  heard  abroad,  when  the  cries,  fnouts, 
and  groans,  during  the  fight,   were  not  heard  out  of  the 
palace?   Was  the  mufic  louder  than  thefe  united  noifes  ? 
It  is  not  eafy  to  folve  this  difficulty,  unlefs  we  are^allow- 
ed  to  imagine  that  the  more  than  ufual  Itay  of  the  fult  rs 
m  the  palace  had  raifedthe  curiofity  of  the  Idiacansto  en- 
quire the  reafon  of  it ;  who  confequently,  approaching  the 
palace,  might  hear  the  mulic  and  dancing,  and  conclude 
that  It  was  occaConed  by  the  queen's  marriage.    Befides, 
in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  a  lower  found  may  be  farther 
heard,  than  one  more  loud,  during  the  noife  and  hurry  of 

the  day :  it  being  evident  from  the  preceding  took,  that 
the  fight  was  by  day, 

V.  137. *Till  <we  removs 

Far  from  the  court 3 

It  may  be  aflved,  what  occafions  this  recefs  of  UlyfTes  ? 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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Thus  fpoke  the  king :  Th*  obfervant  train  obey, 
At  once  they  bathe,  and  drefs  in  proud  array;  140 

The  lyrift  ftrikes  the  ftring  ;  gay  youths  advance, 
And  fair-zon'd  damfels  form  the  fpriohtly  dance. 
The  voice,  attun'd  to  inftrumental  founds, 
Afcends  the  roof;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds ; 
Not  unobferv'd  :  the  Greeks  eluded  fay  145 

Lo  !  the  queen  weds  !  we  hear  the  fpoufal  Jay  ! 
Inconflant  !  to  admit  the  bridal  hour. 

Thus  they but  nobly  chafte  fne  weds  no  more. 

Mean-while  the  weary'd  king  the  bath  afcends ; 
With  faithful  cares  Eurynome  attends,  1 50 

O'er  ev'ry  limb  a  fhow'r  of  fragrance  ilieds  : 
Then  dreft  in  pomp,  magnificent  he  treads. 
The  warrior  goddefs  gives  his  frame  to  fhine 
"With  majefty  enlarg'd,  and  grace  divine. 
Back  from  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  fly  •  155, 

His  thick  large  locks,  of  Hyacinthine  dye. 
As  by  fome  artift  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  heav'niy  flcill,  a  breathing  image  lives  ; 
By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  v/ond'rous  mold, 
And  the  pale  filver  glows  with  fufile  gold : 

will  he  be  better  able  to  refid  his  enemies  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city  ?  The  anfwer  is,  he  withdraws  that  he 
may  avoid  the  (iril:  refentraents  of  the  IthacaQS>  upon  the 
difcovery  of  the  death  of  the  fultors :  befides,  i:  is  by  this 
method  in  his  pov/er  to  conceal  his  perfon,  till  the  violence 
of  the  people  is  fetded  ;  or  raife  a  party  to  refift  their  ef- 
forts :  at  the  word  he  is  certain  to  fecure  liis  flight,  if  his 
affairs  fhould  be  reduced  to  extremities. 
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So  Pallas  his  heroic  form  improves 

With  bloom  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves  ; 

More  high  he  treads,  and  ilTuing  forth  in  ftate. 

Radiant  before  his  gazing  confort  fate. 

And  oh,  my  tjueen  1  he  cries  ;  what  pow'r  above        165 

Has  fteel'd  that  heart,  averfe  to  fpoufal  love  1 

Cand  thou,  Penelope,  when  heav'n  rsdores 

Thy  loft  Ulyfles  to  his  native  (hores, 

Canft  thou,  oh  cruel !  unconcern 'd  furvey 

Thy  loft  UlyiTes,  on  this  fjgnal  day  ?  170 

Kafte,  Euryclea,  and  difpatchfal  fpread 

For  me,  and  me  alone,  th'  imperial  bed  : 

Y.  l-^i.     ^^..—■'^'Difpiitchful fpread 

For  7ue,  and  me  alone^  tb'  imperial  hedJ] 
Thefe  words  have  given  occafion  of  cenfure  from  monfieur 
de  la  Mothe  de  Vayer :  according  to  whom  the  precauti- 
on   of  Penelope  is  not  much  to  be  admired  ;    *'  UlyfTes 
•'  made  himfelf  fufpicious  by  expreffing  fo  much  esger- 

nefs  to  go  to  bed  with  Penelope  ;    flie  was  fo  hv  from 
'  having  time  enough  to  know  him,  that  ftie  had  fcarce 

fpoke  three  words  to  him,  but  he  bluntly  commands 
*'  Euryclea  to  get  the  bed  ready  for  them."  So  that, 
according  to  this  author,  Penelope  miftruils  his  impati- 
ence ;  Ihe  imagmes  the  reafon  why  he  is  fo  hafty,  is,  be- 
caufe  he  fears  that  a  longer  time  would  difcover  his  im- 
pofiure,  and  fruftrate  his  defires.  And,  indeed,  if  Ulyf- 
fes  had  given  fuch  a  command,  the  objedtionhad  not  been 
without  a  foundation.  But  la  Mothe  is  deceived:  Ulyf- 
les does  not  aik  a  bed  for  himfelf  and  Penelope,  but  for 
hirfj/eJf  ahney  becaufe  his  wife  vouchfafed  not  to  come 
near  him,  and  ufed  him  with  a  feeming  cruelty. 

AAA  kyi  fioi  f^ecTet  ^o^iTOV  Aeyos  e^g*  Ktn^  eiVTss 
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My  weary  nature  craves  the  balm  of  refl: : 
But  heav'n  with  adamant  has  arm'd  her  bread. 

Ah  no  !  (he  cries,  a  tender  heart  I  bear,  ^17 S 

A  foe  to  pride ;  no  adamant  is  there  ; 
And  now,  ev*h  now  it  melts !  for  fure  I  fee 
Once  more  Ulyfles,  my  belov'd,  in  thee  ! 
Fix'd  in  my  foul  as  when  he  fail'd  to  Troy, 
His  image  dwells  :  then  hafte  the  bed  of  joy  ?  180 

Hafle,  from  the  bridal  bow'r  the  bed  tranflate, 
Fram'd  by  his  hand,  and  be  it  dreft  in  flatc  ! 

which  is  literally  enough  rendered  in  the  tranflatlon* 

ffafie,  Eurycleaf  and  difpatchful  fpread 
For  mcy  and  me  alone t  th*  imperial  bed, 

V.  175.  Oh  no!  (he  cries  ^  a  tender  heart  I  hear  ^ 
A  foe  to  pride  ;  no  adamant  is  there  "^ 
It  IS  not  eafy  to  tranflate  this  pafTage  literally. 


Euftathius  explains  ^iyxXt^o/^xi,  to  fignify,  /  a7n  not  of 
a  proud  heart ;  cche^l^c^^  I  defpife  not  your  poverty  ;  ctya- 
fcxtt  I  am  no  longer  under  an  afioniJJoment  \  or,  kti  A<- 
jjy  k^rAjjVlo/na;,  I  ceafe  to  be  fur  prized  at  'what  I  fee  and 
hear.  Thus  Penelope  fpeaks  negatively,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  her  words  are,  tl>at  fiie  is  not  influenced  by  pride 
and  cruelty,  to  perfilt  in  her  incredulity,  but  by  a  lauda- 
ble care  and  caution.  Euftathius  propofcs  Penelope  as  a 
pattern  to  all  women  upon  the  Hke  occafion :  her  own  eyes 
pcrfuade  her  that  the  perfon  with  whom  fhe  confers  is  U- 
lyfles :  Euryclea  acknowledges  her  mafkr  ;  Telemachus 
his  father ;  yet  fhe  dares  not  immediately  credit  her  own 
eyes,  Euryclea,  or  Telemachus  :  and  the  fame  author 
concludes  with  a  pretty  obfervation,  that  UlyfTes  found  it 
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Thus  fpeaks  the  queen,  ftlll  dubious  with  difguife  ; 
Touch'd  at  her  words,  the  king  with  warmth  replies, 

cafier  to  fubdae  above  an  hundred  enemies  than  the  diffi- 
dence and  incredulity  of  Penelope. 

V.  183.  Thus  fpeaks  the  queens  Jiill  dubious "]  It 

muft  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  very  artful  turn  of  thought 
in  Penelope.  UlyfTes  commands  a  bed  to  be  prepared, 
Penelope  catches  the  word,  and  Teeming  to  confent,  or- 
ders Euryclea  to  carry  the  bed  out  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment, and  prepare  it.  Now,  this  bed  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, as  to  be  inwrought  into  the  fubftance  of  the  apart- 
ment itfelf,  and  could  not  be  removed  :  if,  therefore,  U- 
lyfTes  had  acquiefced  in  the  injundion  given  by  Penelope, 
and  not  difcovered  the  impolfibility  of  it,  flie  might  very 
juftly  have  concluded  him  an  impoftor,  being  manifeftly 
ignorant  of  the  fecret  of  his  own  marriage-bed. 

But  Eu(tathius  (tarts  an  objection  againft  this  whole 
procefs  of  the  difcovery,  which  he  calls  infolvible  ;  and 
indeed  if  Homer  fails  in  the  unravelling  of  his  poem,  he 
is  to  be  feverely  blamed:  Tully  is  of  this  opinion,  lllic  emm 
debet  toto  animo  n  poet  a  in  d^Jfolutionem  nodi  agi ;  eaqae 
pracipiia  fabuLt  pars  ejly  qu^e  requtrit  d2llge?itiam. 
The  difficulty  raifed  by  Euftaihius  is  as  follows  :  Penelope 
imagines,  that  the  perfon  who  pretends  to  be  her  husband 
is  not  really  UlyfTes,  but  a  god,  who  not  only  aflumes  his 
form  but,  to  favour  the  impofture,  the  referablance  of  the 
wound  received  from  the  boar  :  now,  if  he  be  a  god,  how 
IS  it  pofuble  (he  (hould  conceive  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fecret  of  the  marriage- bed  ?  and  confequently,  how  can  (he 
be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Uiyffes  from  his  knowledge 
of  It,  when  it  mu(t  necedarily  be  known  to  a  god,  as  well 
as  to  the  real  Ulyfrs:s  ?  all  that  (he  ought  to  gather  from 
it  is,  that  the  perfon  with  whom  (lie  fpeaks  is  UlyfTes,  or 
a  god.  Euftathius  replies,  that  Penelope,  upon  the  dif- 
covery of  the  fecret,  makes  no  Tcruple  to  yield  ;  becaufe 
whether  it  be  UlyfTes.  or  a  god,  her  caTe  is  happy  -,  if  he 
prove  to  be  UlyfTes,  fhe  has  her  wifhes ;  if  a  god,  it  is  no 
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Alas  for  this  !  what  mortal  ftrength  can  move  185. 

Th*  enormous  burden ;  who  but  heav'n  above  ? 

fmall  piece  of  good  fortune.     Dacler  condemns  this  folu* 
tion,  and  tells  us,   that  Penelope   was  fo  faithful  to  her 
husband,  that  fhe  would  not  have  received  even  a  god  in- 
to the  place  of  Ulyffes  :    the  true  anfvver,  contmues  that 
author,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pagan  theology,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  inferior  deities  were  fuppofed  to  have  a 
finite  knowledge,  and  confequently  Penelope  might  think 
the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  the  nuptial-bed  a  full  con- 
vi6lion  of  the  reality  of  UlyfTes,  it  being  fo  great  a  fecret 
that  even  a  god  might  be  ignorant  of  it.     But  this  is  all 
fancy  ;  for  allowing  this  perfon  to  be  a  god,  why  might 
not  Penelope  imagine  him  to  be  a  deity  of  the  fuperior  or- 
der, and  for  that  reafon  well  acquainted  widi  the  ieci-ets 
of  this  nuptial  bower  ?   efpecially   becaufe  Jupiter  himfelf 
was  notorious  for  fuch  amorous  illufions,     Dacier  herfelf 
confeffes  this  to  be  no  juft  folution,  but  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent reafon :  how  is  it  poffible,  fays  fhe,  that  this  bed 
and  whole   apartment  fhould  be  built  by  the  fingle  hand 
of  Ulyfres,  without   being  feen  by  any  perfon  while  he 
builds  it  ?  or  how  can  any  one  be  affured,  that  a  fecret  that 
IS  known  to  a  third  perlon(A6toris)  is  not  through  weak.'- 
nefs  or  intereit  difcovered  to  others  ?  It  is  true,  the  man- 
ner of  the  difcovery  entirely  depends  upon  the  choice  of 
the  poet,  but  I  could  wifh  that  he  had  chofen  a  method 
more  probable  than  this  of  the  nuptial  bed,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  continues  the  fame  author,  is  unworthy  of  the 
OdyfTey.     I  am  perfuaded  that  this  is  one  of  the  places 
^here,  as  Horace  writes,  Homer  nods. 

1  will  lay  together  what  occurs  to  me  by  way  of  reply. 
The  firft  objedion  is,  that  Penelope  imagines  UlyfTes  to 
be  a  god,  a«d  confequently  his  knowledge  of  the  nuptial 
bed  ought  not  to  have  induced  her  to  believe  him  to  be 
the  real  UlyfTes  :  the  anfwer  is,  Penelope  thought  him  a 
god  only  during  her  firft  tranfport ;  it  is  to  be  imputed  to 
her  furprize,  that  flie  at  all  thinks  him  a  deity :  this  is  very 
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It  mocks  the  weak,  attempts  of  human  hands ; 

But  the  whole  earth  muft  move,  if  heav*n  commands. 

evident,  for  from  the  moment  fhe  faw  him,  the  thought 
of  his  divinity  vanifhes,  and  (he  never  mentions  one  word 
concerning  fuch  a  fuppofition,  nay,  from  the  firft  glance 
(he  almoll  beUeves  him  to  be  the  r^al  Ulyfles. 

0\r  all  the  man  her  eyes  /he  rolls  in  valn^ 

Now  hopeSino'U)  fears  y  novo  kn(yo:s,  t  ken  doubts  again  ^ 

She  is  fo  far  from  thinking  him  a  deity,  that  (he  is  almofi: 
pffuaded  that  he  is  hei  husband,  if  this  be  allowed, 
tlie  firlt  difficulty  ceafes  :  for  granting^,  her  behef  that  the 
perfon  before  her  is  a  real  man,  and  no  n^n  but  Ulyfles 
was  acquainted  with  the  nuptial  bed  ;  it  follows,  that  this 
man  is  the  real  UlyiTes,  and  that  this  incident  is  not  ill 
chofen  by  the  poet,  in  the  difcovery  of  UlylTes. 

Dacier  obj^eds,  that  this  apai  tment  could  not  pojGibly 
be  ere<5t«d  without  being  known  to  other  perfons  ;  but  we 
have  feen  Uiyflcs  build  a  (hip  in  a  folitary  illand,  without 
the  aiFiitance  of  any  man,  in  the  fifth  Odylfey ;  and  why 
may  he  not  then  be  allowed  to  do  the  fame,  with  refpeft 
to  this  nuptial  bower  I  All  kind  of  arts  in  mechanics  were 
antiently  pradtifed  by  the  greateft  perfonages,  and  theic  . 
knowledge  and  dexterity  in  them  was  efteemed  a  glory. 
This  confideration  may  perhaps  reconcile  the  reader  to 
this  part  of  the  difcovery. 

The  only  difficulty  that  now  remains  is  this  :  Aftoris,"^^ 
a  female  fervant,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  fecret :  how  then 
can  Penelope  be  affured  that  fhe  has  not  betrayed  it  ?  Ho- 
mer himfelf  obviates  this  objection ;  he  ha^,  in  a  very  fo- 
kmn  manner,  told  us,  that  only  twelve  of  all  the  female 
train  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trull,  and  therefore  Pene- 
lope may  fafely  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  Adtoris.  %t^\d.tZf 
it  adds  no  fmall  weight  to  this  vindication  of  Homer,  to 
obferve,  that  the  whole  procedure  of  the  difcovery  is  acci- 
dental ;   how  could  Ulyfles  fore-know  that  the  proof  of 
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Then  hear  fure  evidence,  while  we  difplay 

Words  feal'd  with  facred  truth,  and  truth  obey  :       19* 

This  hand  the  wonder  fram'd  ;  an  olive  fpread 

Full  in  the  court  its  ever-verdant  head. 

Vaft  as  feme  mighty  column's  bulk  on  high 

The  huge  trunk  rofe,  and  heav'd  into  the  flcy ; 

his  veracity  would  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  bri-» 
dal  bower  i  and  confequently  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
he  (liould  have  made  any  clandefline  enquires  about  it :  it 
may  be  added,  that  UiylTes  has  been  no  more  than  five 
days  upon  the  Ithacan  fhores,  and  probably  had  never 
{sen  Afloris,  who  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  bed  :  no  perfon  was  antiently  permitted  to  enter 
the  womens  apartment,  but  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers; 
this  therefore  was  the  greateft  feaet  in  all  families  ;  this 
fecret  Penelope  propofes  in  the  trial  of  Ulyffes,  and  upon 
his  knowledge  of  it  receives  him  as  her  husband.  To  in- 
(lance  almofl:  in  a  parallel  cafe ;  Orefies  in  Euripides  telij 
Iphigenia,  that  the  lance  which  Pelops  ufed  in  the  combat 
againft:  jEnomaus  was  lodged  in  her  apartment ;  this  cirr 
cumilance  convinces  her  that  the  perfon  who  knew  this 
fecret  muft  be  her  brother  Orefies,  no  perfons  of  a  mor^ 
diftant  relation  being  admitted  into  fuch  privacies. 
V,  193.  ^«/?  as  foJiie  migkiy  coluwn's  bulk  on  high 

The  huge  trunk  rojc- ■] 

I  will  not  promife  that  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  this 
defcription  of  the  nuptial  bowers  :  the  Greek  is  noble,  and 
the  words  founding  and  harmonious  ;  an  happinefs  that  is 
wanting  in  our  language.  In  this,  and  the  like  cafes,  the 
tranflator  muft  fay»  with  Lucretius  upon  a  like  occafion, 

-Graiorum  ohfcura  reperta 


Dtfficile  i  I  hi, 1}  rare  Latinis  verfihus  ejfe. 
Propter  tgejlaiem  UngUi£,  et  r^rum  nov'itatem. 

Befides,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  relation  ilfelf  is  very 
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Around  the  tree  I  rais'd  a  nuptial  bow'r  195 

And  roof 'd  defenfive  of  the  ftorm  and  fnow'r ; 
The  fpaclous  valve,  with  art  inwrought,  conjoins  j 
And  the  fair  dome  with  polifh'd  marbk  (bines.. 

wonderful ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  bole  of 
an  olive-tree  Ihould  be  fo  large  as  to  contain,  upon  the  di- 
menfions  of  it,  a  whole  bed-fted.     I  would  willingly  ima- 
gine, that  it  is  only  a  fupporter  of  it-  It  is  likewife  fome- 
what  extroradinary,  that  this  olive  tree  is  not  felled,  or  cut 
up  from  the  roots  ;  for  Euftathius  informs  us,  that  ^r^olos- 
^uv  fignifies  to  cut  ofunder  at  fome  dijiance  from  the 
earth  ;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  the  trunk  is  left  (landing, 
upon  which  Ulyffes  builds  his  bridal  bed.     What  occurs 
to  me  upon  this  incident  is,  that  Homer  mud  be  imagined 
to  write  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  he  unnecelTarily  invented  an 
abfurdity :   I  therefore  doubt  not  but  there  were  antient- 
ly  fuch  beds  as  this  of  Ulyffes.     Befides,  the  more  won- 
derful this  is,  the  better  it  ferves  for  the  purpofe  of  Ho- 
mer, in  convincing  us  that  the  perfon  who  was  acquainted 
with  a  matter  fo  uncommon  mull  be  the  real  Ulyfles,  and 
not  an  impoftor ;  it  is  for  this  purpofe  that  the  poet  de- 
fcribes  the  bower  built  round  the  olive-tree,  before  the 
framing  of  the  bed  is  at  all  mentioned, 

ground  the  tree  J  raised  a  nuptial  bonjjrj 
And  roof  d  defenfive  of  the  fi  rm  and  floonur  : 
Thenlopfd  the  branchy  head  :  aloft  in  tnuain 
Severed  the  boky  and  fmooth'' d  the  fhining  grain. 

This,  I  fay,  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Homer,  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  place  where  the  bed  ftood  was  entirely 
feeret ;  it  being  clofed  up  from  obfervatJon  before  this 
particular  apartment  was  undertaken,  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  a  ftrong  argument  that  the  perfon 
who  was  ac(juainted  with  it  mu(t  be  the  real  UlyfTes* 
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I  Iopp*d  the  brancliy  head;  aloft  in  twain 

Sever'd  the  bole,  and  fmooth'd  the  fhining  grain  ;        200 

Then  ports,  capacious  of  the  frame.  1  raife, 

And  bore  it,  regular  from  fpace  to  fpace ; 

Athwart  the  frame  at  equal  diflance  lye 

Thongs  of  tough  hides,  that  boafl  a  purple  dye; 

Then  poKfning  the  whole,  the  finlfh'd  mold  205 

With  filver  Ihone,  with  elephant,  and  gold. 

But  if  o'ertum'd  by  rude,  ungovern'd  hands, 

Or  ftlll  inviolate  the  olive  ftands, 

'Tis  thine,  oh  queen,  to  fay :  and  now  impart, 

If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  dif^ra^i:  thy  heart  ?  21O 

While  yet  he  fpeaks,  her  pow*rs  of  life  decay, 
She  fickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away  : 
At  length  recovTing,  to  his  arms  (he  flew, 
And  ftrain'd  him  clofe,  as  to  his  breaft  fhe  grew ; 
The  tears  pour'd  dov/n  amain  :  and  oh,  ihe  cries,     215 
Let  not  agalnfl  thy  fpoufe  thine  anger  rife  ! 
O  vers'd  in  every  turn  of  human  art, 
Forgive  the  vveaknefs  of  a  woman's  heart  ! 
The  righteous  Pcw'rs  that  mortal  lots  difpofe, 
Decree  us  to  fufTain  a  length  of  woes,  ,  22© 

And  from  the  flowV  of  life,  the  blifs  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fade  away,  and  dye. 

0  let  me   ^et  ra*;  not  thine  anger  move, 
That  I  forbore,  thus,  thus,  to  fpeak  my  love; 

Thus  in  fond  kifTes,  while  the  tranfport  warms,         22| 
Pour  out  my  foul,  and  die  within  thy  arms  ! 

1  dreaded  fraud  !   men,  faithlefs  men,  betray 
Our  eafy  faith,  and  make  the  fex  their  prey : 
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Againft  the  fondnefs  of  my  heart  I  ftrove,  ^ 

'Twas  caution,  oh  my  lord  !  not  want  of  love:  230 

Like  me  had  Helen  fear'd,  with  wanton  charms 

Ere  the  fair  mifchief  fet  two  worlds  in  arms, 

V,  231.  Like  me  had  Helen  fear'd »  ]  This 

paflage  occafioned  great  dlfputes  amongd  the  antient  cri- 
tics ;  fome  contended  for  the  common  puncftuation  ;  0- 
thers  thus  read  it, 

Ei  >)^>?, — — — — 


Then  the  meaning  of  the  pafTageis  thus  to  be  underftood. 
Helen  would  not  have  yielded  to  a  ftranger,  if  {he  had 
known  that  frranger,  «  >j^>)  ky^^k  is  to  be  underftood  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretarioD.  The  fame  critics  thus  coa- 
ftrue  the  following  v/ords, 

O  f^iv  ccuns  x^KiOi  v'l'ig   Ax.»i(ov,  etc. 

O  is  the  fame  with  Ti  0,  propter  hanc  caufam^  and  the 
whole  paflage  is  thus  to  be  trdiX\{[zx^(iJf  Helen  had  known 
the  ftranger^  she  would  not  have  yielded  to  him;  there 
fore  the  Greeks  rofe  in  arms  to  free  her  from  the  impof 
tor.   They  defend  this  application  by  having  recourfe  to 
a  tradition,  that  Paris  co'.ild  never  have  obtained  the  con- 
fent  of  Helen  if  Venus  had  not  given  him  the  refemblance 
of  Menelaus,   in  whofe  form  he  prevai'ed  upon  that  fatal 
beauty  ;  otherways  the  inftance  is  no  way  parallel  :  for  if 
Helen  was  not  deceived,  how  can  her  example  be  brought 
to  induce   Penelope  to  ad  with  caution,  led:  flie  take  an 
impoQor  to  her  bed  inilead  of  an  husband  ?   I  confefs  this 
conflruflion   of  the   Greek  appears  to  me  very  obfcure ; 
contrary  to  the  ftile  of  Homer,  which  is  always  clear  and 
natural.     Befides,  it  contradi<5ls  the  whole  ftory  of  Helen 
throu^-^h  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  and  flie  herfelf  no  vvhere 
alledges  this  deceit  as  her  excufe,  but  frequently  condemns 
her  own  conduft  in  forfaking  the  bed  of  Menelaus.     But 
granting  that  ftie  was  thus  deceived  originally,  the  deceit 
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Ere  Greece  rofe  dreadful  in  the  avenging  day, 

Thus  had  ihe  fear'd,  (he  had  not  gone  attray. 

But  heav'n,  averfe  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed  255 

Thrtt  flie  fliould  wander,  and  that  Greece  ftnould  bleed  : 

Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injuiHce  flow. 

She  colour'd  all  our  wretched  lives  with  woe. 

But  why  thefe  forrows,  when  my  lord  arrives  ? 

I  yield,  I  yield  1  my  own  UlyfTes  lives  !  24O 

The  fecrets  of  the  bridal  bed  are  known 

To  thee,  to  me,  to  Acloris  alone, 

(My  father's  prefent  in  the  fpoufal  hour, 

The  fole  attendant  on  our  genial  bow'r.) 

Since  what  no  eye  has  feen,  thy  tongue  reveai'd,        24  J 

Hard  and  diflruflful  as  I  am,  I  yield. 

Touch 'd  to  the  foul,  the  king  with  rapture  hears, 
Hangs  round  h^r  neck,  and  fpeaks  his  joy  in  tears. 
As  to  the  {hipwreck'd  mariner,  the  (bores. 
Delightful  rife,  when  angry  Neptune  roars,  250 

Then,  when  the  furge  In  thunder  mounts  the  H^y, 
And  gulph'd  in  crouds  at  once  the  failors  die, 
If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempeft  raves, 
Out-lives  the  tumult  of  conflicling  waves, 

mud  necefTarily  foon  appear,  and  yet  (he  voluntarily  co- 
habits many  years  with  Paris.  The  other  interpretatioh 
may  therefore  perhaps  be  preferable  ;  namely,  if  Helen 
had  confidered  what  evils  might  enfue  from  her  injury  to 
Menelaus,  (he  would  haveafted  more  wifely:  this  Pene- 
lope introduces  to  vindicate  her  condud  in  afting  with  fb 
much  caution  ;  (he  oppofes  her  warinefs  to  the  inconfide- 

ratenefs  of  Helen,  and  afcribes  all  the  calamities  of  Greece 
to  it. 
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All  pale,  with  ooze  deform'd,  he  views  the  ftrand,     255 

And  plunging  forth  with  tranfport  grafps  the  land. 

The  ravifh'd  queen  with  equal  rapture  glows, 

Clafps  her  lov'd  lord,  and  to  his  bofom  grows. 

Nor  had  they  ended  till  the  morning  ray  : 

But  Pallas  backward  held  the  rifing  day,  260 

The  wheels  of  niglit  retarding,  to  detain 

The  gay  Aurora  m  the  wavy  main ; 

V.  260.  But  Pal/as  hacknvard  held-the  rijtng  Jay,"] 
\Ve  are  not  to  look  upon  this  merely  as  a  poetical  orna- 
ment, there  is  no  neceility  for  it.  The  battle  between  the 
fuitors  and  Ulyiles  happened  in  the  evening  ;  fince  then 
we  have  ieen  the  palace  purified,  the  dead  fuitors  carried 
away,  and  the  female  fervants  punifhed ;  Euryclea  has 
held  a  long  conference  with  Penelope,  there  has  been  fing- 
ing  and  dancing  in  the  palace,  and  an  interview  at  large 
defcribed  between  Ulyffcs  and  Penelope !  then  the  poet 
proceeds  to  recapitulate  the  ftory  of  the  whole  OdyfTey  r 
no v/,  all  thefe  incidents  could  not  be  comprehended  in  the 
compafs  of  one  night :  Homer,  therefore,  to  reconcile  it 
to  probability,  introduces  Minerva  to  protraft  it,  and  make 
the  time  proportionable  to  the  incidents.  But,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  thought  a  violent  machine,  and  contrary  to  the 
eftabliflied  laws  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  tl-te  courfe  of  the 
night  alterable:  the  anfweir  is,  poets  are  allowed  to  write 
according  to  common  fame,  and  what  Homer  here  re- 
lates could  not  fliock  the  ears  of  the  ancients,  who  had 
before  heard  of  the  like  ftory  at  the  conception  of  Her- 
cules. I  will  only  obferve,  that  Homer  gives  no  more 
than  two  horfes  to  Aurora's  chariot,  Lampus  and  Phae 
ton ;  whereas  the  chariot  of  the  fun  is  defcribed  with 
four ;  Thus  Ovid, 

Inisrsa  volucres  Pyroe'ny  Eoufy  et  Mlhorif 
Soils  cquii  quartufqus  Pklcgon, 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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Whofe  flaming  deeds,  emerging  through  the  night. 
Beam  o'er  the  eaftern  hiiis  witli  ftreaming  light. 

At  length  UlyfTes  with  a  figh  replies  :  26^ 

Yet  fate,  yet  cruel  fate  repofe  denies  ; 
A  labour  long,  and  hard  remains  behind  ; 
By  heav'n  above,  by  hell  beneath  enjoin'd : 
For,  to  Tireuas  thfough  th'  eternal  gates 
Of  hell  I  trode,  to  learn  my  future  fates,  27^ 

But  end  we  here the  night  demands  repofe, 

Be  deck'd  the  couch  !  and  peace  a- while  my  woes  I 

To  whom  the  queen.     Thy  word  we  fhall  obey, 
And  deck  the  couch ;  far  hence  be  woes  away  \ 
Since  the  jufi:  gods  who  tread  the  (tarry  plains  275 

Reftore  thee  fafe.  fince  my  UlyfTes  reigns. 
But  what  thofe  perils  heav'n  decrees,  impart ; 
Knowledge  may  grieve,  but  fear  diftrads  the  heart. 

V.  278.  Kno'wledge  may  grieve y  but  fear  dijlra^ls 
the  heart.']  UlyfTes  had  faid,  in  the  fentence  immediate- 
ly preceding, 

A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains. 

This  could  not  fail  of  alarming  Penelope,  and  raifing  all 
her  curiofity  to  know  it.  Homer  would  greatly  have  of- 
fended againfi:  nature,  if  he  had  not  defcribed  her  under 
an  impatience  upon  the  mention  of  it :  her  fondnefs  is  too 
(Incere  to  be  indifferent  upon  fuch  a  fuggeflion,  but  her 
aafwer  to  Ulyfles  chiefly  demands  obfervation. 

if  heav'n  a  kind  releafe  from  ills  forefhows. 
Triumph,  thou  happy  vitflor  of  tliy  woes  ! 

This  dlfcovers  a  greatnefs  of  fpirit  worthy  of  a  queen  and 
heroine  :  flie  is  threatened  to  lofe  UlyfTes  by  a  fecond  ab* 
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To  this  the  king.     Ah  why  muft  I  dlfclofe 
A  dreadful  (lory  of  approaching  woes  ?  280 

Why  m  this  hour  of  tranfport  wound  thy  ears, 
When  thou  muft  learn  what  I  mud  fpeak  with  tears  ? 
Heav  n,  by  the  Theban  ghofl,  thy  fpoufe  decrees, 
Torn  from  thy  arms,  to  fail  a  length  of  feas ; 
From  realm  to  realm  a  nation,  to  explore  285 

Who  ne'er  knew  fait,  or  heard  the  billows  roar, 
Nor  faw  gay  vefTei  flem  the  furgy  plain, 
A  painted  wonder,  flying  on  the  maln^ 
An  oar  my  hand  mud  bear  -,  a  fhepherd  eyes 
The  unknown  indrument  with  flrange  furprize,  290 

And  calls  a  corn-van :  this  upon  the  plain 
1  fix,  and  hail  the  monarch  of  the  main  : 
Then  bathe  his  altars  with  the  mingled  gore 
Of  vidims  vow'd,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar : 
Then  fwift  re  failing  to  my  native  fhores,  295 

Due  victims  flay  to  all  th'  aethereal  pow'rs. 

fence,  (he  is  alarmed  with  a  new  train  of  fufferings  j  ba? 
being  informed  that  all  thefe  Cilamities  will  end  in  a  pro- 
fperous  ilTue,  that  long  life  and  happinefs  attend  him,  (he 
not  only  takes  courage  perfonally,  but  comforts  her  huf- 
band.  Homer  was  too  good  a  judge  of  decewcy  to  afcribe 
the  weaknefs  that  attends  the  generality  of  that  fex  to  Pe- 
nelope ;  (he  has  a  bravery  of  foul  worthy  of  a  heroine  in 
epic  poetry.  BeCdes,  this  is  a  further  indance  of  Homer's 
judgment :  the  event  of  the  Odyfley  is  to  (hew  Ulyffes 
happy  ;  now,  if  the  poet  had  not  fully  fatisfied  the  reader 
in  this  refpedt,  he  had  not  reindated  his  hero  in  profperi- 
ty,  and  conlequently  had  defeated  the  moral  of  the  Odyf- 
fey,  which  is  to  (hew  wifdom  and  virtue  triumphant,  by 
feprefenting  his  hero  after  all  di(ficulties  fettled  in  full 
tranc[uillity. 
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Then  hear'n  decrees  in  peace  to  end  my  days. 

And  fteal  myfelf  from  life  by  flow  decays  ; 

Unknown  to  pain  in  age  refign  my  breath, 

"When  late  ftern  Neptune  points  the  fhaft  of  death  ;  3CO 

To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  reft ;' 

My  people  bleiEng,  by  my  people  bleft. 

Such  future  fcenes  th'  all-righteous  Pow'rs  difplay. 
By  their  dread  Seer  *,  and  fuch  my  future  day. 

To  whom  thus  firm  of  foul :  If  ripe  for  death,      305, 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  yield  thy  breath  : 
While  heav'n  a  kind  releafe  from  ills  forefhows. 
Triumph,  thou  happy  vi<5lor  of  thy  woes  ! 

But  Euryclea,  with  difpatchful  care. 
And  fage  Eurynome,  the  couch  prepare:  310 

Inftant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  difplay 
Around  the  dome  an  artificial  day  ; 
Then  to  repofe  her  fteps  the  matron  bends. 
And  to  the  queen  Eurynome  defcends ; 
A  torch  fhe  bares  to  light  with  guiding  fires  31^ 

The  royal  pair ;  (he  guides  them,  and  retires. 
Then  indant  his  fair  fpoufe  Ulyfles  led 
To  the  chafte  love-riies  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

*  Tirefias.  ** 

V.  317.  ■ Hii  fair  fpoufe  Ulyfes  led 

To  the  chafe  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed."} 
The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  confult  the  annotations  on 
book  XI,  V.  152.  concerning  the  anfwer  of  Ulyfles  to  Pe- 
nelope ;  it  being  a  repetition  from  that  part  of  the  0» 
dyfley. 

Euflathius  informs  us,  that  Ariflarchus,  and  Ariflopha- 
nes  the  grammarian,  thought  the  verfe  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  remark  to  be  the  conclufion  of  the  Odyfley,  and 
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And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  fprlghtly  fair 
Geafe  the  gay  dance,  ana  to  their  reft  repair;  320 

confequently  they  judged  the  remaining  part  of  this  book, 
and  the  whole  twenty  fourth,  fuppofititious :  but  thofe 
who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion  replied,   that  by  ending 
the  poem  with  that  verle,  many  incidents  of  great  impor- 
tance would  be  rejedted  ;  for  inftance,   the  recapitulation 
of  the  whole  Odyfley,  and  efpecially  the  difcovery  of  U- 
lylTes  to  his  father  Laertes,  with  all  the  beautiful  fidions 
contained  in  it.   They  add.  that  if  the  little  relation  that 
the  beginning  of  that  book  bears  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  poem, 
be  a  realon  for  the  rejedion  of  it,  we  mu(t,  for  the  iame 
reafon,  abridge  the  poem,  and  rejed  a  multitude  of  the 
fobles  which  are  fcattered  through  the  whole  courle  of  it. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjedured,  that  Ariflarchus  and  A- 
rlflophanes  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  poem  ended  with 
this  verfe,  but  only  the  molt  necelTary  and  important  in* 
cidents.  Cafaubon,  in  a  remark  upon  a  pafTage  of  Strabo, 
favours  the  opinion  of  Ariftarchus,   for  he  there   fpeaks 
of  the  la(t  book  as  if  he  fufpeded  it  to  be  fpiinous; 
and  Rapin  joins  in  the  fame  judgment.     Homer  is  to  be 
defended  in  another  manner,   than  by  fuch  arguments  as 
are  brought  in  ar.fwer  to  .^riflarchus.     The  fame  objec- 
tion has  been  made  againit  the  two  lall  books  of  tlie  Iliad, 
as  againft  thcfe  of  the  udyffey  ;  the  former  ought  to  have 
enJed  with  the  decifive  adion  in  the  death  of   Hedor, 
and  the  latter  with  the  difcovery  of  UlyiTes  to  Penelope, 
when  his  happinefs  jeems  to  be  ellabliflied.     But  there  is 
no  weight  in  thele  objedions.      There  is  a  difference  hC' 
twecnihc  unravel /i fig  of  theadion,  and  the  full  accom- 
pUihwsnt  of  it ;  the  adion  is  unravelled  by  the  death  of 
the  fuiiors  ;  but  there  are  confequences  arifmg  from  their 
deatlis  "that   hinder   the  accompHfhment  of  the  adioo, 
nan^ely,    the  danger  of  the  refentments  of  their  friends, 
who  rife  in  arms  to  revenge  their  daughter  :   and  till  their 
Infurredion  is  pacified,  Ulylfes  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
(late  of  fecurity.    The  fubjed  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
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But  in  difcourfe  the  king  and  confort  lay, 
"While  the  foft  hours  dole  unperceiv'd  away ;. 
Intent  he  hears  Penelope  dirdofe 
A  mournful  (lory  of  domeftic  woeo^, 

Achilles :   that  of  the  OdyfTey,  the  re-efiablifhment  of  U- 
lyiTes  in  his  dominions  :  now,  the  anger  of  Achilles  ends 
not  with  the  death  of  Hedor,  nor  is  Ulyfles  fully  re-e^ 
(lablifhed  by  the  death  of  the  fuitors  ;  he  has  another  ob* 
ftacle  to  overcome,   and  till  the  commotions  of  the  itha" 
cans  are  appeafed,  the  defign  of  the  poem  is  not  execut- 
ed, which  is  to  fhew  UlyfTss  in  peaceful  pofleflion  of  hiS' 
palace  and  authority.     We  fee  in  this  very  book  that  U- 
lyfles  is  forced  to  fly  from  his  own  palace  ;,  can  he  then 
be  faid  to  be  re-eftablifned  in  tranquillity  :  this  very  adion 
demoHrates,  that  what  follows  is  part  of  the  fubjed  of  the 
poem,  and  fuch  a  part,   as  if  it  had  not  been  related,, 
would  have  given  us  room  to  imagine  that  Homer  had  ne- 
ver finifhed  it,  or  that  the  conclufion  of*  it  had  been  loft. 
The  beginning  of  the  action  is  his  faihng  from  Troy  to» 
v/ard  his  country  ;  the  middle  contains  all  the  calamities 
he  fuftains  in  his  return,  the  diforders  of  his  family  be- 
fore and  after  it ;  and  the  end  of  the  adion  is  his  re-efla» 
blifliment  in  the  peaceful  poflellion  of  his  kinodoms,  when- 
he  is  acknowledged  by  his  wife,  father,  family,  and  fub- 
jeds :  now  this  is  not  compleated  till  the  very  end  of  the 
lad  book,  and  confequentiy  that  book  is  not  fpurious,  but 
effential.     The  poet  had  ended  very  injudicioufly,   if  he 
had  flopped  before  ;  for  the  reader  would  have  remained 
unfatisfied  in  two  neceffary  points,  viz  how  he  was  made 
known  to  Laertes,  and  what  vengeance  the  chief  families 
of  the  nation  endeavoured  to  take  againft  the  deftroyers 
of  their  fons  ;  but  this  dorm  being  once  blown  over,  and 
all  his  fubjedts,   who  had  taken  arms,  bemg  either  van- 
quifhed  or  appeafed,  the  adion  is  compleated  in  all  its 
parts,  and  confummates  tlie  OdylTey. 

▼•  324.  Amournjuljiory  cj  domejlic  wc<?/.[]  It  is  with 
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His  feryants  infults,  his  invaded  bed,  325 

How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhaufted  bled, 

great  judgment  that  the  poet  psfles  thus  briefly  over  the 
(lory  of  Penelope ;  he  makes  her  impatience  to  hear  the 
hillory  of  Ulyfles  the  pretended  occafion  of  her  concife- 
nefs;  the  true  reafon  is,  he  is  an  willing  to- tire  his  rea- 
der by  repeating  what  he  already  knows :  it  is  likev/ife 
remarkable,  that  Ulyfles  does  not  begin  his  own  adven- 
tures by  a  detail  of  his  fufi'erings  duiing  the  war  of  I'roy: 
for  this  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  dedgn  of  the  0« 
tiyfl'ey  ;  but  with  his  failing  from  Troy  to  the  Cicons,' 
and  enters  direfbly  into  the  fubjed  of  it.  He  likewife 
concludes  an  epitome  of  the  whob  Odyfley  in  the  com* 
pafs  of  one  and  thirty  lines ;  and  purpofely  contrads  it, 
becaule  we  are  already  acquainted  wirh  the  whole  rela^ 
tion. 

Lycophron  has  given  us  a  fummary  of  the  wanderings- 
of  Ulyfles  ;  which  if  any  one  is  defirous  to  compare  v/ith 
this  of  Homer,  he  will  fee  the  difference  between  a  clear,- 
and  an  obfcure  writer.  Tibullus-  in  his  panegyric  on  Mef- 
falla  has  been  more  fuccefsful  than  Lycophron;  he  follows 
the  order  of  Homer,  and  treads  diredly  in  his  footfteps. 

Nam  Ciconujnque  manus  adverjis  repulit  armh^. 
Non  valuit  Lotos  captos  avert  ere  curfus  ; 
Cejfit  et  EtnaiS  Neptmiius  incola  ruph, 
Vi^a  Mjronao  fxdatus  lumina  B  ace  ho; 
Vexit  et  lEolios  placidum  per  Nerea  vsfites  y 
Incuhos  adiit  Lajirygonas yttz, 

Dacier  is  of  opinion,  that  this  recapitulation  in  Homer  has 
a  very  good  efle<5l.  1  will  tranflate  her  obfervation.  We 
learn  from  it.  that  the  fubjefl  of  the  Odyfley  is  not  alone 
the  return  of  Ulyifcs  to  his  country,  and  his  re  efbblifh- 
inent  in  it ;  but  that  it  comprehends  all  his  wanderings 
and  all  his  voyages ;  all  that  he  faw  or  fuffered  in  his 
retttrn  to  it ;   in  a  word^  ail  that  he  underwent  after  he 
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His-  generous  wines  dlfhonour'd  fhed  In  vain, 

And  the  wild  riots  of  the  fuitor-train. 

The  king  alternate  a  dire  tale  relates, 

Of  wars,  of  triumphs,  and  difaltrous  fates:  33^- 

Ail  he  unfolds :   his  lift'ning  fpoufe  turns  pale 

With  pleafing  horror  at  the  dreadful  tale, 

Sleeplefs  devours  each  word :  and  hears,  how  flain 

Cicons  on  Cicons  fwell  th'enfanguin'd' plain  ; 

How  to  the  land  of  Lote  unbl-'^fl  he  fails  ;  3  Jj^ 

And  images  the  rills,  and  flow'ry  vales  ! 

How  dafii'd  like  dogj,  his  friends  the  Cyclops  tore,- 

(Not  unreveng'd)  and  quaff 'd  the  fpouting  gore  ;. 

How  the  loud  ftonns  in  prifon  bound,  he  fails 

From  friendly  violas  wlih  profp'rous  gales  ;.  "^^9" 


fet  fail  from  the  fhores  of  Troy :  another  advantage  we: 
leap  from  it  is,  that  we  fee  the  order  antj  train  of  tre  ad- 
ventures of  his  hero,  as  they  really  happened,  naturally 
and  hilloricaliy  :  for  in  his-  relation  of  them  in  his  poernj 
he  ufes  an  artificial  order;  that  is»  he  begins  at  the  latter 
end,  and  finds  an  opportunity  to  ir.fert  all  that  prcceeds 
the  opening  of  his  poem  by  way  of  narration  to  the  Phae- 
acians  •  here  he  lets  every  event  in  its  natural  order,  fo 
Uiat  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  we  may  diftinguifh  what- 
gives  continuity  to  the  adion,  and  what  is  comprehended 
?n  it.  By  this  method  we  are  able  to  fepatate  the  time 
of  the  duration  of  the  poem  from  the  time  of  the  durati- 
on of  the  aflion ;  for  in  reality  the  poem  begins  many 
years  before  the  return  of  Ulyffes  ;  but  Homer  begins  hi9 
action  but  thirty  five  days  before  he  lands  in  his  own  coun- 
try. In  the  courfe  therefore  of  the  Odyfley.  Homer' 
gave  us  the  artificial,  here  the  natural  order  ;  which  is  ai> 
€afe  and  alEflance  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
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Yet  fate  withflands !  a  fudden  tempeft  roars 

And  whirls  him  groaning  from  his  native  fhores  : 

How  on  the  barb'rous  LsflrlgonlaQ  coaft. 

By  favage  hands  his  fleet  and  friends  he  loft  ; 

How  fcarce  himfelf  furviv'd :  he  paints  the  bow'r,     345 

The  fpells  of  Circe  and  her  magic  pow'r  ; 

His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  beneath,. 

To  feek  Tirefias  in  the  vales  of  death ; 

How  in  the  doleful  manfions  he  furvey'd 

His  royal  mother,  jmie  Anticlea*s  fliade;  350 

And  friends  in  battle  flain,  heroic  ghofts  ! 

Then  how  unharmed  he  paft  the  Siren-  coafts. 

The  juftling  rocks,  where  fierce  Charybdis  raves, 

And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thund'rous  wares. 

The  cave  of  death  !  How  his  companions  flay  355 

The  oxen  facred  to  the  god  of  day, 

^'  SSS'' ^i^iu  ^is  companhr.s  f^ay 

The  oxen  facred  tu  the  god  of  day  ^ 
The  flory  of  thefe  oxen  is  fully  related,  lib.  12.  I  refer 
to  the  annotations.  The  crime  of  the  companions  of  U- 
lydes  was  facrilege,  they  having  deflroyed  the  herds  fa» 
cred  to  a  god.  Thefe  herds  were  faid  to  be  immortal : 
1  have  there  given  the  reafon  of  it,  but  too  concifely,  and 
will  therefore  add  a  fupplement  from  the  Polyhymnia 
ef  Herodotus ;  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  bo- 
dy of  foldiers  called  Immortal,  was  a  feledl  number  of 
men  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  :  fo  named,  becaufe  uporrthe 
death  of  any  one  of  their  number  whether  by  war  or  fick- 
nefs,  another  was  immediately  fubftituted  in  his  room,  ^o 
that  they  never  amounted  to  more  or  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
fand.  If  we  apply  this  piece  of  hiftory  to  the  herds  of 
Apollo,  it  excellently  explains  Homer's  poetry  :  they  are 
called  Immortal,  becaufe,  upon  tht  death  of  any  one  of 
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Till  Jove  Iq  wrath  the  ratl'ing  tempeH:  guides. 
And  whelms  th'  offenders  in  the  roaring  tides : 


the  whole  herd,  another  was  brought  into  its  place ;  they 
are  faid  neither  to  increafe  nor  decay,  becaufe  they  were 
always  of  a  fixed  number,  and  continually  fupplied  apon 
any  vacancy. 

The  reader  will  be  apprized  of  the  heinoufhefs  of  the 
crime  in  killing  thefe  oxen,  from  an  obferpation  of  Bo- 
chart,  p.  314.  The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  fo  fuper- 
ftitioufly  abftained  from  the  fiefh  of  the  ox,  that,  as  Por» 
phyry  affirms,  they  would  fooner  feed  on  human  flefh  than 
that  of  fuch  beafts.  ^Elian  tells  us,  that  it  was  death  a- 
mong  the  Phrygians  to  kill  a  labouring  ox;  and  Varro, 
Ruft.  lib.  2.  cap.  ^,  thus  writes ;  ab  hoc  anti^ui  tnanus 
ria  abj} inert  volueru}7ti  ut  capite  fanxerini^fi  quis  occi' 
dijfet,  TTius  alfo  Columella,  in  Prajfat.  L  7,  Cujus  tan- 
ta  fuit  apud  ar.tiquos  verterath,  ut  iafn  capitale  efei 
hovem  7i€caJJ'e,  quam  civem. 

I  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  head,  tofhew  that 
Homer's  liiflion  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  truth,  and 
that  he  writes  according  to  the  religion  of  the  ancients  t 
Rapin  is  very  fevere  upon  him  for  afcribing  the  death  of 
the  companions  of  UlylTes,  to  the  violation  of  thefe  herds 
of  Apollo,  **  The  reafon,  fays  he,  why  they  aredeftroy- 
**  ed  is  very  ridiculous,  becaufe,  lib.  i . 

They  dar'd  to  prey 


On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day* 

*'  This  is  certainly  a  far  fetched  deilru<ftion :  the  hero, 
**  or  the  poet  was  willing  to  be  freed  from  them."  But 
from  this  obfervation,  they  will  be  found  to  be  guilty  of 
facrilege,  and  a  violation  of  what  was  regarded  by  the 
world  with  the  utmoft  veneration  ;  and  confequenily  the 
crime  is  adequate  to  the  punifliment.  Befides,  Horace, 
EpilK  6.  lib.  I.  gives  fentence  again  thefe  companions  of 
Vlyfles. 
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How  ftruggllng  through  the  furge,  he  reach 'd  tlie  (hores 

Of  fair  Ogygia,  and  Calypfo's  bow'rs  ;  360 

Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  condrain'd  his  (lay, 

With  fweet  rehi<5tant  amorous  delay; 

And  promis'd,  vainly  promised,  to  bcflow 

Immortal  life  exempt  from  age  and  woe : 

How  fav'd  from  ftorms  Phseacia's  coaft  he  trod,  36^ 

By  great  Alcincus  honour'd  as  a  god. 

Who  gave  him  lad  his  country  to  behold. 

With  change  of  raiment,  brafs,  and  heaps  of  gold. 

He  ended,  finking  into  fleep,  and  fiiares 
h  fweet  forgetfulnefs  of  all  his  cares.  370 

5oon  as  foft  flumber  eas'd  the  toils  of  day^ 
Minerva  ruflies  through  th'  aereal  way, 

' drite  csra 


Digni^  rem'igium  vitiojum  Ithacenjis  Vlyffcl', 
"Cui  potior  pat  rlafuit  inter  did  a  voluntas, 

V.  361.  Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  conJlraitCd  his 
Jlay  ]    This  is  a  circumftance,  obferves  madam  Dacier, 
that  UlyfTes  ought  by  no  means  to  forget ;  for  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  pay  an  high  compliment  to  his  wife,  by 
letting  her  know  he  preferred  her  perfon  to  that  of  Ga- 
lypfo  a  goddefs :  this  is  the  reafon  why  he  enlarges  upon 
it  in  five  verfes ;  whereas  he  concludes  mod  of  the  other 
adventures  in  little  more  than  one.     But,  adds  that  lady, 
we  may  eafily  believe,  that  he  was  filent  about  the  nature 
of  his  converfation  with  that  nymph  ;  and  indeed  It  would 
have  lefiened  the  compliment,   and  perhaps  his  welcome 
home,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  a  fecret ;  he  is  ve- 
ry cautious  in  this  refped ;  he  enlarges  upon  the  fondnefs 
of  Calypfo  for  his  perfon,  but  fupprefies,  for  a  very  obfi- 
oui  reafon,  the  kind  returns  he  made  for  hej:  civilities, ♦. 
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And  bids  Aurora  with  her  golden  wheels 

Flame  from  the  ocean  o'er  the  eatlern  hills : 

f^profe  Ulyfles  from  the  genial  bed,      *  375 

And  thus  with  thought  mature  the  monarch  faid. " 

My  queen,  my  confort  !   through  a  length  of  year5, 
^Ve  drank  the  cup  of  foiTow  mixM  with  ^ears. 
Thou,  for  thy  lord  ;  while  me  th'  immortal  Pow'i-s 
Detain'd  reludant  from  my  native  fhorcs.  38^ 

Now,  bled  again  by  heav'n,  the  queen  difplay. 
And  rule  our  palace  with  an  equal  fway : 
Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toils, 
To  throng  my  empty'd  folds,  with  gifts  or  fpoils. 
But  now  I  hade  to  blefs  Laertes'  eyes  385 

^Vith  fight  of  his  Ulyffes  ere  he  dies ; 
The  good  old  man,  to  wading  woes  a  prey. 
Weeps  a  fad  life  in  folitude  away. 
But  hear,  though  wiie  I  this  morning  fhall  unfold 
The  deathful  fcene,  on  heroes,  heroes  roll'd ;  39^ 

Thou  with  thy  maids  within  the  palace  day. 
From  all  the  fcene  of  tumult  far  away  ! 

He  fpoke,  and  fheath'd  in  arms,  inceffant  flics 
To  wake  his  fbn ;  and  bid  his  friends  arife. 
To  arms !  aloud  he  cries:  his  friends  obey,        395 
With  glittVing  arms  their  manly  limbs  array, 
And  pafs  the  city-gate  ;  Ulyffes  leads  the  way. 

Now  flames  the  rofy  dawn,  but  Pallas  flirouds 
The  latent  warriors  in  a  veil  of  clouds, 

V,  398.  P alias  sirondf 

The  latent  mjarrhrs  in  a  veil  of  clouds, 1 
Ulyfl'es,  to  avoid  obfervation,  kaves  the  city  at  the  poiiit 
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of  day,  before  the  darknefs  W2S  quite  difpelled ,-  this  is 
the  fuggedion  of  his  own  wifdora,  which  is  figured  by 
Minerva. 

This  book  ends  in  the  morning  of  the  forty  firft  day. 
There  are  but  few  verfes  in  the  tranflation,  more  than  in 
Homer  :  I  fpeak  it  not  as  if  this  were  a  bea-uty,  it  may  as 
well  be  a  f^ult ;  our  heroic  verfe  confuls  but  of  ten  fylla- 
bles,  the  Greek  oftentimes  of  feventeen,  as  in  this  verfc, 

*Ayri5  iTTfru  TTi^ofh  KV?»ly^iTo  X&u^  ulvcti^tis. 

"We  therefore  write  with  the  difadvantage  of  fevenfyl- 
lables,  which  makes  it  generally  impoffible  to  -comprehend 
the  fenfe  of  one  line  in  Homer  within  the  compafs  of  one 
line  in  a  tranflation,  whh  any  tolerable  beauty ;  but  in 
•fome  parts,  where  the  fubjedl  feemed  to  hang  heavy,  this 
has  been  attempted-;  wiih  what  iiiccefs,  niuft  be  left  to 
*the  reader. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

Thejouls  ofthefuitors  are  conduced  ly  Mercury  to  the  infernal  Jh^des, 
Ulyfes  in  the  country  goes  to  the  retirement  of  his  father  Laertes ; 
he  finds  him  buficd  in  his  garden  all  alone:  th  manner  of  his  dif- 
covery  to  him  is  beautifully  defcriled.  They  return  together  to  hi$ 
lodge,  and  the  king  is  acknoivledgcd  by  Dolius  and  the  fervants. 
The  Ithacenfians,  led  by  Eupithes  the  father  of  Antinous,  rife  a* 
gainji  Vlyffes,  ivho  gives  them  battle,  in  'which  Eupithes  is  killed 
iy  Laertes :  and  the  goddefs  Pallas  makes  a  lafting  peace  between 
Vlyjfes  and  his  fubjeBs,  -which  concludes  the  Odyffey^ 

CY  L  L  E  N I  U  S  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead,  a  lamentable  train  ! 
The  golden  v/and,  that  caiifes  fleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  foft  number  feals  the  wakeful  eye. 


It  has  been  already  proved,  that  this  book  Is  the  genu- 
ine work  of  Homer  ;  but  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be 
difpleafed  to  fee  the  reafons  why  it  was  reje^fled  by  fo 
grear  a  critic  as  Ariftarchus :  I  (hall  therefore  lay  them 
before  him  from  Didymus  and  Spondanus, 

Ariftarchus  affirms,  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  Ho- 
mer, where  Mercury  performs  the  office  of  condu(51:ing 
the  fouls  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  he  was 
known  {q  early  by  the  title  of  ^^'v;^;o7r^^^f ;  that  this  is 
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That  drives  the  ghofts  to^realms-  of  night  or  day,  c 

Points  out  the  long,  uncomfortable  way. 

the  only  pafTage  where  he  is  called  Cyllenlus;  that  the 
ceremony  of  his  guiding  the  fouls  is  contrary  to  other  de- 
fcriptions  of  Homer,  where  they  all  defcend  without  a 
guide  into  the  man^ons  of  the  dead,  even  before  the  fu- 
neral rites.  That  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  a  nx}hite  rock  \n 
thefe  kingdoms  of  darknefs,  etc.  To  thefe  Didymus 
thus  replies.  If  a  fingle  mention  of  any  incident  in  Ho- 
mer were  a  reafon  for  Its  objedion,  abundance  of  pafla- 
ges  muft  be  rejefled.  He  thinks  it  a  fufficient  argument, 
that  Mercury  was  called  '^vyjTro^.Tro^y  and  Cyllenius  Ih 
the  days  of  Homer,  that  he  Is  here  mentioned  under  thefe 
titles  ;  but  (his  is  begging  the  queftlon.  He  adds,  that 
although  the  fouls  of  the  dead  defcend  without  a  guide 
In  other  places,  this  hinders  not  but  they  may  defcend 
with  one  ;  for  they  are  In  other  places  only  faid  In  gene- 
ral to  defcend,  whereas  here  the  manner  of  their  defcent 
It  particularized.  Neither  is  it  any  obje<5lion  againft  this 
book,  to  fay  tiiat  It  Is  contrary  to  the  manner  of  Hbmer 
to  defcribe  the  ftiades  of  the  dead  received  Immediately 
into  the  (late  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  etc.  before  ths 
performance  of  their  funeral  ccpemonies ;  this,  fays  he^, 
is  a  favour  granted  by  Mercury  to  UlyfTes,  v/ho  was  de- 
fcended  from  that  deity,  he  being  the  father  of  Arcifius, 
and  confequently  great  grandfather  to  UlyfTes.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  fhades  of  the  decea- 
fed  could  vifit  the  earth  before  the  obfequies  were  fmifh- 
ed,  but  not  afterwards ;  this  is  evident  from  the  words 
of  Patroclns,  Iliad  27. 


<To  the  farther  fliors-, 


When  once  we  pafs,  the  foul  returns  no  more. 

It  Is  therefore  out  of  favour  to  Ulyfles,  that  Mercury: 
introduces  thefe  (hades  Into  the  region  where  Agamem- 
non refided,  before  the  funeral  cereraonis,  that  they  might 
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Trembling  the  rpe<5lres  glide,  and  plainHve  vent 
Thin,  hollow  fcreams,  along  the  deep  descent. 

not  return  to  earth  and  difquiet  UlyfTes.  But  there  may 
be  a  ftronger  objeftioB'  made  againlt  the  former  part  of 
this  book ;  namely,  that  this  is  an  epifode  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  principal  fubjedt,  and  that  we  may  retrench 
it  without  deftroying  any  part  of  the  adion  efTential  to 
the  Odyfley :  bat  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  though  it 
makes  no  part  of  the  pnncipaJ  action .  yet  it  has  a  fuffici- 
ent  connection  with  it ;  it  is  the  fequel  of  the  death  of  the 
fuitors,  and  confequentiy  the  principal  a<5lion  is  the  caufe 
of  it ;  it  is  drawn  and  deduced  from  it,  and  Homer  makes 
a  very  happy  ufe  of  it  to  adorn  and  diverfify  his  poem, 
%vith  the  hidory  of  what  happened  before  Troy,  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  particular,  with  the  death 
•of  Achilles,  and  a  delcription  of  his  funeral  ceremonies. 
Didymus,  Dacier, 

Plato,  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  dialogue,  de  Repub, 
brings  an  heavy  charge  againif  Homer,  for  the  difadvan- 
tageous  charader  he  gives  of  a  future  (tate.  He  quotes 
the  fimiiitude  of  the  bats,  and  affirms,  that  the  dreadful 
defcription  of  the  condition  of  tlie  dead,  mult  deter  man- 
kind from  hazarding  their  lives,  even  in  the  caufe  of  their 
country.     *  Let  us  then,  fays  that  author,  with  the  per* 

*  million  of  Homer  and  other  poets,  re)e<^  fuch  relations, 

*  not  becaufe  they  are  nnpoetical,  not  becaufe  they  are 

*  unpleafant  to  read,  but  becaufe  by  how  much  they  are 

*  more  pleafant  and  poetical,  by  fo  much  ihey  are  more 
'  dangerouSj  and  to  be -kept  from  our  youth,  and  men, 

*  who  are  born  to  aiTert  their  liberty  with  the  hazard  of 

*  their  lives,  and  to  prefer  death  to  flavery,'  It  mu^  be 
allowed,  that  this  is  itrong  reafoniog,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to 
guard  the  dod:rine  of  Homer  from  fuch  unhappy  confe* 
quences  ;  for  why  fliould  men  chufe  to  die,  rather  than 
be  flaves,  when  by  death  they  fall  into  a  worfe  condition? 
It  will  not  be  an  anf,ver  to  fay  that  Hoir.er  afTerts  vi  three* 
fold  ftate  in  futurity,  viz,  of  the  (o.ul,  the  c-i^wA*»  or  ve- 

T3 
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As  in  a  cavern  of  fome  rifted  den, 

Where  flock  no<5turnal  bats,  and  birds  obfcene;  iO 

Clufter'd  they  hang,  till  at  fome  fudden  fhock. 

They  move,  and  murmurs  run  through  all  the  rock : 

So  cow'ring  fled  the  fable  heaps  of  ghofts. 

And  fuch  a  fcream  fill'd  all  the  difmal  coafts. 

And  now  tliey  reacli'd  the  earth's  remotefl  ends,         15^ 

And  now  the  gates  where  ev'ning  Sol  defcends, 

And  Leucas*  rock,  and  Ocean's  utmoft  ftreams. 

And  now  pervade  the  dufl<y  land  of  dreams,.. 

( 

biclei  and  the  body :  and  that  while  the  vehfcle  is  in  rfiis 
condition  of  horrors,  the  foul  may  be  happy ;  for  IHll  the 
{late  of  the  dead  is  rcprefented  as  a  flate  of  horror,  and 
man  is  in  part,  namely,  in  his  c-i^<«A3v,  miferabie  aftec 
death  :  nay,  fb  miferabie,  that  even  Hercules,  who  was 
a  god,  and  received  amongfl  the  deities,  is  yet  tormented 
in  hell,  lib.  Xl. 

Here  hov'ring  ghofts.  like  fowJ',  his  fhades  furround. 
And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  found  j 
Gloomy  as  night  he  (lands,  in  act  to  throw 
Th' aerial  arrow  from  the  t\vanging  bow. 

Jt  will  indeed  be  a  vindication  of  Homer  as  a  poet,  to  /ay^ 
that  he  v;rote  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  age ;  and 
that  fuch  as  was  the  notion  of  the  ancients  of  a  future 
ftate,  fuch  is  his  defcrlpticn  of  it.  1  will  only  add,  that 
we  may  colle<5l  from  Plato,  that  he  judged  this  book  ge» 
Siuine,  for  he  quotes  this  paffage  as  Homer's. 

T.   17.  /^nd  Leucas'  rock ]      This  defcripticn 

of  the  dcfcent  into  hell  is  more  particular  than  tliat  m 
the  Xlth  Odyffey  ;  and  each  particular  is  well  fuited  to 
the  fubje(fl ;  the  defcent  is  fabled  to  be  by  the  ocean,  bc- 
caufe  the  fun  feems  to  defcend  through  it  into  night,  or 
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.And  reft  at  laft,  where  fouls  unbodied  dwell 
In  ever  flow'ting  meads  of  ai^hodel.  20 

the  region  of  darknefs,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  heaven-. 
Milton  fables  the  fun  to  rife  through  the  gates  of  light, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 

.'rill'  morn-, 


Wak'd  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rofy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light — — -^ 

The  circumftancf  likewifc  of  going  through  the  region  of 
dreams  is  well  chofen  ;  dreams  are  the  attendants  of  fleepv 
the  brother  of  death  ;  they  come  by  night,  and  are  there- 
fore well  imagined  to  have  relation  to  tlte  kingdom  of 
death,  and' to  be  introdudtory  to  it;  Virgil,  in  the  defcent 
of  Alneas  into  heil,  has  borrowed  this  image, 


^^ie?n  fiilem  fornnla  vulgo. 


Vana  tenere  fcrunt 


The  god  of  ileep  there  hides  his  heavy  head,. 
And  empty  dreams  on  every  leaf  are  fpread. 

The  only  clrcumftance  liable  to  objection  is,  the  Leucaf 
dian,  or  oy/'//^  rock,  which  Ariltarchus  thought  impro- 
perly placed  in  the  road  to  the  realms  of  darknefs;,  but, 
replies  Eultathius,  Lhis  is  only  meant  of  a  rock  ftanding 
on  die  extremities  of  the  earth,  or  a  rock  on  which  the 
laft  rays  of  the  fun  fall.  Dacier  imagines  that  there  is  a 
further  meaning  irr  the  expreflion :   '  There  is  an  ifland 

*  over  againft  Acarnania,   on  the  weft  of  Ithaca,  called 
»  Leucas,  from  a  white  rock  ftanding  in  it ;  this  rock  was 

*  famous   in  antiquity,   becaufe  lovers  in  defpair  threw 

*  themfelves   from   the  top  of  it  into  the  ocean ;  it  was 
'*  called  the  lover i  leap,  and  being  thus  remarkable  for 

*  the  deaths  of  numbeis  of  people,  \  lomer  places  it  here.* 
This  is  no  ill  explicauon;  for  a  rock  may  well  be  feign- 
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The  empty  forms  of  men  inhabit  there, 

Impaflive  femblance,  images  of  air! 

Nought  elfe  are  all  that  fhin'd  on  earth  before  j 

Ajax,  and  great  Achilles^  are  no  more  ! 

Yet  ftill  a  mafter  ghofl,  the  refl:  he  aw'd,  2$ 

The  reft  ador'd  him,  tow'ring  as  he  trod ; 

Still  at  his  fide  is  Neilor's  fon  furvey'd. 

And  lov'd  Patrocliis  ftiH  attends  his  fhade.     - 

New  as  they  were  to  that  infernal  fliore. 
The  faitors  flopp'd,  and  gaz'd  the  hero  o'er.  3^ 

"When,  moving  flow,  the  regal  form  they  view'd 
Of  great  Atrides  :  him  in  pomp  purfa'd 
And  folemn  fadnefs  through  the  gloom  of  hell, 
The  train  of  thofe  who  by  i-Egyfthus  fell. 
O  mighty  chief !   Pelides  thus  began,  3.5 

Honour'd  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  man  I 

ed  to  (land  at  the  entrance  of  the  region  of  death,  by 
which  fo  many  perfons  had  entered  into  it. 

Ovid,  in  his  epiflies,  mentions  this  Leucadian  rock. 


— ' O  you  that  love  in  vain, 

Fly  hence,  and  feek  the  fair  Leucadian  main: 
There  (lands  a  rock  from  whofe  impending  deep, 
Apollo's  fane  furveys  the  rolling  deep  ; 
There  Injur'd  lovers,  leaping  from  above, 
,    Their  flames  extinguifli,  and  forget  to  love» 

V.  gj,  0  mighty  cMefl  Pelides  thus  began^  etc.3 
This  appears  to  be  introduced  fomewhat  unnaturally,: 
Achilles  had  now  been  dead  about  ten  years,  and  Aga- 
memnon almoft  35  long ;  it  can  tlicrefore  fcarce  be  re- 
conciled to  probability,  to  imagine  that  they  fhculd  not 
have  met  before  this  time,  and  mutually  have  fatlsfied 
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King  of  a  hundred  kings  !  to  whom  refign'd 
The  ftrongeft,  braveft,  greatefl:  of  mankind.. 

their  curiofities,  by  relating  their  feveral  ftories  at  fome 
former  interview  :  Dacier indeed  remarks,  that  we  are  not 
to  imagine  this  conference  was  held  at  the  time  when  the 
fuitors  defcended,  but  upon  fome  preceding  occaflbn,  im- 
raediately  after  the  death  of  Agamemnon*  If  this  be  al- 
lowed, yet  the  objection  remains,  that  the  introdudtion  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  for.  then  the  defcent  of  Mercury^ 
and  the  (hades  of  the  fuitors  will  be  no  reafon  why  this 
conference  fliould  be  here  repeated  :  for  fo,  neither  Mer- 
cury nor  the  fuitors  hear  it.  But  Dacier  is  undoubtedly 
in  an  error ;  for  ugo»  in  the  original  is  the  third  perfon  plu- 
ral, and  abfoiutely  refers  to  Mercury  and  the  fhades  of 
the  fuitors  ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that  this  conference 
happened  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

The  (hades  of  the  fuitors,  obferves  Dacier,  when  they 
are  fummoned  by  Mercury  out  of  the  palace  of  UlyffeSj 
emit  a  feeble,  plaintive,  inarticulate  found,  Tg/^»<ri  Jiri^ 
dent :  whereas  Agamemnon,  and  the  iliades  that  have  long 
been  in  the  (iate  of  the  dead,  fpeak  articulately.  I  doubt, 
not  but  Homer  intended  to  (hew,  by  the  former  defcrip" 
tion,  that  when  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  organs  of 
the  body,  it  ceafes  to  a^ft  after  the  fame  manner,  as  while 
it  was  joined  to  it ;  but  how  the  dead  recover  their  voices 
afterwards  is  not  eafy  to  underftand..  In  other  refpe«5ls 
Virgil  paints  after  Homer, 


»pars  tolUre  vcceni 


Exiguam  :  inceptus  clamor  frufiratus  hiantei*, 
*they  raised  a  feeble  cry^  nvith  Uanhling  notss^. 
But  the  ixieak  voice  deceivd  their  gaf ping  throats ». 

Dryden* 

Bat  why  fliould  we  fuppofe,  with  Dacier,  that  thefe  (liaddi 
of  the  fuitors  have  loO  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  ?  J  radier 
biagine,  that  the  founds  they  uttered  were  figns  of  ecu:- 
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Com'fl:  thou  the  firft,  to  view  this  dreary  ftate  ? 

And  was  the  nobleft  the  firft  mark  of  fate  ?  4© 

Condemn'd  to  pay  the  great  arrear  fo  foon, 

The  lot  which  all  lament,  and  none  can  fhun  ;• 

Oh  I  better  hadfl:  thou  funk  in  Trojan  ground. 

With  all  thy  fall-blown  honours  coyer'd  round  ! 

Then  grateful  Greece  widi  dreaming  eyes  might  ralfe  4$ 

Hiftoric  marbles  to  record  thy  praife  : 

Thy  praife  eternal  on  the  faithful  (lone 

Had  with  tranfraiflive  glories  grac'd  thy  fon. 

Bat  heavier  fates  were  dertin'd  to  attend  : 

-f'     "  hat  man  is  happy,  till  he  knows  his  end  ?  50 

O  fon  of  Peleus  !  greater  than  mankind  I 
(Thus  Agamemnon's  kingly  fhade  rejoin'd) 
Thrice  happy  thou  ;  to  prefs  the  martial  plain 
Midft  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  flain,: 

plaint  and  difcontent,  and  proceeded  not  from  an  inability 
to  fpeak  :  after  Patroclus  was  flain,  he  appears  to  Achilles^ 
and  fpeaks  very  articulately  to  him ;  yet,  to  exprefs  hi* 
fbrrow  at  his  departure,  he  adls  like  thefe  fuitors  :  for  A- 
chilles 

Like  a  thin  fmoke  beholds  the  fpirit  fy^ 
And  hears  a  feeble  ^  lamentable  cry, 

Dacier  conje<fhires,  that  the  power  of  fpeech  ceafes  in  the 
dead,  till  they  are  admitted  into  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  bat  Pa- 
troclus is  an  inftance  to  the  contrary  in  the  Iliad,  and  El- 
penor  in  the  Odyfley,  for  they  both  fpeak  before  their  fu- 
neral rites  are  performed,  and  confequently  before  they 
enter  into  aftateof  repofeamongft  the  (hades  of  the  happy. 
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In  clouds  of  fmoke,  rais'd  by  the  noble  fray,  55 

Great,  and  terrific  ev'n  In  death  you  lay, 

And  deluges  of  blood  flow'd  round  you  ev*ry  way. 

Nor  ceas'd  the  rtrife,  till  Jove  himfelf  oppos'd, 

And  all  in  tempefts  the  dire  evening  clos'd. 

Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honour'd  load,  (5o 

And  decent  on  the  fun'ral  bed  beftow'd. 

Then  unguents  fweet  and  tepid  dreams  wc  ihed  ; 

Tears  flow'd  from  ev'ry  eye,  and  o'er  the  dead 

Each  dipt  the  curling  honours  of  his  head. 

Struck  at  the  news,  thy  azure  mother  came;  ^r 

The  fea-green  fibers  waited  on  the  dame. 

A  voice  of  loud  lament  through  all  the  main 

Was  heard,  and  terror  feiz'd  the  Grecian  train  : 


V.  56.  Great,  and  terrific  ev*n  in  death ]  There 

is  a  very  peculiar  beauty  in  the  verfification  of  Homer  ia 
this  place : 

The  words  f«ey<«5  it«sy«>ift»«-/  fet  the  largenels  ofthe  body 
of  Achilles  ftretched  out  upon  the  ground  full  before  our 
eyes  ;  we  lee  him  in  the  defcription ;  the  repetition  forces 
it  upon  our  obfervation,  fo  that  the  mind  has  time  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  admire  the  extent  of  the  limbs  of  that  hero. 

V.  68. Terror  feiz^d  the  Grecian  train. ~\    This 

defcription  furnifhed  Ariftarchus  with  another  obje<51ion  to 
this  book :  he  thought  it  improbable  that  the  appearance 
of  Thetis,  and  her  fea-nymphs  fliould  terrify  the  whole 
Grecian  army :  they  fay  in  anfwer,  that  all  the  ocean  was 
in  a  great  commotion  as  Theis  afcended,  or,  as  Homer 
cxprefics  it. 
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Back  to  the  fhip  the  frighted  hofl  had  fled^ 

But  Neftor  fpoke,  they  IKtcn'd,  and  obey'd,  70 


-/3o>j  0'  kV/  TTtfyroy  6^uf(-i 


This  uproar  occafjoned  their  fear;  the  Greeks  were  ig- 
norant of  the  caufe  of  it,  and  confequently  apprehended 
fome  dreadful  event ;  this  is  evident,  for  Neftor  appeafes 
their  confternation  by  unfolding  the  reafon  of  the  tumult, 
and  fhewing  them  th^t  it  was  occafioned  by  the  afceot  of 
Thetis. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  oblerved,  how  excellent! J' 

Homer  fuftains  his  characters  ;  Neilor  is  the  wifeft  man, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfiey  :  he  has  the  expcTience  of  a 
very  great  age,  and  may  therefore  be  kip.pofed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  moft  uncommoTi  appearances  in  na- 
ture :  the  poet  accordingly  defcribes  him  as  the  only  per- 
fon  not  afraid  in  the  Grecian  army  ;  there  were  others  un- 
doubtedly as  brave  as  Neftor,  but  no  one  fo  wife ;  his  in- 
trepidity is  therefore  to  be  imputed  to  his  wifdom,  not 
bravery,  and  this  furniflies  us  with  an  excellent  moral ; 
that  ignorance  is  ufually  the  fource  of  fear. 

The  charader  of  Achilles  is  no  lefs  happily  fapported  ; 
tjie  fame  love  of  glory  is  vifible  in  all  he  fpeaks,  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  charader  through  the  Iliad  :  he  ftill  prefers 
a  fiiert  life  with  fame,  before  old-age  without  it. 

The  fentlment  is  truly  heroic  ;  diftionour  is  worfe  than 
death,  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  which  is  not  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  time,  but  glory  ;  long  life  is  but  lengthened  mor- 
tality, and  they  who  live  the  longeft  have  but  the  fmall 
privilege  of  creeping  more  leifurely  than  odiers  %o  their 
graves. 
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(From  old  experience  Neftor's  counfel  fprings. 

And  long  viciflitudes  of  human  things.) 

**   Forbear  your  flight :  fair  Thetis  frcra  the  main 

*'  To  mourn  Achilles  leads  her  azure  train. 

Around  thee  (land  the  daughters  of  the  deep,  75 

.Robe  thee  in  heav'nly  vefts,  and  round  thee  weep, 

Round  thee,  tlie  Mufes,  with  alternate  drain. 

In  ever-confecrating  verfe,  complain. 

Each  warlike  Greek  the  moving  mufic  hears, 

And  iron -hearted  heroes  mek  in  tears.  80 

V.  77.  Rou7id  thee,  the  Mufes ]  It  is  irapoffible, 

cbferves  Dacier,  not  to  be  ftruck  with  the  noble  {i<^ions  of 
Homer  in  honour  of  Achilles  ;  every  circumftance  is  great. 
A  whole  army  is  in  tears  ;  the  Mufes  celebrate  his  glory ; 
a.goddefs  and  her  nymphs  ennoble  it  with  their  prefence 
and  lamentations.  At  the  funerals  of  other  heroes,  wO' 
men  and  captives  are  the  mourners ;  here  the  miifes  per- 
fonally  appear.  Heaven  and  earth,  men  and  gods  intereft 
themfelves  in  the  obfequies  of  fo  great  an  hero  !  Yet 
from  this  place  Ariftarchus  draws  an  argument  for  rejec- 
ting this  book  :  Homer,  fays  he,  no  where  elfe  gives  the 
number  of  the  nine  mufes,  infinuating  that  their  number 
was  not  fixed  in  his  age  ;  but  Homer  frequendy  invokes 
the  mufes,  why  then  fliould  he  be  ignorant  of  die  number? 
and  if  not  ignorant  of  it,  why  might  he  not  mention  it  ? 
Aridarchus  further  add?,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  the 
body  of  Achilles  could  be  preferved  feventeen  days  with- 
out burial ;  but  this  may  be  afcribed  to  the  power  of  The- 
tis, who  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  preferve  it.  Befides, 
why  might  not  the  body  be  embalmed  ?  and  then  there 
will  be  no  occalion  for  a  miracle,  and  the  interpofition  of 
a  goddefs :  we  mufl:  remember  what  (lie  did  to  the  body 
of  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad. 

Vol..  IV.  TJ 
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Till  fev'nteen  nights  and  fev'nteen  days  return'd. 

All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  mourn'd. 

To  flames  we  gave  thee,  the  fucceeding  day, 

And  fatted  fhecp  and  fable  oxen  flay ; 

With  oils  and  honey  blaze  th'  augmented  flres,  85 

And  like  a  god  adorn 'd,  thy  earthly  part  expires. 

Unnumbered  warriors  round  the  burning  pyle 

Urge  the  fleet  courfer*s  or  the  racer's  toil ; 

Thick  clouds  of  duft  o'er  all  the  circle  rife, 

And  the  mixt  clamour  thunders  In  the  fldes.  90 

Soon  as  abforpt  in  all  embracing  flame 

Sunk  what  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name. 

We  then  collet  thy  fnowy  bones,  and  place 

With  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vale. 

(The  vafe  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old,  95 

And  Vulcan's  art  enrich 'd  the  fculptur'd  gold) 

There  we  thy  relicks,  great  Achilles  !  blend 

W^ith  dear  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend : 

V.  97.  There  ive  thy  relicks ^  great  Achillei  /  hUnd 
With  dear  P  at  roc! us  y  thy  departed  friend.^ 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  requeft  made  to  Achilles  by  the 

ghoft  of  Patroclus,  in  the  Iliad, 

1 

Hear  then  I  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join, 
Ah  fuffer  that  my  bones  may  reft  with  thine  1 
That  golden  urn  thy  goddefs  mother  gave. 
May  mix  our  afhes  in  one  common  grave  I 

It  is  Tikewife  aflerted  by  Homer,  that  the  bones  of  Aa* 
tilochus  were  repofited  in  tjie  fame  urn  with  thofe  of  Pa- 
troclus and  Achilles ;  where  then  is  the  peculiar  honour 
paid  to  Patroclus,  if  Antilochus  was  partaker  of  iti  The 
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In  the  fame  urn  a  fep'rate  fpace   contains 

Thy  next  belov'd,  Antilochus'  remains.  lOO 

Now  all  the  fens  of  warlike  Greece  fur  round 

Thy  deftin'd  tomb,  and  cad  amighty  mound  : 

High  on  the  fliore  the  growing,  hill  we  raife, 

That  wide  th'  extended  Hellefpont  furveys  ; 

Where  all,  from  age  to  age  who  pafs  the  coaft,  10^ 

May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hall  the  mighty  ghod, 

Thetis  herfcif  to  all  our  peers  proclaims 

Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games  ; 

The  gods  aflented  ;  and  a  roundthee  lay 

Rich  fpoils  and  gifts  that  blaz'd  againft  the  day.         n© 

Gft  have  I  feen,  with  fblemn  fun'ral  games, 

Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames  : 

Bat-ftrength  of  youth,  or  valour  of  the  brave 

With  nobler  conteft  ne'er  renown'd  a  grave. 

Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given  :  115 

And  fuch  thy  honours,  oh  belovM  of  heaven  !     ' 

dlfFerence  is,  the  bones  of  Achilles  and  Patrpclus  v/ere 
mixed  in  the  urn,  thofe  of  Aniilochus  lay  feparately. 

Homer  adds,  that  the  whole  army  raifed  a  monument 
to  Achilles  ;  this  is  done  according  to  his  own  injundions 
in  the  Iliad,  for  fpeaking  of  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  he  thus 
proceeds ; 

Mean  time  ere(5t  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  ftrudlure  on  the  humble  fands  ; 
Hereafter  Greece,  fome  nobler  work  may  raife. 
And  late  pofterity  record  our  praife. 

Achilles  means,  that  when  he  is  dead  the  Greeks  fhould 
raife  one  common  monument  to  himfelf  and  Patroclus, 
which  we  fee  here  effe^^led. 

V2 
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Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  furvives,  nor  fades 

Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  Stygian  fhades. 

But  what  to  me  avail  my  honours  gone, 

Succefsful  toils,  and  battles  bravely  won  ?  1 20 

Doom'd  by  ftern  Jove,  at  home  to  end  my  life. 

By  curft  iEgyfthus,  and  a  faithlefs  wife  ! 

Thus  they ;  while  Hermes  o'er  the  dreary  plaiir 
Led  the  fad  numbers  by  Ulyffes  flain. 
On  each  majelHc  form  they  cafl  a  view,  125 

And  tim'rous  pafs'd,  and  awfully  withdrew. 
But  Agamemnon,  through  the  gloomy  fhade, 
His  antient'hod  Ampliimedon  furvey'd  ; 
Son  of  Melanthus !  he  began,  O  fay  ! 
What  caufe  compell'd  fo  many,  and  fo  gay,         1 30 
To  tread  the  downward,  melancholy  way,  > 
Say,  could  one  city  yield  a  troop  fo  fair  ^ 
Were  all  thefe  partners  of  one  native  air  ? 
Or  did  the  rage  of  ftormy  Neptune  fweep 
Your  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deep  ?       1 35 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pyrates  cruel  bands. 
Drench  with  your  blood  your  pillag'd  country's  fands  T 

V^  127.  But  /fgamefnr.on,  through  the  gloomy  shade^ 
His  antient  hofl  .'Itnphimedon  furvefd.'\ 
An  objefilon  has  been  raifed  againfl  this  paflage,  and  it  has 
been  thought  an  abfurdity  that  i^gajnemnon  fhould  be  the 
gueft  of  Amphimedon,  and  not  of  UlyfTes,  when  he  came 
to  makean  addrefs  to  hiiri,  and  was  within  his  territories. 
Didymas  anfwers,  that  this  conduct  in  Agamemnon  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  refufal  of  Ulyfles  to  affifl  in  the  war  of 
Troy :  Agamemnon  refented  his  denial,  and  went  to  the 
houfe  of  AmphimedoD. 
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Or  well-defending  fbme  beleaguer*d  wall, 

Say,  for  the  public  did  ye  greatly  fall  ? 

Inform  thy  gueft ;  for  fuch  I  was  of  yore»  14"^ 

"When  our  triumphant  navies  touched  your  fliore;^ 

Forc'd  a  long  month  the  wintry  feas  to  bear. 

To  move  the  great  UlyiTes  to  the  war, 

O  king  of  men '.  I  faithful  fhall  relate 
(Keply'd  Amphimedon)  our  haplels  fate.  14^ 

Ulyfles  abfent,  our  ambitious  aim 
With  rival  loves  purfu'd  his  royal  dame; 


V.  142.  Forc'd  a  long  montb- 

lo  move  the  great  Ulyjf:;s  to  the  <war.'\ 
It  is  not  obvious  why  UlyfTes,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the 
greatelt  bravery,  Ihould  be  unwilling  to  engage  in  fuch  an 
adion  of  glory,  as  the  war  of  Troy  :  was  it  becaufe  he 
forefaw  that  ii  would  be  a  work  of  danger,  as  Eultathius 
imagines,  or  was  he  diflatisfied  in  the  ground  of  it,  which 
was  only  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  nothing  but  a 
private  injury  ?  the  former  is  a  reafon  unworthy  of  his 
heroic  charader,  the  latter  is  no  more  than  a  conjedure. 
It  may  poiTibly  be  a  truer  reafon,  that  he  was  unwil'ing  to 
forfake  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  whom  he 
newly  had  married  ;  but  then  it  mud:  be  allowed   that  he 
prefers  his  love  to  his  glory.     Eullathius  recites  the  man- 
ner how  he  was  drawn  to  engage  m  the  war  or  Troy :  U- 
lyfles  to  dtli  ^er  himfelf  from  ihe  importunities  of  his  friends 
to  aOill  Agamemnon,  pretended  madnefs,  and  yoked  two 
animals  of  a  difTtrent  kind  to  a  plough   and  began  to  work 
with  them;  Palamede<;,  who  fufpeded  the  impofture,  took 
his  {on  TelemachiiP,  an  infant,  and  laid  him  in  the  fur- 
row before  the  plough  ;  U'vfT^s  turned  afide  not  to  hurt 
his  child,  and  this  difcovered   the  impofition.      Ariftotle 
takes  notice  of  the  great  judgment  of  Homer  in  fuppref- 
fing  this  incident  concerning  UlyHes,  it  being  unworthy  of 
ihc  bravery  of  an   hero  :  he  is  proving,  chap,  8,  of  his 

U,3 
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Her  coy  referee,  and  prudence  mixt  with  pride, 

Our  common  fuit  nor  granted,  nor  deny'd ; 

But  clofe  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  defign'd  ;         15c 

Vers*d  in  all  arts  of  wily  womankind. 

Her  hand,  laborious  in  delafion..  fpread 

A  fpacious  loom,  andmix'dtlie  various  thread  ; 

Ye  peers,  (he  cry'd,  who  prefs  to  gain  my  heart 

Where  dead  Ulyfles  claims  no  more  a  part,  155^ 

Yet  a  fhort  fpace,  your  rival  fuit  fufpend, 

Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end  : 

Ceafe,  till  to  good  Laertes  1  bequeath 

A  talk  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death  : 

Left,  when  the  fates  his  royal  aflies  claim,  i^@ 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  fpoi!efs  fame  ; 

Poetics,  that  all  the  aiftions  of  an  hero's  life  are  not  to  be 
inferted  in  an  epic  poem,  for  the  adlions  of  the  fame  man 
are  fo  many  and  dilferent,  that  we  can  never  reduce  them 
to  unity  :  for  this  reafon  Homer  mentions  not  all  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulylfes.  b»t  only  fucb  as  have  relation  to  the 
fubjed  of  the  OdyiTey  ;  he  knew  that  this  counterfeit 
madnefs  had  no  connedion  either  in  truth  or  probability 
\%irh  the  fubjed  of  his  poem,  and  therefore  he  forbears  ihe 
mention  of  it.  The  reader  will  underftand  the  meaning 
of  Ariftotle,  if  he  confiders  that  the  fubje(5^  of  the  Odyf- 
fey  is  the  (lory  of  a  perfon  vv'ho  fuffers  great  calamities  In 
the  return  to  his  country,  before  he  eftablifhes  himfelf  in 
his  dominions  :  now.  the  counterfeiied  madnefs  of  Ulyfles 
has  no  conne<fiion  with  thefe  fuffering?,  and  confequently 
is  judicioufly  om'.tcd  by  Homer  as  foreign  to  the  dti'ign 
of  the  poem,  and  contrary  to  the  unity  f)f  the  action,  A 
detail  of  all  the  adventures  of  an  hero's  life  is  the  pro- 
v'nce  of  hiftory ;  he  relation  of  one  fingle,  great,  and 
furprizing  a<ftion  is  the  fubje^St  of  epic  poetry. 
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Should  he,  long  honoured  with  fupreme  command,, 
Want  the  lail-  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand. 

The  fidion  pleas'd  :  our  gen'rous  train  complies, 
Nor  fraud  miftruftsin  virtue's  fair  difguife.  165 

The  work  (lie  ply'd ;  but  fludious  of  delay, 
Each  following  night  revers*d  the  toils  of  day. 
Unheard,  unfeen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail;^ 
The  fourth,  her  maid  revcal'd  th*  amazing  tale. 
And  fliow'd,  as  unperceiv'd  we  took  our  lland,  170 

The  backward  labours  of  her  faithlefs  hand. 
Forc'd,  (he  completes  it ;  and  before  us  lay. 
The  ming,led  web,  whofe  gold  and  (ilver  ray 
Difplay'd  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day. 

Juft  as  (lie  finifli'd  her  iiluilrious  toil, 
III  fortune  led  Uly/Tes  to  our  ifle. 
Far  in  a  lonely,  nook,  befi Je  the  fea. 
At  an  old  fwineherd's  rural  lodge  he  lay: 
Thither  his  fon  from  fandy  Pyle  repairs, 
And  fpeedy  lands,  and  fecretly  confers.  180 

They  plan  our  future  ruin,  and  refort 
ConR'd'rate,  to  the  city  and  the  court. 
Firil  came  the  fon  ;  the  father  next  fucceeds. 
Clad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eumsus  leads  ;  . 

Propt  on  a  fhif,  deform 'd  with  age  and  care,  185 

And  hung  with  rags,  that  fluttei'd  in  the  air. 
Who,  could  UlyfTes  in  that  form  behold  ? 
Scorn'd  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old, 
111  us 'd  by  all  !  to  ev'ry  Wiong  reflgn'd. 
Patient  he  fuffer'd  with  a  con  it  ant  mind.  I^e 
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But  when,  arifing  in  his  wrath  t'obey 

The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  way  r 

The  fcatter'd  arms  that  hung  around  the  dome 

Careful  he  treafur'd  in  a  private  room  : 

Then,  to  her  fuitors  bade  his  queen  propole  195' 

The  archer's  ftrife  :  the  fburce  of  future  woes,. 

v.  195.  Then^  to  her  fuitorj  bade  his  queen  propofe^ 
etc.l  We  have  already  feen,  that  it  was  the  contrivance 
of  Penelope  to  propofe  the  bow,  to  gain  time  to  defer 
the  mav!  iage  hour  ;  how  than  comes  Amphimedon  to  a- 
fcribe  it  to  the  art  of  Ulyfles  ?  Euftathius  anfwers,  that 
Amphimedon  is  in  an  error,  and  that  though  the  contriv- 
ance was  from  Penelope,  yet  Amphimedon  could  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  fuch  ftratagems  being, 
agreeable  to  the  charader  of  Ulyfles,  he  imputes  the  acti- 
on to  him  rather  than  Penelope, 

It  is  impollible  not  to  take  notice  that  Homer  makes 
repetition  after  repetition  :  Agamemnon  fpeaks  the  fame 
words,  as  in  the  eleventh  Odyifey  :  Amphimedon  the 
fame,  as  in  the  fecond ;  and  the  whole  account  of  the. 
fuitors  deftruftion  is  no  more  than  a  recital  of  what  the 
reader  already  knows.  Was  Homer  tired  at  the  end  of 
his  work,  and  would  not  give  himfelf  the  labour  of  inven- 
tion ?  I  confefs  vve  may  lofe  our  appetite  to  fee  the  fame, 
entertainment  ^.us  continually  ferved  up  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  without  fo  much  a:  new  garniftiment,  I  fear^ 
the  words  of  UlyfTes  may  fometimes  be  applicable  to  Ho* 
mer. 

And  what  fo  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale.?. 

Befides,  this  whole  infernal  interview  is  merely  ornamental, 
which  the  poet  was  at  liberty  to  inieit  or  omit  according, 
to  his  jiiHgment,  without  breaking  the  thrtad  of  the  prin- 
cipal adtion ;  it  might  therefore  be  wished  that  he  had 
fubftiti.ted  fome  other  incident  in  the  room  of  it,  and  gi- 
ven a  greater  diverfity  to  the  ftory  :  if  by  laying  the  fceae 
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And  omen  of  our  death  !  in  vam  we  drew 

The  twanging  (Iring,  and  try'd  the  ftubborn  yew  : 

To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulyfies'  hands ; 

In  vain  we  threat ;   Telemachus  commands  :  2C0 

The  bow  he  fhatch'd,  and  in  an  inftant  bent  % 

Through  ev'ry  ring  the  vidor  arrow  went. 

in  hell,  he  defigned  to  raife  the  wonder  and  curlo/Ity  of 
the  reader,  (who  cannot  fail  of  having  his  attention  awa- 
kened to  fee  a  profp e6t  opened  beyond  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture, and  to  look  into  the  ftate  of  departed  heroes)  yet  it 
muft  be  confefTed  that  this  defign  has  already  been  fu'ly 
executed  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Odyfley.  But  the  poet 
feems  to  introduce  the  defcent  for  the  information  of  the 
dead  rather  than  the  living ;  Agamemnon  is  told  how  the 
fuitors  were  deflroyed  by  Ulylfes  ;  and  Achilles  how  no- 
bly the  Greeks  performed  his  funeral  obfeq^uies ;  incidents 
that  very  little  contribute  to  the  rtory  of  the  OdyfTey.  In 
fliort,  the  main  aflion  ftands  ftill  during  this  whole  epifode, 
which  takes  up  almod  half  the  book,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  epifode  prefents  no  new  objed  to  amufe  and  enter- 
tain us.     But, 

• Cyuthius  aurem 


Veilit. 


I  betray  my  own  want  of  judgment,  rather  than  difcover 
Homer's  errors.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  reader  will  be 
fully  convinced  that  this  whole  epifode  may  be  omitted, 
by  obferving  hov/  well  the  ftory  will  be  carried  on  with 
a  regular  connexion  by  beginning  the  book  with  thele 
words,  ^ 

*'0*  S"'  \-mH  Ix.  '^iXiCiKccli^xv,  rcixx  S'  ay^ev  'tKOv%,etC. 

So  that  if  I  could  in  ^ny  part  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Ariflarchus  for  the  rejeflion  of  this  book,  it  (hould  be 
only  for  the  former  part  of  it ;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  frctri 
tb^  noblenefs  of  the  verfes,  that  the  whole  is  genuine. 
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Fierce  on  the  threfheU  then  in  arms  he  (tood; 
Pour'd  forth  the  darts,  that  thirfted  for  our  blood, 
And  fr own'd  before  us,  dreadful  as  a  god  !  ^205 

Firft  bleeds  Antlnous  :  thick  the  fhafts  refound ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  ftrow  the  ground; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  we  fly,  we  fall  j 
Some  god  aflifted,  and  unmann'd  us  all : 
Ignoble  cries  precede  the  dying  groans;  210 

And  batter 'd  brains  and  blood  befmear  the  ftoncs. 

Thus  great  Atndes !  thus  Ulyffes  drove 
The  fhades  thou  feeft,  from  yon* fair  realms  above. 
Our  mangled  bodies  now  defonn'd  with  gore, 
Cold  and  negle^ed,  fpread  the  marble  floor.  215 

No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds  !  or  tears  to  ftied 
O'er  the  pale  corfe  !  the  honours  of  the  dead. 

Oh  bleft  UlyfTes  (thus  the  king  expreft 
His  fudden  rapture)  in  thy  confort  bleft  ! 
Not  more  thy  wifdom,  than  her  virtue,  fhin'd;  220 

Not  more  thy  patience,  than  her  conftant  mind, 
Icarius'  daughter,  glory  of  the  paft, 
And  model  to  the  future  age,  fhall  lafl: : 
The  gods,  to  honour  her  fair  fame,  (hall  raifc 
(Their  great  reward)  a  poet  in  her  praifdv  335 

Not  fuch,  oh  Tyndarus  !  thy  daughter*s  deed; 
By  whofe  dire  hand  her  king  and  hufband  bled : 
Her  fhall  the  mufe  to  infamy  prolong, 
Example  dread  !  and  theme  of  tragic  fong ! 
The  geaVal  fex  fnall  fuffer  in  her  fhame^  ^0 

Asd  ev'n  the  beft  that  bears  a  woman's  name. 
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Thus  In  the  regions  of  eternal  ftiade 
Conferr'd  the  mournful  phantoms  of  tlie  dead. 

V,  232.  Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shadeV]     I 
think  it  will  not  be   improper   here  to  particularize  from 
whence  antiquity  raifed  the  fiftions  concerning  hell,   and 
the  nature  of  it,  as  we  have  it  in  Diodorns  Siculus. 

Pluto,  obferves  that  author,  was  the  lird  that  introdu- 
ced the  rites  of  fepulture,  and  other  ceremonies  beftowcd 
on  the  dead  :  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  ancients  imagin- 
ed him  to  be  the  king  of  the  dead. 

Rhadamanthus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  mofl  juil  man 
in  the  world ;  he  feverely  punlfhed  robbers  and  other  no- 
torious offenders,  and  from  his  fingular  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity was  feigned  to  be  the  judge  of  the  good  and  bad 
after  death;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  Minos  was  joined 
with  him  in  the  fan:ie  dignity. 

Homer  borrowed  his  fidlons  from  Orpheus,  Orpheus 
from  the  ^Egyptians :  it  was  Orpheus  who  introduced  the 
opinion  of  the  pains  of  the  damned,  and  of  the  Elyfian 
fields,  and  taught  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  conduc- 
ted by  Mercury  into  the  infernal  manfions  :  (a  proof  that 
he  was  called  4/y;^c^o,t4sro«  before  the  days  of  Homer.) 
Diodorus  proceeds  and  mentions  the  beginnirg  of  this 
book,  how  Homer  feigns  that  Mercury  leads  the  fliades 
of  'the  dead  by  the  ocean,  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  the 
gates  of  the  fun  :  a  plain  inltance  that  he  looked  upon 
this  book  as  the  gennine  work  of  Homer.  All  thefe  fa- 
bles, continues  Diodorus,  are  of  Egyptian  extrac'il ;  by  the 
ocean,  Homer  means  Nilus;  by  the  gates  of  the  fun,  he 
means  Heliopolis,  a  city  facred  to  the  fun ;  the  meadow 
into  which  the  fliades  are  conduced,  denotes  the  pleafant 
meadows  full  of  canes  adjoining  to  Memphis  ;  and  the 
dead  are  feigned  to  refide  there,  becaufeit  was  the  gene- 
ral burial  place  amongfl  the  i^gyptlans.  Concerning  Co- 
cytus,  Acheron,  etc,  the  reader  may  confult  tl^e  firft  note 
upon  the  eleventh  Odyfley, 
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AVhlle  from  the  town,  UlyiTes,  and  his  band. 
Pad  to  Laertes' cultivated  land.  235 

Phtarch,  in  his  treatifc  of  Ifis  and  Ofyris,  agrees  with 
Diodorus  concerning  the  extra^Iiion  of  thefe  fables  from 
JEgypt,  and  mentions  at  Memphis  the  gates  of  lamenta- 
tion and  oblivion  ;  that  is,  of  Lethe  and  Cocytus  ;  whicir 
being  opened  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  give  a  doleful  and 
groaning  f^und.  From  hence  they  are  thus  defcribed  by 
Homer  in  the  tenth  OdyiTey. 

And  where  flov/  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed 
Cocytus'  lamentable  waters  fpread. 
Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  th'  Infernal  lake, 
And  mingling  flrearas  eternal  murmurs  make. 

Thefe  obfervations  give  light  to  mod  of  Homer's  fi<5lion3 
concerning  hell,  and  (hew  that  his  poetry  is  built  upon  the 
cnfloms  of  antiquity. 

Macrobius  expla'ns  all  thefe  particttlars  after  a  di0er- 
^t  manner :  this  folution  fuppofes  a  (late  of  pre-exiflence 
of  the  foul :   *  if,  fays  that  author,  to  die  be  the  fame  as 

*  to  goto  the  infernal  regions  ;  to  enjoy  the  fupernal,  is 

*  then  to  live;    and  therefore  before  philofophy  prevail - 

*  ed,  the  body  itfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  infernal  re- 

*  ceptacle  of  the  foul,  into  which  (lie  defcended  as  into  a 

*  prifon,  from  above ;   this  was  thought  the  fepulchre  of 

*  the  foul,  and  the  cave  of  Pluto.     The  river  of  oblivion 

*  denotes  the  error  of  the  foul,  which  forgets  the  maje- 

*  (ly  of  the  former  date  flie  enjoyed  before  (he  entered 

*  the  body:    Phlegerhon,  the  ardour  of  our  delires,   and 

*  flames  of  anger;   Acheron,   all  our  words  and  adions 

*  that  bring  us  into  forrows  ;  fo  likewlfe,  Styx  implies 

*  our  hatred,  Cocytus  our  grief  and  lamentation.     Thus 

*  alfo  the  punilhments  in  hell  are  verified  upon  earth  : 

*  the  vultur  which  preys  upon  the  liver  of  Tityas,  Is  the 

*  ding  of  a  guilty  confcience  ;  the  ambitious  man  is  the 

*  Sifyphiis,  who  is  etenially  afpiring,  and  yet  always  dif- 
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The  ground  himfelf  had  purchas'd  with  his  pain, 

And  labour  made  the  rugged  foil  a  plain. 

There  ftood  his  manfion  of  the  rural  fort. 

With  ufeful  buildings  round  the  lo"\vly  court : 

Where  the  few  fervants  that  divide  his  care»  240 

Took  their  laborious  red",  and  homely  fare ; 

And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  fage, 

with  conftant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age, 

«  appointed;    the  avarltious  man  is  the  Tantalus  who 
*  ftarves  amidft  his  plenty,'  etc. 

By  joining  thefe  two  interpretations  together,  we  have 
at  once  the  double  pleafure  of  a  beautiful  faljle  and  in- 
ftcatflive  moral  ;  from  the  whole  we  may  xolleft,  that  al- 
though the  ancients  were  "ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  a 
future  (late,  yet  that  they  believed  it,  and  expeded  there 
would  be    puniihments  and  rewards  in  it.     This  note  is 
of  ufe  to  explain  feveral  pafTages  in  the  eleventh  OdylTey. 
V.  236.  The  ground  himfelf  had  purchased  nvith  hi f 
pain.']     Euftathius    very  well  explains  thefe  words,   in 
which  the  Greek  may  be  conftru^  to  fignify  that. Laertes 
had  purchafed  this  place  of  retirement  by  his  labour  and 
induftry:  but  probably  Homer  intends  to  exprefs  an  al-^ 
Jotment  or  portion  of  ground  which  was  afligned  Laertes 
by  the  public,  as  a  reward  of  his  heroic  labours  in  war, 
and  bravery  in  conquering  his  enemies,  like  that  menti* 
oned  in  the  Iliad.  ^ 

The  Lycians  grant  a  chofen  fpace  of  ground. 

With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvefts  crown'd. 

It  may  either  be  fo,  or  Homer  intending  folely  to  paint 
the  laborious  life  of  Laertes,  added  this  circumftance  of 
his  encreafing  his  rural  cell  by  his  induftry,  as  an  inftancc 
of  it.;  though  the  latter  is  more  fiiitable  to  the  charadler 
of  a  king. 
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Here  now  arriving,  to  his  ruftic  band 
And  martial  Ton,  UlyfTes  gave  command,  345 

Knter  the  houfe,  and  of  the  briftly  f'wine 
Seledl  the  larged  to  the  Pow'rs  divine. 
Alone,  and  unattended,  let  rae  try 
If  yet  I  (hare  the  old  man^s  memory  : 
If  thofe  dim  eyes  can  yet  UlyfTes  know,  2^0 

(Their  light  and  deared  objed  long  ago) 
Kow  chang'd  with  time,  with  abfence,  and  with  woe  ? 

Then  to  his  train  he, gives  his  fpear  and  fhreld  ; 
The  houfe  they  enter,  and  he  feeks  the  field  ; 
Through  rows  of  (hade  with  various  fruitage  crown'd. 
And  laboured  fcenes  of  richelt  verdure  round*  256 

Nor  aged  Dolius,  nor  his  fons  were  there, 
Nor  fervants,  abf^nt  on  another  care ; 
To  fearch  the  woods  for  fets  of  iiow'ry  thorn, 
'^heif. orchard; bpufids  to  f^rengchen  and  ajdorn,  . ,;    260 
niBut  all  alone  thrh^ry-  libg  he  found  ;'"'•'  '     T 
His  habit  cgarfe,  but  warmly  wrapt  around  ;  ^ 
H;i§  head,  t±i^t  .bow'd  with  many. a,  p'enUve  csre, 
FencM  'with  a-'double  cap  of  goat- (kin  hair : 
His  baflcins  old,  in  farmer  fervice  torn,  265 

Bat  well  repair'd;   and  gloves  againft  the  thorn. 

V    266.- Gloves  again/}  the  /horn."]    Cafaubon, 

iri 'his  remarks  u|!Qn  Athenacus,   lib.  12.  cap.   2.  affirms, 
that  aniiently  neither  the   Greeks  nor  the  Romans  ever 
wore  any  covering  on   their  hands,  which  are  now  ufed, 
fb  univerfiilly,  that  they  are  worn  b.y  the  meaned  people  ;,- 
but  this  pkce  ib  an  inrtab'ce  of  Cafaubon*s  midake: "  ft  is 
tViie/  'KenopHcti  gives  this  prafUce  a5  aii  argument  of  the 
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In  this  array  the  kingly  gard'ner  flood, 

Jiad  clear'd  a  plant,  encumber'd  with  its  wood, 

luxury  and  delicacy  of  the  Perfians,  who  fuffered  no  part 
of  the  body  to  be  expend  to  the  air,  but  wore  xoti  Tt^t 

■Hx-^cnf  rcc7i  X>^^T(  ^Hfi^ocgy  x.eu  '^u.KivXYi^e,<^<;  iX^^^f  *  giOVes 

*  upon  their  hands,  and  coverings  upon  their  very  fingers,* 
Pliny  the  younger  mendons  the  fame  cuftom  among  the 
"SLoxn^nz,  Manui  Hieme  rnanich  munitbaniur  I  ut  nc 
toeli  quidem  afperitai  uHum  Jiudih  ttmpus  eripcret. 
This  then  is  the  diifercnce  ;  die  PerGans  wore  thefe  hand 
coverings  out  of  effeminacy  and  delicacy  :  whereas  in 
Greece  they  were  ufed  only  out  of  neceflity,  as  a  defence 
in  rural  labour,  as  appears  from  Laertes,  they  being  never 
mentioned  upon  any  other  occafion,  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
OdyfTey.     Dacier. 

V.  267.  in  this  array  the  kingly  gar  d'' tier  ft  oody 

And  clear  d  a  plant  y  encumber'' a  nx'iihits  <wood,'} 
This  is  the  firfl  appearance  of  Laertes  ;  he  is  the  very 
pidure  of  melancholy,  his  drefs,  his  employ,  and  folitary 
life,  all  difcover  a  fixed  forrow  and  contempt  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  a  difpuie  whether  we  are  to  afcribe 
this  retreat  of  Laertes  to  a  meannefs  of  fpirit,  who  for- 
fakes  his  fladon,  and  is  unequal  to  adverfity  ;  or  to  wif^ 
dom,  and  a  noble  negle<5t  of  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of 
the  world,  by  which  he  prefers  a  little  rural  retreat  to  all 
the  magnificence  of  a  palace,  and  a  fmall  garden  to  all 
the  dominions  of  a  king.  Plutarch  feverely  cenfures  his 
conduct  :    *  A  perfon,  obferves   that  writer,  who  wafles 

*  his  age  in  his  bed,  or  in  trivial  affairs,  makes  himfelf  an 

*  object  of  contempt,  as  Homer  teaches  by  the  examples 
'  of  Neflcr  and  Laertes :  Neflor,  by  engaging  in  the  war 

*  of  Troy,  obtained  the  utmoft  veneration  ;  while  I^aer- 

*  tes,  who  abandoned  himfelf  to  folitude,  was  defpifed 
'  univerfally.'  I  am  unwilling  to  fjbfcribe  to  this  obfer- 
vation,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  filent  virtues  of  a  good 
man  in  folitude  are  more  amiable  than  all  the  noify  bo- 
Bours  of  aftive  hfe.     The  pi<5lure  of  Laertes  is  undoubt- 
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Beneath  a  neighb'ring  tree,  the  chief  divine 
Gaz'd  o'er  his  fire,  retracing  ev'ry  line,  270 

ediy  drawn  very  naturally ;  a  tender  father  is  afflicfled  for 
the  lofs  of  a  brave  and  beloved  fon,  this  bitter  ingredi- 
ent gives  a  difrelifh  to  all  the  vanities  of  life  ;  he  is  de- 
prived of  aji  objed  that  he  valued  above  the  world,  he 
therefore  negledla  it  as  having  nothing  worthy  of  his  cares, 
and  abandons  it  for  privacy  and  tranquillity.  Menede- 
mus  in  Terence  is  the  very  copy  of  Laertes  in  Homer ; 
an  inftance  that  he  thought  Homer's  an  exadV  reprefenta- 
tion  of  human  nature :  and  the  applaufe  with  which  that 
comedy  was  received,  fhews  that  all  Rome  was  of  the 
fame  judgment.  Sorrow  loves  to  be  alone,  rather  feeks 
for  amufements  than  bufinefs  and  glory  ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  true,  that  it  fhews  more  greatnefs  of  foul  to  re- 
fign  a  kingdom  than  to  conquer  it.  Pride,  ambidon,  and 
guilty  pafEonshave  raifed  many  to  the  top  of  human  glo- 
ry ;  but  it  evidences  that  a  perfon  is  not  influenced  by 
vicious  fentiments,  who  knows  how  to  moderate  his  de- 
fires,  and  is  able  to  retire  from  the  fplendor  of  a  crown 
into  obfcurity.  Tully  mentions  the  manner  of  life  in  La- 
ertes, without  condemnation  ;  the  place  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Cato  Major,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  innocent  amufe- 
ments of  old  age,  and  illuftrates  his  affertions  by  tlie  ex- 
ample of  Laert€S.  Horn  ems  Laertetn  lenient  em  dsji' 
derlaw^  quod  capiebaf  e  filio,  colentem  ngrum  et  fter- 
corantem  facit.  But  Tully  miftakes  Homer,  foi  Laer- 
tes is  not  found  dunging  his  ground. 

Perhaps  indead  of /.<rf£«/tfy7«,  he  read  KOTr^y^croiltt,  as  it 
is  ufcd  in  the  feventeenth  OdyfTey. 


Of  perhaps  he  quoted  by  memory.  I  will  only  add,  that 
Tully  in  his  retirement  at  Tufculum,  ufed  to  write  to  his 
friends,  that  he  there  led  the  life  of  Laertes :  and  Tully 
was  too  fenfible  of  his  own  worth,  to  fpeak  any  thing  to 
the  difparagement  of  it. 
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The  ruins  of  himfelf !  now  worn  away 

Wth  age,  yet  ftiU  raajeftic  in  decay  ! 

Sudden  his  eyes  released  their  wat'ry  (lore  ; 

The  much  enduring  man  could  bear  no  more. 

Doubtful  he  ftood,  if  inftant  to  embrace  275 

His  aged  limbs,  to  kifs  his  rev'rend  face. 

With  eager  tranfport  to  difclofe  the  whole, 

And  pour  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  foul  ? 

Not  fo  :  his  judgment  takes  the  winding  way 

Of  queftion  diftant,  and  of  foft  eflay,  280 

V.  279-  Notfo  :  his  judgment  takes  the  fwinding  ivay~^ 
It  has  been  objeded,  that  Ulyffes  here  acls  contrary  to  fi- 
lial piety,  and  permits  a  tender  father  to  continue  in  his 
forrows,  when  it  was  in  his  power  immediately  to  make 
him  happy,  by  a  difcovery  of  his  perfon  ;  they  iikewife 
condemn  the  Ki^ro^ioe,  iVsos,  which  Homer  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Ulylfes.     It  mult  be  allowed,  that  thofe  words 
are  frequently  ufed  by  the  poet  in  a  bad  fenfe,  and  fignify 
heart-ivoundingi  or  reproachful  tvco^di  ;  but  here  they 
-  are^not  fo  to  be  underitood  ;  they  only  imply,  that  Ulyjfes 
blamed  Laertes  out  of  tender Tieji  jor  taking  no  more 
care  cf  his  perfon  :  this  is  not  a  reproach,  but  the  language 
of  fondnefs  and  afFedion :  or  perhaps  the  poet  meant  to 
exprefs  that  this  inquiry  raifed  images  of  forrow  in  the  loul 
of  Laertes,  and  ivour.dtd  his  heart  by  naming  the  loft  U- 
lyfTeS.     Euflathius  folves  the  former  objection  by  faying, 
that  Ulyifes  delayed  the  difcovery,  left  the  fuddennefs  of 
joy  ihould  prove  fatal  to  Laertes.     But  Homer  undoubt- 
edly paints  according  to  nature  ;  UlyfTes  burfls  into  tears 
at  the  fight  of  his  father,  yet  retrains  them,  and  tries  if, 
after  twenty  years  abfence,  he  was  known  by  him  ;  this 
delay  raifes  the  reader's  curiofity,  makes  him   as  it  were, 
prefent  at  the  interview  and  impatient  to  hear  the  manner 
of  the  difcovery  :    befides,  this  procedure  excellently  a- 
grees  with  the  general  charader  of  Ulyfics,  who  is,  upon 
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More  gentle  methods  on  weak  age  employs, 
And  moves  the  forrows  to  enhance  the  joys. 
Then  to  his  fire  with  beating  heart  he  moves. 
And  with  a  tender  pleafantry  reproves  : 
Who  digging  round  the  plant  ftill  hangs  his  head,     285 
Nor  ought  remits  the  work,  while  thus  he  faid. 
Great  is  thy  fkill,  oh  father  !  great  thy  toil. 
Thy  careful  hand  is  ftampt  on  all  the  foih 
Thy  fquadron'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare      *> 
The  olive  green,  blue  fig,  and  pendent  pear;  >200 

And  not  one  empty  fpot  dcapes  thy  care.  S 

On  ev'ry  plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  ftiowa, 
Nothing  neglected,  but  thyfelf  alont. 
Forgive  me,  father,  if  this  fault  I  blame  ; 
Age  fo  advanc'd  may  fome  indulgence  claim.  295 

Not  for  thy  floth,  I  deem  thy  lord  unkind ; 
Nor  fpeaks  thy  form  a  mean  or  fervile  mind  : 
I  read  a  monarch  in  that  princely  air. 
The  fame  thy  afpedt,  if  the  fame  thy  care  s 

all  emergencies,  mafter  of  his  paffions,  andremarkable  for 
difguife,  and  an  artful  dilfimulaiion ;  this  difguife  has  a  ve- 
ry happy  effe<5b  in  this  place,  it  holds  us  in  a  pleafing  fuf^ 
pence,  and  makes  us  wait  with  attention  to  fee  the  iffue  of 
the  interview, 

V.  298.  I  read  a  monarch  in  that  princely  air."^  Ths 
words  in  the  Greek  are  not  without  obfcurity,  and  Y  ufla» 
thius  explains  them  two  ways ;  they  may  either  Signify, 
that  Laertes  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  fuch  didindion  that 
he  ought  to  live  with  more  delicacy  and  dignity,  viz  to 
hat  he  t  and  after  a  due  rcpaji  to  Jleep  in  ft  ate  ;  or  they 
imply,  that  Laertes  (hews  the  dignity  of  a  king  in  his  per- 
fon, who  comes  from  the  bath,  and  dines  in  (late.  Ulyffes 
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Soft  deep,  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  wine,  300 

Thefe  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  fhould  be  thine* 

Who  then  thy  mafter,  fay  ?  and  whofe  the  land 

So  drefs'd  and  manag'd  by  thy  fldlful  hand  ? 

But  chief,  oh  tell  me  !  (what  1  queftion  raoil) 

Is  this  the  far-fam'd  Ithacenfian  coaft  ?  305 

For  fo  reported  the  firft  man  I  view'd^ 

(Some  furly  iflander,  of  manners  rade). 

Nor  farther  conference  vouchfaf 'd  to  ftay ; 

Heedlefs  he  whiftled,  and  purfu'd  his  way. 

But  thou  !  whom  years  have  taught  to  underftand,    3 10 

Humanely  hear   and  anfwer  niy  demand  r 

A  friend  I  feek,  a  wife  one  and  a  brave. 

Say,  lives  he  yet,  or  moulders  in  the  grave  ? 

Time  was  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  befl) 

When  at  my  houfe  I  lodg'd  tliis  foreign  guert ;         315 

He  faid,  from  Ithaca's  fair  ifle  he  came, 

And  old  Laertes  was  his  father's  name. 

To  him,  whatever  to  a  guelt  is  ow'd 

I  paid,  and  hofpitable  gifts  beftow'd  y 

To  him  lev'n  talents  of  pure  ore  1  told,  320 

Twelve  cloaks,  twelve  vefts,  twelve  tunics  fliffwlth  gold, 

A  bowl,  that  rich  with  poliih'd  (liver  flames. 

And,  flriird  in  female  works,  four  lovely  dames> 

cannot  compare  Laertes  to  a  king  who  is  frefli  from  the 
bath,  and  dreft  royally,  for  he  tells  us,  he  is  covered  with 
fweat  and  duft;  he  therefore  means  that  his  perfonage  is 
noble,  and  like  a  king,  that  therefore  he  ought  to  live  like 
a  king,  with  refpe<5l  to  his  food  and  his  bath .  and  to  in"* 
dulge  his  age  by  allowing  it  eafe  and  refrefhraent. 
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At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  fears  : 
(His  venerable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears)  325 

This  is  the  land  ;  but  ah  !  thy  gifts  are  loft^ 
For  godlefs  men,  and  rude,  poffefs  the  coafl : 
Sunk  is  the  glory  of  this  once-fam'd  fhore  ! 
Thy  antient  friend,  oh  Granger,  is  no  more ! 
Full  recompence  thy  bounty  elfe  had  born  ;  33^ 

For  evVy  good  man  yields  a  juH:  return : 
So  civil  rights  demand ;   and  who  begins 
The  track  of  friendfhip,  not  purfuing,  fins. 
But  tell  me,  ftranger,  be  the  truth  confeft, 
What  years  have  circled  fince  thou  faw'fl  that  guefl  ? 
That  haplefs  gued,  alas  !  for  ever  gone  !  336 

Wretch  that  he  was  !  and  that  I  am  !  mv  fon  ! 
If  ever  man  to  mifery  was  bom, 
*Twas  his  to  fufFer,  and  'tis  mine  to  mourn  ! 
Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  reign,         340 
He  lies  a  prey  to  raonflers  of  the  main. 
Or  favage  beafls  his  mangled  reliques  tear, 
Or  fcreaming  vulturs  fcatter  through  the  air : 
Nor  could  his  mother  fun'ral  unguents  (hed. 
Nor  waii*d  his  father  o'er  th'  untimely  dead,  34^' 

Nor  his  fad  confort  on  the  mournful  bier, 
S^aPd  his  cold  eyes,  or  dropp'd  a  tender  tear ! 

But  tell  me,  who  thou  art  ?  and  what  thy  race  ? 
Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place  ? 
Or  if  a  merchant  in  purfuit  of  gain,  350 

What  port  receivM  thy  veHel  from  the  main  ? 
Or  com'll  thou  fingle,  or  attend  thy  train  ? 
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Then  thus  the  Ton.     From  Alybas  I  came, 

My  palace  there ;  Eperltus  my  name. 

Not  vulgar  born,  from  Aphidas  the  king  355 

Of  PoIyphemon*s  royal  line  I  fpring. 

Some  adverfe  dasmon  from  Sicania  bore 

Our  wand'ring  courfe,  and  drove  us  on  your  (hore : 

Far  from  the  town,  an  unfrequented  bay 

Reliev'd  our  weary'd  veffel  from  the  fea.  360 

Five  years  have  circled  fince  thefe  eyes  purfu*d 

UlylTes  parting  through  the  fable  flood ; 

Profp'rous  he  fail'd,  with  dexter  auguries. 

And  all  the  wing'd  good  omens  of  the  fkies. 

Well  hop'd  we  then  to  meet  on  this  fair  fhore,  365 

Whom  heav'n,  alas  !  decreed  to  meet  no  more. 
Qmck  through  the  father's  heart  thefe  accents  ran ; 

Grief  feiz'd  at  once,  and  wrap'd  up  all  the  man ; 

Deep  from  his  foul  he  Hgh'd,  and  forrowmg  fpread 

A  cloud  of  afhes  on  his  hoary  head.  370 

V.  353. From  Alyhas  J  came.']    UlyfTes  is  in- 

exhauliible  in  his  fidions ;  he  here  accommodates  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places  to  his  fortunes :  Alybas  is  fjp- 
pofed  to  be  a  city  of  Italy,  afterwards  called  Metaponti- 
um.  It  is  placed  by  others  in  Thrace.  It  is  here  intro- 
duced, to  denote  the  wanderings  of  Ulyfles  by  the  fea,  or 
uXyi  :  the  word  y^phidasj  denotes  his  generofity,  which 
/pares  nothing  towards  his  friends.  He  feigns  himfelf  to 
be  the  grandfon  of  noAy7ni^<wv,  to  reprefent  the  multitude 
of  his  fufferings  ;  his  name  is  Eperitus  from  IWg^r*?,  the 
fame  with  ^t^if^^d^^lo? ,  from  l/)/^<y,  to  fhew  the  ftruggle 
that  he  has  met  with  m  all  his  adventures,  as  well  as  the 
toils  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  a^ainft  other  enemies.  Ea^* 
ibthius. 
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Trembling  with  agonies  of  (Irong  delight 

Stood  the  great  Ton,  heart-wounded  with  the  fight : 

V.  369. andforrofjjingfpreai 

A  cloud  of  aJJ}es  an  his  hoary  head^ 
This  was  a  common  pr.Kftice  amongft  the  antient  orientals, 
in  token  of  the  extremity  of  forrow  ;  it  was  ufed  amonglt 
the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  Greeks ;  thus  Ezek.  xxviii.  2a. 
**.  They  fhall  caft  dufl:  upon  their  heads,"  Job  ii.  12'. 
"*  They  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  fprinkled  dud  up- 
*'  on  their  heads.'*  Thus  alfo  Achilles  in  the  eighteenth 
of  the  Iliad  ;        • 

His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 
Thofe  he  deforms  in  duft,  and  thefe  he  tears. 

Homer  calls  it  xoKty  «/^<*A<)e«r«»,  which  does  not  mean 
that  Laertes  threw  glowing  embers  on  his  head,  for  he 
was  in  his  garden,  where  fuch  afhes  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
but  he  means  i^uV^v,  or  dry  dufl,  fuch  as  arifes  from  Tub* 
(tances  confumed  by  fire,  or  refembling  afhes.  Euftathius. 
V.  371.  Trc7nbling<vjith  agonies t  tKQ.~\  The  Greek  ex- 
preflion  is  remarkable, 


t^^iiiv  f.czvos  TT^atv^i 


A  sharp  fenfationflruck  his  nofirils,  Euftathius  j udges , 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  UlyfTes  perceived  himfelf  ready 
to  burft  into  tears ;  a  kind  of  a  pricking  fharp  fenfation  be- 
ing felt  in  the  noftrils  before  the  eruption  of  tears.  Ca- 
faubon  more  fully  explains  it;  he  obferves,  that  all  vio- 
lent pallions  caufe  a  fenfation  in  the  noHrils,  arifing  from 
the  ebullition  of  the  fpfrits,  which  mount  toward  the 
brain,  and  endeavouring  to  free  themfelves  from  reftraint, 
find  a  vent  by  the  noffril,  and  crouding  through  it,  dilate 
it  in  their  pafFage  ;  this  is  evident  from  animals,  and  the 
nobler  kinds  of  them,  as  the  bull,  the  horfe,  the  lion, 
whofe  noftrils  always  dilate  when  moved  to  angef.  A  fi- 


i'^S' 
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He  ran,  he  feiz'd  him  with  a  fl:ri6l  embrace, 

With  thoufand  kifTes  wander'd  o'er  his  face, 

I,  I  am  he  ;  oh  father  !   rife,  behold  37^ 

Thy  fon,  with  tv/enty  winters  now  grown  old  ; 

Thy  fon,  fo  long  defirM,  fo  long  detain 'd, 

Reftor'd,  and  breathing  in  his  native  land  : 

Tliefe  fk)Oih  of  forrov/,  oh  my  fire,  rcflrain  ! 

The  vengeance  is  corai'Ieat;    the  fuitor  train,    ^     380 

Stretch 'd  in  our  palace,  by  thefe  hands  lie  flain. 

Amaz'd,  Laertes.     **  Give  fome  certain  fign, 
*'  If  fuch  thou  art,  to  manifed  thee  mine." 
Lo  here  the  wound,  he  cries,  receiv'd  of  yore. 
The  fear  indented  by  the  tufis.y  boar,  38 

When  by  thyfelf  and  by  Anticlea  fent. 
To  old  Autolychus's  realms  I  went,. 
Yet  by  another  fign  thy  offspring  know  ; 
The  feveral  trees  you  gave  me  long  ago^    . 

milar  expreffion  is  found  in  the  iirfl  Idyllium  of  Theo- 
critus,      ,  '  '    l 

He  (peaks  of  the  anger  of  the  god  Pan,  but  it  is  applicable 
to  all  violence  of  paiTicn.  Arifbtle,  obferves  Dacier, 
quotes  tliis  verfe  as  applied  by  Homer  to  exprefs  anger,'^ 
cap.  8.  of  his  morals  to  Nicomachus  ;  but  he  is  evident^-' 
ly  in  an  error;  for  there  Is  here  no  mention  6f  angeri' 
he  undoubtedly  trufted  to  his  memory,  if  being  ^forrow  a*^ 
rifing  fram  filial  tenderaefs  which  moves  Ulyfies.  Dacier." 
y.  389.  The  feveral  tress  you  gave  me  long  ago. 

While  yet  a  child 3 

The  word  in  the  original  is  'xccthou  which  figniftes  a  ve- 
ry young  %.•  Homer  ujes  it  to  exprefs  the  age,  when 
out  of  a  childiili  fmipHcity  Ulyffes  allied  his  father  to, 
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While>  yet  a  child,  thefe  fields  I  lov'd  to  trace,         390 

And  trod  thy  fuotfleps  with  unequal  pace : 

To  ev'ry  plant  in  order  as  we  came, 

Well-pleas'd  you  told  its  nature,  and  Its  name, 

Whate'er  my  chlldifh  fancy  afl^'d,  beQow'd ; 

Twelve  pear  trees  bowing  with  their  pendent  load, 

And  ten,  that  red  with  blufhing  apples  glow'd  ;   396 

Full  fifty  purple  6gs  ;  and  many  a  row 

Of  various  vines  that  then  began  to  blow, 

A  future  vintage  !  when  the  Hours  produce 

Their  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juice.  400 

Smit  with  the  figns  which  all  his  doubts  explain, 
His  heart  within  him  melts ;  his  knees  fuflain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more  ;  his  arms  alone 
Support  him,  round  the  lov'd  Ulyfles  thrown  ; 
He  faints,  he  finks,  with  mighty  joys  opprefl; :  4O5 

iJlyfTes  clafps  him  to  his.  eager  breaft» 

grant  him  fuch  trees.  Such  requetls  are  very  natural  in 
children,  and  we  fee,  fays  Dacier,  the  fame  pradllfed  eve- 
ry day ;  parents  out  of  fondnefs  indulge  the  requefh  of 
their  children  in  fuch  little  particularities  ;  and  a  bird,  an 
horfe,  etc,  continues  the  child's  favourite  for  many  years. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  poet  ever  followed  nature  ^o 
faithfully  as  Homer.  Virgil  perhaps  has  reached  his  no- 
blefi  elevations  and  fublimities,  but  there  is  a  ^greater  va- 
riety of  natural  incidents,  more  exaft  pidures  of  human 
life  in  Homer  than  in  all  other  poets.  Some  painters  ex- 
cel in  the  boidnefs  of  their  figures,  and  know  how-to  draw 
a  hero  or  a  god,  but  are  lefs  happy  in  lower  fubjeds  ; 
but  Homer  draws  univerfally,  and  is  excellent  upon  all 
occafions ;  he  paints  the  largefl  figures,  or  the  leaft  fl^et- 
ches,  equally  aatural,  and  with  equal  beauty* 
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Soon  as  returning  life  regains  its  feat, 

And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulfes  beat; 

Yes,  I  believe,  he  cries,  almiohty  Jcrve  I 

Heav'n  rules  us  yet,  and  gods  there  are  above.         410 

*Tis  fo the  fuitors  for  their  wrongs  have  paid — — ~ 

But  what  fliall  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade  ? 
If  while  the  news  through  ev'ry  city  fiies> 
All  Ithaca  and  Cephulenia  rife ; 

To  this  Ulyfles.     As  the  gods  Hiall  pieafe  415 

Be  all  the  reft  ;  and  fet  thy  foul  at  eafe. 
Hade  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  fide, 
-And  take  the  banquet  which  our  cares  provide : 
There  wait  thy  faithful  band  of  rural  frierids. 
And  there  the  young  Telemachus  attends.  420 

Thus  having  faid,  they  trac'd  the  garden  o'er, 
And  fk)0ping  entered  at  the  lowly  door. 
The  fwains  and  young  Telemachus  they  found, 
The  vHclim  pertiotiM,  and  the  goblet  crown'd= 
The  hoary  king  his  old  Sicilian  maid  425 

Perfam'd  and  wafh'd,  and  gorgeoufly  array 'd. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  fliine 
With  awful  port,  and  majefty  divine  ; 
His  gazing  fon  admires  the  godlike  grace, 
And  ak-  celeftiil  dawning  o'er  his  fiice.  43  0 

What  god,  he  cry'd,  my  fatlier's  form  improves  ? 
How  high  he  treads,  and  how  enlarged  he  moves  ! 

Oh !    would  to  all  the  deathlefs  pow'rs  on  high, 
Pa!las  and  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  flcy  1 
(Reply'd  the  king  elated  with  his  pralfe)  435 

My  ftrength  were  ftill,  as  once  in  better  days : 

Vol.  IV.  Y 
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When  the  bold  Chepalens  the  leaguer  form'd. 

And  proud  Nerlcus  trembled  as  I  ilorm'd. 

Such  were  I  now,  not  abfent  from  your  deed 

When  the  lad  fun  beheld  the  fultors  bleed,  440 

This  arm  had  aided  yours  ;  this  hand  beftrown 

Our  floors  with  death,  and  pufh'd  the  flaughter  on; 

Nor  had  the  fire  been  fep'rate  from  the  fon. 

They  conimun'd  thus  j  while  homeward  bent  their  way 
Their  fwains,  fatigu'd  with  labours  of  the  day  ;  446 

Dolius  the  firfl,  the  venerable  man. 
And  next  his  fons,  a  long  fucceeding  train, 
For  due  refedion  to  the  bow'r  they  came, 
Call'd  by  the  careful  old  Sicilian  dame,  45 O 

V.  438.  And  proud  Nericus  trevihled  af  Iftonfid^ 
I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  has  obferved,  that  Laertes  ufes 
the  very  turn  of  language  and  manner  of  felf- commenda- 
tion fo  remarkable  in  almoft  all  the  fpeeches  of  Neftor  : 
this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  nature  of  old-age  in  general, 
which  loves  a  little  to  boafl,  and  relates  the  exploits  of 
youth  with  the  utmofl  fatisfadion ;  or,  as  Horace  de- 
fcribes  it, 

Laudator  tejnporls  a6li 


Se  p 


aero- 


I  will  only  add,  that  the  reafon  why  Homer  defcribed  La- 
ertes enlarged  with  Grength  and  majefty  by  Minerva  is  to 
reconcile  the  future  (lory  to  probability ;  Laertes  a^ts  the 
hero,  engages  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  and  kills  tlie 
leader  of  his  enemies  ;  this  might  appear  to  be  an  exploit 
too  great  for  a  v/eak  old  man  wafted  away  with  forrows  : 
the  poet  therefore  knowing  that  he  had  loft  his  natural 
vigour  through  age,  fupplies  the  defedl  with  preternatu- 
ral (irength,  and  by  tifis  method  renders  him  equal  to  his 
future  adions. 
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Who  nurs'd  the  children,  and  now  tends  the  fire; 

They  fee  their  lord,  they  gaze,  and  they  admire* 

On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  feated  round. 

They  rtiare  the  gladfonie  board  ;  the  roofs  refound. 

While  thus  Ulyfies  to  his  antient  friend :  455 

**  Forbear  your  wonder,  and  the  fead  attend  ; 

**  The  rites  have  waited  long.*'     The  chief  commands 

Their  loves  in  vain  ;   old  Do'ius  fpreads  his  hands, 

Springs  to  his  mafter  with  a  warm  embrace. 

And  fadens  kifTes  on  his  hands  and  face  :  460 

Then  thus  broke  out.     Oh  long,  oh  daily  mourn 'd  ! 

Beyond  our  hopes,  and  to  our  wilh,  return'd  ! 

Condu^led  fure  by  heav'n  !  for  heav'n  alone 

Could  work  this  wonder  :  welcome  to  thy  own  ! 

And  joys  and  happinefs  attend  thy  throne  I  S4^5 

Who  knows  thy  blefs'd,  thy  wiHi'd  return  >  oh  fay  ^ 

To  the  chafte  queen  fliall  we  the  news  convey  ?      C, 

Or  hears  flie,  and  with  blellings  loads  the  day  ?        \ 

Difmifs  that  care,  for  to  the  royal  bride 
Already  is  it  known  (the  king  reply'd,  470 

And  ftrait  refum'd  his  feat;)  while  round  him  bows 
Each  faithful  youth,  and  breathes  out  ardent  vows : 
Then  all  beneath  their  father  take  their  pake, 
Rank'd  by  their  ages,  and  the  banquet  grace. 

V,  451.  fV6o  nursed  the  children y  and  nonu  tends  ihs 
Jire.~\  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  Sicilian  was  the 
wife  of  Dolius  ;  Homer  gives  her  the  title  of  mother  to 
his  children,  becaufe  flie  had  the  care  of  their  education ; 
for  he  adds,  «  <r(pixi  ^gs^e,  ihe  was  their  nurfe,  not  their 
mother.     Dacier. 

Y  2 
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Nov/  flying  fame  the  fwift  report  had  fpread  475 

Through  all  the  city,  of  th€  fuitors  dead. 
)n  throngs  they  rife,  and  to  the  palace  croud ; 
Their  fighs  were  many,  and  the  tumult  loud. 
Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  flain, 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  480 ' 

The  reft  in  Ihlps  are  wafted  o'er  the  main. 
Then  fad  in  council  all  the  feniors  fate. 
Frequent  and  full,  aflembled  to  debate. 
Amid  the  circle  firft  Eupithes  rofe, 
Big  was  his  eye  with  tears,  his  heart  with  woes  :       485 
The  bold  Antinous  was  his  age*s  pride, 
JThe  firft  who  by  Ulyffes'  arrow  dyM. 
Down  his  wan  cheek  the  trickling  torrent  ran. 
As  mixing  words  with  Hghs,  he  thus  began. 
Great  deeds,  oh  friends  !  this  wondVous  man  has  wrought. 
And  mighty  bleffings  to  his  country  brought,  491 

With  ftiips  he  parted  and  a  num'rous  train, 
Thofe,  and  their  fhips,  he  buryM  in  the  main. 
Now  he  returns,  and  firft  efTays  his  hand 
In  the  beft  blood  of  all  his  native  land.  49^^ 

V.  481.  T^e  re/}  in  fhips  are  nvafted  o'er  the  fnain.'] 
To  underftand  this  we  muft  remember,  that  many  of  the 
fuitors  came  from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  Samos,  Za- 
cynthus,  efc.  and  therefore  they  are  faid  to  be  tranfport- 
ed  by  fea,  to  be  buried  in  their  nativ'e  countries :  this  cu- 
ftom  prevailed  over  all  the  oriental  world  •  but  there  may 
be  a  particular  reafon  why  this  is  done  by  the  Ithacans ; 
they  might  intend  to  raife  thofe  feveraf  iflands  to  engage 
againfl  UlyfTes,  and  draw  them  to  arms  by  fuch  moving 
fpedaclest     Dacier. 
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Hafte  then,  and  ere  to  neighb'ring  Pyle  he  flies, 

Or  facred  Elis,  to  procure  fupplies  ; 

Arife  (or  ye  for  ever  fall)  arife  I 

Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  (hall  fucceed  !  " 

If  unreveng'd  your  fons  and  brothers  bleed.  5^® 

Prove  that  we  live,  by  vengeance  on  his  head, 

Or  link  at  once  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

Here  ceas'd  he,  but  indignant  tears  let  fall 
Spoke  when  he  ceas'd :  dumb  forrow  touch 'd  them  all. 
When  from  the  palace  to  the  wond'ring  throng  50  J 

Sage  Medon  came,  and  Phemios  came  along ; 
(Reliefs  and  early  fleep's  foft  bands  they  broke) 
And  iMedon  firlt  th'  allembled  chiefs  befpoke. 

Hear  me,  ye  peers  and  elders  of  the  land. 
Who  deem  this  a6t  the  work  of  mortal  hand;  510 

As  o'er  die  heaps  of  death  UlyfTes  llrode. 
Thefe  eyes,  thele  eyes  beheld  a  prefent  god, . 

V.  509.  He^''  »?<?>  y^  peers  and  elders  of  the  land7\  . 
There  is  great  art  in  the  fpeeches  of  Ivledon  and  Eupi- 
thes :   hupithes  laid  that  Ulyfles  had  flam  the  braved  of 
the  Greeks  ;  Medon  allows  it,  but  adds,  that  it  was  done: 
by  the  will  of  the  gods  :  the  confcquence  therefore  is,  that 
to  hght  againit  TlylTes  upon  this  account,   is  to  fight  a- 
gainit  the  gods,      Eupithes  applies  to  their  revenge,  iVIe- 
don  to  their  fears;    Eupithes  llieds  tears  to  move  their- 
compallion,  Medon  intimidates  them  by  averring  that  the 
afiiitance  of  the  gods  was  vifible  on  the  fide  of  UlyfTes. 
The  perfons  hkewiie  whom  homer  employs  to  plead  a- 
gainfl  Eupithes  are  well  chofen ;  Halitherfes  is  a  prophet, 
Medon  an  herald,  and  both  perfons  edeemed  facred  by 
their  offices;   this  is  the  reafon  why  the  Greeks  are  faid 
to  be  Ilruck  with  awe  at  their  appearance.    Dacier,  etc. 

y  3 
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Who  nov/  before  him,  now  befide  him  ftood, 
Fought  as  he  fought,,  and  mark'd  his  way  with  blood  : 
In  vain  old  Mentor's  form  the  god  belyM,  5 15 

*Tvvas  heav'n  that  ftruck,  and  heav*n  was  on  his  fide. 

A  fudden  horror  all  th'  aflembly  fliook, 
Whenflowly  riCng,  Halltherfes  fpoke: 
(Reverend  and  wife,  whofe  comprcheniive  view 
At  once  the  prefent  and  the  future  knew)  520 

Me  too  ye  fathers  hear  !  from  you  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn  ;  your  own  the  guilty  deed. 
Ye  gave  your  fons,  your  lawlefs  fons  the  rein, 
(Oft  wam'd  by  Mentor  and  myfelf  in  vain) 

V.  518. Halithcrfisfpokc,']  The  fpeech  of 

Medon  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  audience;  for  Homer 
adds,  that  the  whole  aifenibly  grew  afraid ;  Halitherfes 
perceived  it,  and  feconds  it.  He  infifls  upon  a  new  head 
of  perfuafjon,  and  fets  forth  the  juftice  of  the  late  a«flion 
of  Ulyfles  :  the  fuitors  were  flain,  fays  he,  for  their  crimes, 
and  you  are  guilty  for  not  reftraining  their  outrages ;  and 
then  to  deter  them  from  their  prefent  defigns,  he  repre- 
fents  their  danger  in  engaging  againft  their  king.  From 
thefe  fpeeches,  obfervcs  Euftathius,  Homer  draws  the  pro- 
bability of  the  future  part  of  the  (lory  ;  he  divides  the  e- 
nemy,  and  wins  over  almoft  half  of  their  numbers  ; 
whereas,  had  they  proceeded  tmaninioufly,  UlylTes  muft 
necefTarily  have  perifhed  by  their  power. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  Phemius  accompanies  Me- 
don, yet  he  is  fiient ;  the  reafon  is,  he  as  it  were  fpeaks 
by  the  mouth  of  Medon,  he  was  witnefs  to  the  afli<lance 
of  heaven  on  the  part  of  Ulyfies,  and  approves  and  con- 
firms by  his  prefencc,  the  truth  of  his  teftimony.  It  is 
thus  on  the  ftage  where  the  whole  chorus  was  antierrly 
fuppofed  to  fpeak  by  the  mouth  of  their  prolocutor. 
Dacler,  etc. 
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An  abfent  hero's  bed  they  fought  to  foil,  525 

An  abfent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  fpoil : 

fmmod'rate  riot,  and  intemp'rate  lu(l ! 

Th'  offence  was  great,  the  puniftiment  was  juft. 

Weigh  then  n^y  counfels  in  an  equal  fcale, 

Nor  rufii  to  ruin.     JuiHce  will  prevail.  5.^0. 

His  mod'rate  words  fbmc  better  minds  perfuads : 
■  They  part  and  join  him  ;  but  the  num'^er  (tay'd. 
They  ftorm,  they  fhout,  with  haffy  frenzy  fir'd,. 
And  fecond  ail  Eupithes'  rage  inlpir'd. 
They  cafe  their  limbs. in  brafs :  to  arms  they  run ;     525 
The  broad  effulgence  blazes  in  the  fun. 
Before  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain, 
They  meet :   Eupidies  heads  the  frantic  train^. 
Fierce  for  his  fon,  he  breathes  his  direats  in.  air  ;. 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  death  attends  him  there.    5.^0 

This  pafl:  on  earth,  while  in  the  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-compelling  Jove, 

V.  545,  Mi?ierva  thus  to  cloud- compsUuig  Joze.'] 
Homer,  to  give  importance  to  the  conclufive  adioir  of  his 
poem,  introduces  Jupiter  and  Minerva  in  debate  about  the 
event  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Odyffey  he  defcribes 
the  gods  in  confultation  for  the  re  eflablifhment  of  Ulyf- 
fes:  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  we  fee  Jupiter  hirafelf  re- 
warding the  virtue  and  bravery  of  Ulyfles,  and  decreeing 
him  to  reign  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  is  carried  od 
with  great  judgment :  we  are  fully  fatisiied,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Odyffey  is  compleated  in  the  happinefs  of  the 
hero,  when  we  hear  Jupiter  giving  his  fant^ion  to  it.  Be- 
fides..  it  leaves  a  noble  image  of  the  greatnefs  of  Uly(fes, 
and  oi  the  whole  ftory  of  the  Odylfey,  upon  the  reader's 
niind,  when  we  fee  it  is  of  fuch  a  weight  as  to  engage  Jib 
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May  I  prefume  to  fearch  thy  fecret  foul  ? 

Oh  Pow'r  fupreme,  oh  ruler  of  the  whole  ! 

Say,  hafl:  thou  doom'd  to  this  divided  (late      545 

Or  peaceful  amity,  or  Hern  debate  ? 

Declare  thy  purpofe ;  for  thy  will  is  fate. 

Is  not  thy  thought  my  own  ?  (the  god  replies 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  fldes) 
Had  not  long  fince  thy  knowing  foul  decreed, 
The  chief's  return  fhould  make  the  guilty  bleed  ? 
*Tis  done,  and  at  thy  will  the  fates  fucceed. 
Yet  hear  the  ifiue  :  fince  Ulyfles'  hand 
Has  flain  the  fuitors,  heav'n  fhall  blefs  the  land. 
None  now  the  kindred  of  th'  unjafl  Ihall  own  :  s^i 

Forgot  the  flaughter'd  brother,  and  the  fon : 

piter  in  his  favour.  Thus  in  imitation  of  Homer,  toward 
the  conclufion  of  the  .'Eneid  Virgil  defcribes  Jupiter  and 
Juno  in  debate  concerning  the  decifive  adion  between  JE' 
neas  and  Turnus. 

V'  553.   — — ^ince  Ulyjfes^  hajid 

Has  Jlaiyt  the  fuitors ^   hsavn  shail  blefs  the 

/and. 2 
The  defign  of  the  (jdy/Tey  is  to  (hew  virtue  rewarded, 
and  vice  punifhed  :  here  to  introduce  this  a6t  of  jufHce 
with  the  greater  fclemnlty,  Jupiter  is  reprefentcd  giving 
his  afTent  to  it :  **  Let  there  be  peace,  fays  that  deity, 
**  but  let  jufbce  be  done,  and  the  guilty  punifhed  ;"  the 
reader  mud  neceflarily  be  fatisfied  with  the  equity  of 
the  caufe  of  UlylTes,  when  he  hears  Jupiter  himfelf  di- 
reifhng  in  it.  Befides,  this  conduct  of  Homer  prefents  us 
with  an  excellent  moral ;  it  ftiew^  us  that  the  deity  is  the 
governour  of  human  affairs,  and  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  ; 
as  he  direfls,  the  fcenes  of  blood  are  opened  or  clofed, 
and  the  words  of  Homer,  ^(og  y  IrsXesTo  /BaXyj,  may  be 
applied  to  the  Odyfley  as  well  as  the  Iliad. 
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Each  future  day  Increafe  of  wealth  fhall  bring, 

And  o'er  the  paft,  oblivion  flretch  her  wing. 

Long  fhall  UlyfTes  in  his  empire  refl, 

His  people  blefiing,  by  his  people  bleft.  5^^ 

Let  all  be  peace. He  faid,  and  gave  the  nod' 

That  binds  the  fates ;  the  fancf^ion  of  the  god : 
And  prompt  to  execute  th' eternal  will, 
Defcended  Pallas  from  th'Olympian  hill. 

Now  fat  UlyfTes  at  the  rural  feaft,  5&i 

The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  third  reprefl : 
To  watch  the  foe  a  trufty  fpy  he  feat : 
A  fon  of  Dolius  on  the  meffage  went. 
Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glance  beheld 
The  foe  approach'd,  embattel'd  on  the  field.  570 

With  backward  ftep  he  haftens  to  the  bow'r, 
And  tells  the  news.     They  arm  with  all  their  pow'r. 
Four  friends  alone  UlyfTes  caufe  embrace  > 
And  fix  were  all  the  fbns  of  Dolius'  race  : 

V.  573.  Tour  friends  alone  Ulyffes^  caufe  embrace.'] 
The  poet  tells  us  the  exa<5t  number  of  the  party  of  Ulyf- 
fes,  which  confifted  of  ten  perfons  under  the  diredlion  of 
Dolius  Laertes,  and  Ulyfiies :  how  many  were  under  Ea- 
pithes  is  uncertain,  we  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe 
them  more  or  lefs  fuperior  in  number ;  Medon  and  Hali- 
therfes  had  withhrawn  almoft  half  of  his  allifbnts,  and  by 
that  method  reduced  the  enemy  to  a  greater  equality :  it 
is  probable  that  they  had  no  very  extraordinary  inequali- 
ty, for  the  onfet  is  ib  fudden,  that  the  friends  of  the  dead 
fuitors  could  not  have  time  to  embody  ;  befides  it  appears, 
from  the  fixteenth  OdyfTey,  that  of  the  whole  band  of 
fuitors,  twelve  only  were  Ithacans,  the  rell  came  from 
the  adjacent  iflands,  and  therefore  none  of  their  friends 
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Old  Dolius  too  his  rufty  arms  put  on  ;  ey^ 

And,  fllll  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  flione. 

Trembling  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  (land. 

And  brazen  panoply  invefts  the  band. 

The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  difplay : 

Fierce  they  rufn  forth  :  Ulyfles  leads  the  way.  580 

That  moment  joins  them  with  celeftial  aid. 

In  Mentor's  form,  the  Jove  defcended  maid: 

The  fufl^'ring  hero  felt  his  patient  breafl 

Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  fon  addrefh 

Behold,  Telemachus  !   (nor  fear  the  fight)  585 

The  brave  embattel'd ;  the  grim  front  of  fight ! 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  niufl  contend  : 
Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  defcend, 
"Wide  o'er  the  world  their  martial  fame  was  fpread  ; 
Regard  thyfelf,  the  living,  and  the  dead.  590 

Thy  eyes,  great  father  !  on  this  battle  cad 
Shall  learn  from  me  Penelope  was  chafte. 

So  fpoke  Telemachus :  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  witli  panting  joy  ; 
And,  blefl  ]  thrice  blefl  this  happy  day  !  he  cries,     595: 
The  day  that  (hows  me,  ere  I  clofe  my  eyes, 
A  fon  and  grandfon  of  th'Arcefian  name 
Strive  for  fair  virtue,  and  conteft  for  fame ! 


could  as  yet  be  arrived  to  aflift  Eupithes,  and  confe- 
quently  this  party  confided  folely  of  Ithacans,  and  were 
Got  perhaps  greatly  fuperior  to  UlyfTes.  This  obfervati- 
on  likewife  furnifhes  us  with  a  reafon  why  the  enemy  was 
fo  eafily  defeated,  by  fo  fmall  a  body  of  men  as  engaged 
for  Uly/Tes. 
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Then  thus  Minerva  in  Laertes*  ^ar: 
Son  of  Arcefius,  rev'rend  warrior,  hear  !  <5©0 

Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  firll  implore  in  pray'r, 
Then  whirling  high,  difcharge  thy  lance  in  air, 

Shefaid,  infufing  courage  with  the  word. 
Jove  and  Jove*s  daughter  then  the  chief  implorM, 
And  whirling  high  difraiH:  the  lance  in  air.  60^ 

Full  at  Eupithes  drove  the  deathful  fpear  : 
The  brafs-cheek'd  helmet  opens  to  the  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  refound. 

Before  the  father  and  the  conqu'ring  fon 
Heaps  rufh  on  heaps ;  they  fight,  they  drop,  they  run. 
Now  by  the  fword  and  now  the  jav'lin  fall  ^l  j 

The  rebel  race,  and  death  had  fwallow'd  all ; 
But  from  on  high  the  blue  ey'd  virgin  cry'd  ; 
H^r  awful  voice  detain'd  the  headlong  tide. 
*'  Forbear,  ye  nations  ■  your  mad  hands  forbear         61 S 
*•  From  mutual  flaughter :  Peace  defcends  to  fpare. 

Fear  fliook  the  nations.     At  the  voice  divine 
They  drop  their  jav'Iins,  and  their  rage  refign. 
All  fcaiter*d  round  their  glitt'ring  weapons  lie  ; 
Some  fall  to  earth,  and  fome  confus'dly  fly.  C2Q 

V.  606.  Full  at  Eupitkei  drove  the  deathful  fpear.'} 
Euftathius  calls  this  an  admirable  incident,  or  change  of 
fortune  in  favour  of  Ul>fics.  The  fon  of  Eupithes  is 
flain  by  the  fon  of  Laertes,  and  the  father  of  Antinous 
by  the  father  of  UlyiTes.  We  now  fee  Ulyfles  happy  In 
his  wife,  his  fon  and  his  father  ;  viftorious  over  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  fubjeds  fubmitting  to  his  authority  ;  and 
therefore  the  adion  is  now  complete,  and  terminates  with 
the  Odyffey. 
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With  dreadful  fhouts  Ulyffes  pour'd  along, 

Swi-ft  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  Hrong. 

But  Jove's  red  arm  the  burning  thunder  aims  ; 

Before  Minerva  fliot  the  livid  fiaraes  ; 

Blazing  thy  fell,  and  at  her  feet  expir'd  :  62  j 

Then  (lopt  the  goddefs,  treniuled,  and  retired. 

Defcended  from  the  gods  !  Uly/Tes,  ceiifc  ; 
0^^end  not  Jove :  obey,  and  give  the  peace. 

So  Pallas  fpoke  :  The  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obey'd.     The  virgin -feed  of  Jove,  639 

In  Mentor's  form,  confirmM  the  full  accord, 
**  And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 

V.  650. The  virgin-feed  of  J'cvSi 

In  Mentor's  form^  confirm'' d  the  full  accord.^ 
The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  no  more  than  this,  when 
ilript  of  its  poetical  ornaments  :  Mentor,  a  perfon  of  great 
wifdom,  ZiSts  as  a  mediator  between  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jeds,  he  regulates  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  ratifies  it 
with  facrifices  to  the  gods  ;  this  being  an  act  of  wifdom, 
poetry  afcribes  it  to  Minerva. 

I  mafl  obferve  with  what  dignity  Homer  concludes  the 
OdyfTey  :  to  honour  his  hero,  he  introduces  two  deities, 
Jupiter  and  Pal'las,  who  intered  themfelves  in  his  canfe  : 
he  then  paints  Ulyfles  in  the  boldeft  colours,  as  he  ruflics 
upon  the  enemy  with  the  utmofi:  intrepidity,  and  his  cou- 
rage is  fo  ungovernable,  that  Jupiter  is  forced  to  reflrain 
it  with  his  thunder.  It  is  ufual  for  orators  to  referve 
the  (Irongefl  arguments  for  the  conclufion,  that  they  may 
leave  them  frcfli  upon  the  reader's  memory  ;  Homer  uf^ 
the  fame  condudl:,  he  reprefcnts  his  hero  in  all  his  terror, 
he  fliev/s  him  to  be  irrefidible,  and  by  this  method  leaves 
us  fully  pofTefl  with  a  noble  idea  of  his  magnanimity. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  end  of  the  alli- 
en of  the  Odyfiey  is  the  re-edablifliraent  of  UlyfTes  in  full 
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peace  and  tranquillity,  this  is  not  effe^^ed  till  the  defeat 
of  the  fuitors  friends  :  and  therefore  if  the  poet  had  con- 
cluded before  this  event,  the  OdyfTey  had  been  imper- 
fcO:.  Jt  was  neceil'ary  that  the  reader  fhoald  not  only  be 
informed  of  the  return  of  Ulyffes  to  his  country,  and  the 
"punifliment  of  the  fuitors,  but  of  his  re-edablifliment  by  a 
peaceful  pofleffion  of  his  regal  authority;  which  is  not 
executed,  till  thefe  lafl  difoiders  raifed  by  Eupithes  are 
fettled  by  the  vidory  of  Ulyffes,  and' therefore  this  is  the 
natural- conclufion  of  the  adion. 

This  book  opens  with  the  morning,  and  ends  before 
ni«ht,  fo  that  the  whole  ftory  of  the  OdyfTey  is  compre- 
hended in  the  compafs  of  one  and  forty  days,  Monfieur 
Dacier  upon  Ari'totle  remarks,  tliat  an -epic  poem  ought 
not  to  be  too  long :  we  fliould  be  able  to  retain  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  it  at  once' in  our  memory  :  if  we  lofethe 
idea  of  the  beginnin'^  when  we  come  to  the  conclufion,  it 
is  an  argument  that  it  is  of  too  large  an  extent,  and  its 
length  deftroys  its  beauty.  What  Icems  to  favour  this 
deciiion  is,  that  the  jEn<»id,  llls>d,  and  OdyiTey  are  con- 
foniial>l«  to  this  rule  of  Ariftotle,  and  every  one  of  thofe 
poems  may  be  read  in  the  cempafs  of  a  fingle-dsy. 

I  havcfncw  gone  through  the  col-Iedions  upon  the  O- 

dvflevj  and'laid  to<xether  what  occuned  moft'reraarkabfe 

-  -  in  this  excellent  poem.  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  thefe 

remarks  free  from  faults ,  norfodiGngenuousas  not  to  cob- 

•fefs  them  :   all  writers  have  occafion  for  indulgence,  and 

-thofe  mo(t  who  leafl-  acknowledge  it.     1  have  fometimes 

ufed  madam  Dacier  as  (he  has  done  others,  in  tranfcrib- 

ing  fome  of  her  remarks  without  particjlu'izing  them ; 

but  indeed  it  was  through  inadvertency   only  that  her 

-name  is  fomeiiracs  omitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  note.    If 

my  performance  has  merit,  either  in  thefe,  or  in  my  pait 

of  the  tranflation  (namely  in  the  fixth,  eleventh,  and  eigh' 

teenth  books)  it  is  but  jud  to  attribute  it  to  the  judgment 

and  care  of  Mr.  Pope,  by  whofe  Iiand  every  fbeet  was 

corrected.     His  other,  and  much  uioie  able  alliilaat,  was 

Vol.  IV.  Z 
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Mr.  Fenton,  in  the  fourth  and  the  twentreth  books.  It 
was  our  particalar  requeft,  that  cur  feveral  parts  might 
not  be  made  known  to  the  world  till  the  end  of  it:  and 
it  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  diftinguifliecl 
from  his,  we  ought  to  be  the  lefs  vain,  fince  the  refem- 
blance  progceds  much  lefs  from  our  diligence  and  ftudy  to 
copy  his  manner,  than  from  his  own  daily  revifal  and  cor- 
redion.  The  mod  experienced  painters  will  not  wonder 
at  this,  who  very  well  know,  that  no  critic  can  pronounce 
even  of  the  pieces  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  which  have, 
or  which  have  not,  been  worked  upon  by  thofe  of  their 
fchool  ?  when  the  fame  mafter's  hand  has  dire«51ed  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  reduced  it  to  one  character  and 
colouring,  gone  over  the  feveral  parts,  and  given  to  each 
their  finifhing. 

I  fnufl  not  conclude,  without  declaring  our  mutual  fa« 
tisfadion  in  Mr.  Pope's  acceptance  of  our  beft  endeavours, 
which  have  contributed  at  lead  to  his  more  fpeedy  execu- 
tiort  q£  this  great  undertaking.  If  ever  my  name  be  num- 
bered with  the  learned,  I  mafl  afcribe  it  to  his  friendships 
in  tranfmitting  it  to  po^erity  by  a  participation  in  his  la- 
bours. May  the  fenfe  I  have,  of  this,  and  other  inflances 
of  that  friendihip,  be  known  as  long  as  his  name  will 
caufe  mine  to  Ia(t  !  and  may  I  to  this  eltti  be  permitted, 
at  the  conclufion  of  a  work  which  is  a  kind  of  monument 
of  his  partiality  to  me,  to  place  the  following  lines,  as  aa 
Infcription  naemorhil  c^iti 
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LET  vulgar  fouls  triumphal  arches  raife. 
Or  fpeaking  marbles  to  record  their  praife  : 
And  piaure  (to  the  voice  of  fame  unknown) 
The  mimic  feature  on  the  breathing  ftone  ; 
Mere  aiortals  !  fuhjea  to  death's  total  fway. 
Reptiles  of  earth,  and  beings  of  a  day  ! 

'Tis  thine,  on  ev'ry  heart  to  grave  thy  praife, 
A  monument  which  worth  alone  can  raife : 
Sure  to  furvive,  when  time  ftiall  whelm  in  dud 
The  arch,  the  marble,  and  the  mimic  bu(t : 
Nor  till  the  volumes  of  the  expanded  f]<y 
Blaze  in  one  flame,  (halt  thou  and  Homer  die  : 
Then  fink  together,  in  the  world's  lad  fires. 
What  heav*n  created,  and  what  heav'n  infpires. 
If  ought  on  earth,  when  once  this  breath  is  fled. 
With  human  tranfport  touch  the  mighty  dead : 
Shakefpear,  rejoice  :  his  hand  thy  page  refines ; 
Mow  ev'ry  fcene  with  native  brightnefs  fliines ; 
Juft  to  thy  fame,  he  gives  thy  genuine  thought ; 
So  Tully  polifli'd  what  Lucretius  wrote ; 
Prun'd  by  his  care,  thy  lawrels  loftier  grow. 
And  bloom  afrelh  on  thy  immortal  brow. 

Thus  when  thy  draughts,  O  Raphael !  time  Invades, 
And  the  bold  figure  from  the  canvafs  fades, 
A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art ; 
Tranfported  we  furvey  the  dubious  ftrife. 
While  each  fair  image  darts  again  to  life. 

How  long,  untun'd,  had  Homer's  facred  lyre, 
Jari*d  grating  difcord,  all  exun<Sl  his  fire  f 

Z  2 
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This  you  beheld;  and  taught  by  heav'n  to  fing, 

Call'd  the  loud  mufic  from  the  founding  ftring ; 

Now  wak'd  from  flumbers  of  three  thoufand  years. 

Once  more  Achilles  in  dread  pomp  appears, 

Tow'rs  o'er,  the  field  of  death ;  as  fierce  he  turns. 

Keen  flafli  his  arms,  and  all  the  hero  bums ; 

With  martial  ftalk,  and  mort  than  mortal  mighty 

He  ftrides  along,  and  meets  the  gods  in  fight : 

Then  the  pale  Titans,  chain'd  on  burning  floor?, 

Start  at  the  din  that  rends  th'  infernal  fhores ; 

Tremble  the  tow'rs  of  hea?'n,  earth  rocks  her  coaffe^ 

And  gloomy  Pluto  fhak-es  with  all  his  ghof^s. 

To  ev'ry  theme  refponds  thy  various  lay ; 

Here  rowls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play ; 

Sonorojs  as  the  ftorm  thy  numbers  rife, 

Tofs  the  wild  waves,  and  thur.der  in  the  fides  j 

Or  fofter  than  a  yielding  virgios  figh, 

Then  gentle  breezes  breathe  av/ay  and  die. 

Thus,  like  the  radiant  god  who  fhades  the  day. 

Yea  paint  the  vale,  or  gild  the  azure  way ; 

And  while  with  ev'ry  tljeme  the  verfe  complies. 

Sink  without  groveling,  without  raHincfs  rife. 

Proceed',  great  bard !  awake  th'  harmonious  (Irlngv 
Be  ours  all  Homer  !  ftill  UlyfTes  fing. 
How  long*  that  hero,  by  nnfidlful  handr?, 
Stript  of  his  robes,  a  beggar  trod  our  lands ! ' 
Such  as  he  wander'd  o'er  his  native  coad. 
Shrunk  by  the  wand,  and  all  the  v/arrlor  lo(t  ; 

*  OdyfTey,  lib.  i6. 
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0*&r  his  fraooth  (kin  a  bark  of  wriDkles  fpread  j 

Old  age  difgrac'd  the  honours  of  his  head ; 

'Nor  longer  in  his  heavy  eye -ball  fhin'd 

The  glance  divine,  forth  beaming  from  the  mirid* 

But  you,  hke  Pallas,  ev'ry  limb  infold 

With  royal  robes,  and  bid  him  (hine  in  gold  ; 

Touch'd  by  your  hand  his  manly  frame  improves 

With  grace  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves. 

Ev'n  I,  the  meaneft  of  the  mufes  train, 
Inflam*d  by  thee,  attempt  a  nobler  ftrain ; 
Advent'rous  waken  the  Maeonian  lyre, 
Tun'd  by  your  hand,  and  fing  as  you  infpire  i 
So  arm'd  by  great  Achilles  for  the  fight, 
Patroclus  conquer'd  in  Achilles'  right ; 
Like  theirs,  our  friendship  1  and  1  boaft  my  name 
To  thine  united For  thy  FriendJ}jip''s  Fame, 

This  labour  part,  of  heavenly  fubjedls  fing. 
While  hov'ring  angels  liften  on  the  wing, 
To  hear  from  earth  fuch  heart- felt  raptures  rife. 
As  when  they  fing,  f  ufpended  hold  the  fliies  : 
Or  nobly  rifing  in  fair  virtue's  caufe, 
Fron?  thy  own  life  tranfcribe  th'  unerring  laws  : 
Teach  a  bad  world  beneath  her  fway  to  bend  ; 
To  verfe  like  thine  fierce  lavages  attend. 
And  men  more  fierce :  when  Orpheus  tunes  tlie  lay, 
Ev'n  fiends  relenting  hear  their  rage  away. 


W.  BR  O  0  M  E, 
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By  Mr.  P  O  P  E. 


1C  A  N  NO  T  diTmifs  this  work  without  a  few  obfcr- 
vations  on  the  true  charafter  and  ftile  of  it  Who° 
ever  reads  the  Odyfley  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad  expc6t- 
ing  to  find  it  of  the  fame  character,  or  of  the  fame  fort  of 
Ipirit,  will  be  grievoufly  deceived,  and  err  againfl  the  firil 
principle  of  criticifm,  which  is  to  confider  the  nature  of 
the  piece,  and  the  intent  of  its  author.  The  OdyfTey  is 
a  moral  and  political  work,  indruflive  to  all  degrees  of 
men,  and  filled  with  images,  examples,  and  precepts,  of 
civil  and  domeftic  life.     Homer  is  here  a  perfon 

^ui  didicity^2Xxv3^  quiddebeai,  et  ^uid^imch, 
^uo  fit  ainore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et  hofpes  ? 
^i  quid  Jit  pulchrum,  ^w;Vturpe,  ^a/V/ utile,  quid  now, 
Plenius  et  mihus  Chryfippo  et  C rant  ore  dieit. 

The  Odyfley  is  the  reverfe  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral^fuhjeSli 
manner,  znd /rile  i  to  which  it  has  bo  fort  of  relation,  but 
as  the  ftory  happens  to  follow  in  order  of  time,  and  as 
ibme  of  the  fame  perfons  are  a<5bor3  in  it.  Yet  from  this 
incidental  connexion  many-  have  been  milled  to  regard  it 
as  a  continuation  or  fecond  part,  and  thence  to  expedl  a 
parity  of  charader  inconfiftent  with  its  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  common  reader  fhould  fall  in* 
to  this  miftake,  when  fo  great  a  critic  as  Longinus-feems 
BOt  wholly  free  from  it.  Although  what, he  has  faid,  has 
been  generally  underftood  to  import  a  feverer  cenfure  of 
the  Odyfley  than  it  really  does,  if  we  confider  the  oecaC- 
on  on  which  it  is  introduced,  and  the  circumftances  to 
which  it  is  confined. 

*  The  OdyflTey,  fays  he,  is  an  inflance,  how  natural  it 
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is  to  a  great  genius,  when  it  begins  to  grow  old  and  de- 
cline, to  delight  itfelf  in  narrations  and  fables.  For,  that 
Homer  compofed  the  Odyfley  after  the  Iliad,  many 
proofs  may  be  given,  etc.  From  hence,  in  my  ju:lgnient, 
it  proceeds,  that  as  the  Iliad  was  written  while  his  fpirit 
was  in  its  greatcft  vigour,  the  whole  ftru<a:ure  of  that 
work  is  dramatic  and  full  of  adion  ;  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  the  Odyfley  is  employed  in  narration,  which  is 
the  tafte  of  old  age  ;  fo  that  in  this  latter  piece  we  may 
compare  him  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame 
greatnefs,  but  not  the  fame  ardor,  or  force.  He  fpeaks 
not  in  the  fame  ftrain  •  we  fee  no  more  that  fublime  of 
the  iliad  which  marches  on  with  a  conftant  pace,  with- 
out ever  being  flopped,  or  retarded  :  there  appears  no 
more  that  hurry,  and  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and 
paflions,  pouring  one  after  another :  there  is  no  more 
the  fame  fury,  or  the  fame  volubility  of  didion,  fo  fuit- 
able  to  a6lion,  and  all  along  drawing  in  fuch  innumera- 
ble images  of  nature.  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  is 
always  great,  even  when  he  ebbs  and  retires;  even  when 
he  is  }oweft  and  lofes  himfelf  molt  in  narrations  and  in- 
credible fifHons :  as  inftances  of  this,  we  cannot  for- 
get  the  defcriptions  oftempefls.  the  adventures  of  Ulyf- 
fes  with  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others.     But  though 

all  this  be  age,  it  is  the  age  of  Homer And  it  may 

be  faid,  for  the  credit  of  thefe  fidlons,  that  they  are 

beautiful  dreams ^  or,  if  you  wilh  the  dreams  of  Jw^ 

piter  hlmfelf     I  fpoke  of  the  OdyfTey  only,  to  fhow, 

that  the  greateft  poets,  when  their  genius  wants  ftrengtl^ 

and  warmth  for  the  pathetic,  for  the  raofV  part  employ 

themfelves  in  painting  the  manners.     This  Homer  has 

done,  in  charadterizing  the  fuitors,  and  defcribing  their 

way  of  life  ;  which  is  properly  a  branch  of  comedy  whole 

peculiar  bufinefs  it  is  to  reprefent  the  manners  of  men.* 

We  muft  firft  obferve,  it  is  the  fublime  of  which  Lon- 

ginus  b  writing :   That,  and  not  the  nature  of  Homer's 

poem,  is  his  fubje^t.     After  having  highly  extolled  the 

fublimity  and  fire  of  the  Iliad,  he  juftly  obferves  the  O- 
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dyfTey  to  have  lefs  of  thofe  qualities,  and  to  turn  more  on 
the  fide  of  moral,  and  reflexions  on  human  life.  Nor  is 
it  his  bufinefs  here  to  determine,  whether  the  elevated 
fpirit  of  the  one,  or  xh^juj}  moral  oi  the  other,  be  the 
greater  excellence  in  itfslf. 

Secondiy,  that  fire  and  fury  of  which  he  is  fpeaking, 
cannot  well  be  meant  of  the  general  fpirit  and  infpiration 
which  is  to  run  through  a  whole  epic  poem,  but  of  that 
particular  warmth  and  impetuofity  necefTary  in  fome  parte, 
to  image  or  reprefent  a<5^ions  or  paiTions,  of  bafle,  tumult, 
and  violence.  It  is  on  occafion  of  citing  fome  fuch  par- 
ticular paffages  in  Homer,  that  Longinus  breaks  into  this 
reflexion  ;  which  feems  to  determine  his  meaning  chiefly 
to  that  fenfe. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  affirms  the  Odyfley  to  have  lefs 
fiiblimlty  and  fire  than  the  Iliad,  bat  he  does  not  fay  it 
wants  the  fublime,  or  wants  £rc.  He  affirms  it  to  be  nar- 
rative, but  not  that  the  narration  is  defeiftive.  He  affirms 
it  to  abound  in  fi<5tions,  not  that  thofe  fi6^ions  are  ill  in- 
vented, or  ill  executed.  He  affirms  it  to  be  nice,  and  par- 
ticular in  painting  the  manners,  but  not  that  thofe  man- 
ners are  ill  painted.  If  Homer  has  fully  in  thefe  points, 
accompliflied  his  own  defign,  and  done  all  that  the  nature 
of  his  poem  demanded  or  allowed,  it  {^ill  remains  perfed 
in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a  raafterpiece  as  the  Iliad. 

The  amosnt  of  this  paffage  is  this ;  that  in  his  own 
particular  tade,  and  with  refpecSt  to  the  Sublime,  Lon^jinus 
preferred  the  Iliad :  and  becaufe  the  Odyfley  was  lefs  a^^ive 
andlofty,  he  judged  it  the  work  of  the  old-age  of  riomer. 

if  this  opinion  be  true,  it  will  only  prov€,  that  Homer^3 
age  raight'determine  him  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeft,  not 
that  it  afte(5led  him  in  the  execution  of  it :  and  that  which 
would  be  a  very  wrong  inftance  to  prove  the  decay  of  his- 
imagination,  is  a  very  good  one  to  evince  the  (Irength  of  his- 
judgment.  For,  had  he,  as  madam  Dacier  obferves,  com- 
pofed  the  ( >dyfrey  in  his  youth,  and  the  Iliad  in  his  age, 
both  muft  in  rcaibn  have  been  exadly  the  fame  as  they 
BOW  ftand.     To  blame  Homer  for  his  choice  of  fuch  i 
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fubjedl,  as  did  not  admit  the  fame  incidents,  and  the  Htme 
pomp  of  flile  as  his  former  ;  is  to  take  oJfence  at  too  much 
variety,  and  to  imagine,  that  when  a  man  has  written  one 
good  thing,  he  rauft  ever  after  only  copy  himfelf. 

The  Battle  cf  Conjiant'ine^ and  the  School  of  Athenr, 
are  both  pieces  of  Raphael :  ihali  we  cenfure  the  fchoo! 
of  Athens  as  faulty,  becaufe  it  has  not  the  fury  and  fire  of 
the  other  ?  or  {hall  we  fay,  that  Raphael  was  grown  grave 
and  old,  becaufe  he  chofe  to  reprefent  the  manners  of  old 
men  and  philofophers  ?  There  is  all  the  lilence,  tranquil- 
lity, and  compofure  in  the  one,  and  all  the  warmth,  hurry, 
and  tumult  in  the  other,  which  the  fubjetfb  of  either  re- 
quired :  both  of  them  had  been  Imperfeifl,  if  they  had  not 
been  as  they  are.  And  let  the  painter  or  poet  be  young 
or  old,  who  defigns  and  performs  in  this  manner,  it  proves 
him  to  have  made  the  piece  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  was 
mafternot  only  of  his  art,  but  of  his  difcretion.* 

Ariftotle  makes  no  fuch  diftincfllon  between  the  two 
poems:  he  conflantly  cites  them  with  equal  praife  and 
draws  the  rules  and  examples  of  epic  writing  equally  ironj 
both.  But  it  is  rather  to  the  Odyfley  that  Horace  glvei 
the  preference,  in  the  epifUe  to  Lollius,  and  in  the  Art  of 
Poetry.  It  is  remakable  how  oppofite  his  opinion  Is  to  that 
of  Longlnus  ;  and  that  the  particulars  he  chufes  to  extol, 
are  thofe  xtxy  fi^ifins  and  pi(flares  of  the  manner  i  which 
the  other  feems  leafi  to  approve.  Thofe  fables  r.nd  man- 
ners are  of  the  very  efl'ence  of  the  work  :  but  even  with- 
out that  regard,  the  fables  themfelvcs  have  both  more 
invention  and  more  inftrudlon,  and  the  manners  more  moral 
and  example,  than  thofe  of  the  Iliad, 

In  fome  points,  and  thofe  the  mod  eflential  to  the  epic 
poem,  the  OdyfTey  is  confeffed  to  excel  the  Iliad;  and 
principally  in  the  great  end  of  it,  the  Moral.  The  condu6i:, 
turn,  and  difpofitlon  of  the  Fable  is  alfo  what  the  critics 
allow  to  be  the  better  model  for  epic  writers  to  follow : 
accordingly  we  find  much  more  of  the  caft  of  this  poem 
than  of  the  other  in  the  i^ineid,  and  (what  next  to  that  is 
perhaps  the  greatefs  example)  in  tlie  Telemachus.  In  the 
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manners,  it  is  no  way  inferior :  Longinns  is  fo  far  from 
finding  any  defeat  in  thefe,  that  he  rather  taxes  Homer 
with  painting  them  too  miniftely.  As  to  the  Narrations," 
although  they  are  more  numerous  as  the  occafions  are  more 
frequent,  yet  they  carry  no  more  the  marks  of  old-age, 
and  are  neither  more  prolix  nor  more  circumflantlal,  than 
the  converfations  and  dialogues  of  the  Iliad.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  length  of  thofe  of  Phoenix  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
of  Neftor  in  the  eleventh  (which  may  be  thought  in  com- 
pliance to  their  charaders)  thofe  of  Glaucus  in  the  fixth, 
of  .^neas  in  the  twentieth,  and  fome  others,  mufl  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  any  in  the  whole  OdyfTey.  And  that  the 
propriety  of  ftile,  and  the  numbers,  in  the  narrations  of 
each  are  equal,  will  appear  to  any  who  compare  them. 

To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of  Ho- 
mer had  fuffered  any  decay  ;  we  muft  confider,  in  both  his 
poems,  ftieh  parts  as  are  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  will  bear 
comparifon.  And  it  is  certain  we  fhall  find  in  each,  the 
fame  vivacity  and  fecundity  of  invention,  the  fame  life  and 
iir£2gth  of  imaging  and  colouring,  the  parricular  defcrip- 
tions  as  highly  painted,  the  figttres  as  bold,  the  metaphors 
as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as  harmonious  and  as  various. 
The  OdyfTey  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  poetry  :  the  ftream 
is  not  the  lefs  fall,  for  being  gentle  j  though  it  is  true  (when 
v/e  fpeak  only  with  regard  to  the  Sublime)  that  a  river, 
foaming  and  thundering  in  cataradls,  from  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, is  what  more  flrikes,  amazes,  and  fills  the  mind, 
than  the  fame  body  of  water,  flowing  afterwards  through 
peaceful  vales  and  agreeable  fcenes  of  paflurage. 

The  OdyfTey,  as  I  have  before  faid,  ought  to  be  confl- 
dered  according  to  its  own  nature  and  defign,  not  v/idi  an 
eye  to  the  Iliad.  To  cenfure  Komer  becaufe  it  is  unlike 
v/hat  it  was  never  meant  to  refemble,  is,  as  if  a  gardiner 
%vho  had  purpofely  cultivated  two  beautiful  trees  of  con- 
trary natures,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  fldll  in  the  feveral  kinds, 
fhould  be  blamed  for  not  bringing  them  into  pairs  ;  when 
in  root,  ftem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each  was  fo  entirely  dif- 
ferent, tliat  one  mufl  have  been  fpoilsd  in  the  endeavour 
to  match  the  other. 
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Longinus,  who  faw  this  poem  was  pctrtly  of  the  nature 
of  comedy y  ought  not,  for  that  very  feafon,  to  have  con- 
fidered  it  with  a  view  to  the -Iliad.  How  little  any  fuch 
refemblance  was  the  intention  of  Homer,'may  appear  from 
hence,  that  although  the  charailer  of  Ulyfles  th^re  was  al- 
r£ady  drawn,  yet  iiere  he  -purpofely  tarns  to  another  fide 
of  it,  and  (hows  him  not  in  that  fall  light  of  glory  but  in 
the  fhade  of  common  life,  v/Iih  a  mixture  of  fuch  quali- 
ties as  ate  requifite  to  all  the  lowell  accidents  of  it,  (Irag- 
gling  with  misfortunes,  and  on  a  level  with  the  meaneft  of 
mankind.  As  for  the  other  perfons,  none  of  them  are  a- 
bove  what  we  call  the  higher  comedy  ;  Galypfo,  though 
a  fToddefs,  is  a  charader  of  intrigue ;  the  fuitors  yet  more 
approaching  to  it ;  the  Phccacians  are  of  the  fame  calt;  the 
Cyclops,  Melanthius,  and  Irus,  defcend  even  to  droll  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  fcenes  that  appear  throughout,  arc  gene- 
rally of  the  comic  kind  ;  banquets,  ravels,  §Kirts,  ioves, 
and  the  purfuit  of  a  woman. 

From  the  nature  of  the  poem,  we  fliall  form  an  idea  of 
the  Stile,  The  diclion  is  to  follow  the  ima^cSj  and  to  tak-« 
its  colour  frofll  the  complexion  of  the  thoughts.  Accord- 
in-^ly  the  OdyfTey  is  not  always  clutlied  in  the  majefty  of 
verfe  proper  to  tragedy,  but  fometimcs  defcend?  into  the 
plainer  narrative,  and  fometimes  even  to  that  familiar 
dialogue  efiential  to  x:omedy.  Hosvever,  where  it  can- 
not fupport  a  fublimity,  It  always  preferves  a  dignity,  or 
£tt  leaft  a  propriety. 

There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  eafy,  pure,  perfpicuous  de- 
fcriotior.  even  of  a  lov/  adion.  There  are  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil;  and  peiliaps 
thole  natural  parages  av€  not  the  leafl:  pleafing  of  their 
works.  It  is  often  the  fame  in  HKbry,  where  the  repre- 
fentati&ns  of  common,  or  even  domelllc  things,  in  clear, 
plain,  and  natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make  the 
livelieO;  impreffion  on  the  reader. 

The  queftlon  is,  how  far  a  poet,  in  purfuing  the  de^ 
fcriptioa  or  image  of  an  aiftlon,  can  attach  himf.;lf  to  little 
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dnumflances,  without  vulgarity  or  trifling  ?  what  parti- 
cabrs  are  proper,  and  enliven  the  image  ;  or  what  are  Im- 
pertinent, and  clog  it?  In  this  matter  painting  is  to  be 
confiiked,  and  the  whole  regard  had  to  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  which  contribute  to  form  a  full,  -and  yet  not  a  confufed, 
idea  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  are  of  vail  fervlce  to  this  efled,  and  the  right 
ufe  af  thefe  Is  often  th^  only  expedient  to  render  the  nar- 
ration poetical. 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  dldlnguifh  when  to 
fpeak  fimply,  and  when  figuratively  :  but  whenever  the 
poet  Is  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his  fubjed",  to  defcend  to 
the  lower  manner  of  writing,  an  elevated  (Hie  would  be 
alVefted,  aud  therefore  ridiculous  ;  and  the  more  he  was 
forced  upon  figures  and  metaohors  to  avoid  that  lownefs, 
the  more  the  Image  would  be  broken,  and  confequently 
obfcur-e. 

One  may  add,  that  the  ufe  of  the  grand  fllle  on  little 
fubjecfls,  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  fort  of  tranfgrefiion 
againft  the  rules  of  proportion  and  mechanics  :  It  Is  ufing  a 
vaft  force  to  lift  a  feather, 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  l>ead.  It  will  be  found  a 
juft  obfervatlon,  that  the  /ooy  a^liom  of  life  cannot  be  put 
into  a  figurative  (Hie  without  being  ridiculous  ;  but  things 
natural  can.  Metaphors  raife  the  latter  Into  dignity,  as 
v/e  fee  In  the  Georgics ;  but  throw  the  former  Into  ridi- 
cule, as  In  die  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be  ac- 
counted for :  laughter  Implies  cenfure  ;  inanimate  and  ir- 
rational beings  are  not  objects  of  cenfure  ;  therefore  thefe 
raay  be  elevated  as  much  as  you  pkafe,  and  no  ridicule 
follows :  but  when  rational  beings  are  reprcfented  above 
their  real  charaders,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  art,  becaufe 
it  is  vicious  in  morality.  The  Bees  xa  Virgil,  were  they 
rational  beings,  would  be  ridiculous  by  having  their  anions 
and  manners  reprefented  on  a  level  with  creatures  fo  fu- 
perior  as  men ;  fince  it  would  imply  folly  or  pride,  which 
are  the  proper  objedls  of  ridicule. 

The  ufe  of  pompous  exprefHon  for  low  adions  or 

Vol.  IV.  A  a 
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thoughts  is  the  true  fuhlime  of  Don  C^ixote.  How  far 
unfit  it  is  for  epic  poetry,  appears  in  its  being  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  mock  epic.  It  is  fo  far  from  being  the  Su- 
blime of  tragedy,  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  all  bombaft: ;  when 
poets,  infiead  of  being,  as  they  imagine,  conflantly  lofty,  on- 
ly preserve  throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fuftian  :  that 
continued  fvvell  of  language  (which  runs  indifcrimlnately 
even  through  their  loweft  characters,  and  rattles  like  fome 
mightinefs  of  meaning  in  the  indifferent  fubje(fts)  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  perpetual  elevation  of  tone  which  the  play- 
ers have  learned  from  it;  and  which  is  not  fpeaking,  but 
Tocifcrating, 

There  is  ftill  more  rcafbn  for  a  variation  of  ftile  m  epic 
poetry  than  in  tragic,  to  diftinguifli  between  that  language 
of  the  gods  proper  to  the  mufe  whofings,  and  is  infpired; 
and  that  of  7nen  who  are  introduced  fpeaking  only  accord- 
ing to  nature.  Farther,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference 
of  ftile  obferved  in  the  fpeeches  of  human  perfons,  and 
thofe  of  deities ;  and  again,  ir  thofe  which  may  be  called 
fet  harangues,  or  orations,  and  thofe  which  are  only  con- 
verfation,  or  dialogue.  Homer  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  any  other  poet :  what  Virgil  docs  by  two  or  three 
words  of  narration,  Homer  dill  performs  by  fpeeches  i  not 
only  replies,  but  even  rejoinders  are  frequent  in  him,  a 
pra^ice  almofl  unknown  to  Virgil.  This  renders  his 
poems  more  animated,  but  lefs  grave  and  majeftic  ;  and 
confequently  neceffitates  the  frequent  ufe  of  a  lower  ftile. 
The  writers  of  tragedy  ly  under  the  fame  neceflrty,  if  they 
would  copy  nature :  whereas  that  painted  and  poetical 
di(5tion  v/hich  they  perpetually  ufe,  v/ould  be  improper  e- 
ven  in  orations  defigned  to  move  with  all  the  arts  of  rheto- 
ric :  this  is  plain  from  the  pra6tice  of  Demodhenes  and 
Cicero ;  and  Virgil  in  thofe  of  Drances  and  Turnus  gives 
an  eminent  example,  how  far  removed  the  ftile  of  them 
ought  to  be  from  fuch  an  excefs  of  figures  and  ornaments  : 
which  indeed  fits  only  that  language  of  the  gods  we  hav  e 
been  fpeaking  of,  or  that  of  a  mufe  under  infpiration. 

To  read  through  a  whole  work  in  this  drain,  is  like 
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travelling  all  along  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  which  is  not 
half  fo  agreeable  as  fometimes  gradually  to  rife,  and  fome- 
tinies  gently  to  defcend,  as  the  way  leads,  and  as  the  end 
of  the  journey  direds. 

Indeed  the  true  reafon  that  fo  few  poets  have  imitated 
Homer  in  thefe  lower  parts,  has  been  the  extreme  difhcul- 
ty  of  preferving  that  mixture  of  eafe  and  dignity  eiTential 
to  them.  For  it  is  as  liard  for  an  epic  poem  to  ftoop  to 
the  narrative  with  fuccefs,  as  for  a  prince  to  defcend  to  be 
familiar,  with  diminution  to  his  greatnefs. 

The  fublime  (lile  is  more  ealily  counterfeited  than  the 
natural;  fomething  that  palles  for  it,  or  founds  Hke  it,  is 
common  in  all  falfe  writers  :  but  nature,  purity,  perfpicui- 
ty,  and  fimpjicity,  never  walk  in  the  clouds  ;  they  are  ob- 
vious to  all  capacities  ^  and  where  they  are  not  evident, 
they  do  not  exift. 

The  mofl  plain  narration  not  only  admits  of  thefe,  and 
of  harniony  (which  are  all  the  <jualities  of  ftile)  but  it  re« 
quires  every  one  of  them  to  render  it  pleafing.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  pretends  to  {hare  of  the  fublime,  may 
pafs  notwithflanding  any  defeats  in  the  reft,  nay,  fometimes 
without  any  of  them,  and  gain  the  admiration  of  all  ordi* 
Dary  readers. 

Homer,  in  his  lowed  narrations  or  fpeeche?,  is  ever  eafy, 
Sowing,  copious,  clear,  and  harmonious.  He  fhows  not 
lefs  invention,  in  aifembling  the  humbler,  than  the  great- 
er, thoughts  and  images ;  nor  lefs  judgment,  in  proportion* 
tng  the  ftile  and  the  verfification  to  thefe  than  to  the  o* 
ther.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  fame  genius  that 
foared  the  hlghell,  and  from  whom  the  greateft  models  of 
the  Sublime  are  derived,  was  alfo  he  who  (looped  the  low 
eft,  and  gave  to  the  limple  narrative  its  utmoft  perfedlion. 
Which  of  thefe  was  the  harder  taflc  to  Homer  himfelf,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  to  his  tranflator,  I  can 
affirm,  (however  unequal  all  his  imitations  muft  be)  that 
of  the  latter  has  been  much  the  more  difficult. 

Whoever  expe(5ls  here  the  fame  pomp  of  verfe,  and  the 
fame  oroamentsbf  di<^ioni  as  In  the  Iliad;  he  will>  and  he 
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ought  to  be  difappcinted.  Were  the  original  othenvife, 
it  had  been  an  offence  againfl:  nature ;  and  were  the  tran- 
fiation  fo,  it  were  an  offence  again(t  Homer,  which  is  the 
fkme  thing. 

It  mufl:  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  majelly  and  harmony 
in  the  Greek  language  which  greatly  contribute  to  devate 
and  fupport  the  narration.  But  I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that 
this  is  an  advantage  grown  upon  the  language  fmce  Ho- 
mer*s  time  ;  for  things  are  removed  from  vulgarity  by  be* 
ing  out  of  ufe  :  and  if  the  words  we  could  find  in  any  pre- 
fent  language  were  equally  fonorous  or  mufical  in  them- 
felves,  they  would  flill  appear  lefs  poetical  and  uncommon 
than  thofe  of  a  dead  one,  from  this  only  circumftance,  of 
being  in  every  man's  mouth.  I  may  add  to  this  another 
difadvantage  to  a  tranilator,  from  a  different  caufe  :  Ho- 
mer feems  to  have  taken  upon  him  the  charader  of  an 
hiftorian,  antiquary,  divine,  and  profelTor  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  ;  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  one  or  other  of  thefe  charadlers 
he  defcends  into  many  particularities,  v/hich  as  a  poet  on* 
ly  perhaps  he  would  have  avoided.  Ail  thefe  ought  to  be 
preferved  by  a  faithful  tranfiator,  who,  in  fome  meafure, 
takes  the  place  of  Homer  ;  and  all  that  can  be  expeded 
from  him  is  to  make  them  as  poetical  as  the  fubjedl  will 
bear.  Many  arts  therefore  are  requifite  to  fupply  thefe 
difadvantages,  in  order  to  dignify  and  folemnize  thefe 
plainer  parts,  v^hich  hardly  admit  of  any  poetical  orna- 
inen;3. 

Some  ufe  has  been,  made  to  this  end,  of  the  (lileof  Mil- 
ton. A  ju(l  and  moderate  mixture  of  old  v/ords  may 
have  an  effed  like  the  worlang  old  abbey  (tones  into  a. 
building,  which  I  have  fometimes  feen,  to  give  a  kind  of 
venerable  air,  and  yet  not  deftroy  the  neatnefs,  elegance, 
and  equality  requifite  to  a  new  work. ;  I  mean  without 
rendering,  it  too  unfamiliar,  or  remote  from  the  prefent 
purity  of  writing,  or  from  that  eafe  and  fmoothnefs 
v/hich  ought  always  to  accompany  narration  or  dialogue. 
In  reading  a  flile  judicioufly  antiquated,  one  finds  a  plea- 
fare  not  unlike  that  of  travelling  on  an  old  Roman  way : 
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But  then  the  road  muft  be  as  good,  as  the  way  is  antient ; 
the  (tile  muft  be  fuch  in  which  we  may  evenly  proceed, 
without  being  put  to  fhort  ftops  by  fudden  abruptnefles, 
or  puzzled  by  frequent  turnings  and  tranfpofitions :  no 
man  delights  in  furrows  and  (tumbling-blocks :  and  let 
our  love  to  antiquity  be  ever  fo  great,  a  fine  ruin  is  one 
thing,  and  a  heap  of  rubbifh  another.     The  imitators  of 
Milton,  like  moft  imitators,  are  not  copies  but  caricaturas 
of  their  original ;    they  are  a  hundred  times  more  obfo- 
lete  and  cramp   than   he,  and  equally  fo  in  all  places : 
whereas  it  fhould  have  been  obferved  of  Milton,  that  he 
is  not  lavilh  of  his  exotic  words  and  phrafes  every  where 
alike,  but  employs  them  much  more  where  the  fubjeif^  is 
marvellous,  va(t  and  (trange^  as  in  the  fcenes  of  heaven, 
hell,  chaos,  etc.  than  where  it  is  turned  to  the  natural 
and  agreeable,  as  in  the  pi(5tures.of  paradife,  the  loves  of 
our  fir(t  parents,  the  entertainments  of  angels,  and  the 
iike»     In  general,  this  unufualUtile  better  ferves  to  awa.- 
ken  our  ideas  in  thedefcriptions,  and  in  the  imaging  and 
picturefque  parts>   than  it  agrees  with  the  lower  fort  of 
narrations,  the  chara(5ter  of  which  is  iiinplicity  and  puri- 
ty.    Milton  has  feveral  of  the  latter,  v;here  we  find  not 
an  antiquated,  affeded,  or  uncouth  word,  for  fome  hun» 
dred  lines  together  i  as  in  his  fifth  book,  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth,  the  former  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books, 
and  in  the  narration  of  Michael  in  the  twelftli.     I  won- 
der indeed  that  he,  who  ventured,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  otherepic  poets,  to  imitate  Homer's  lowncfTes 
in  the  narrative,  fhould  not  alfo  have  copied  his  plainnefs 
and  perfpicuity  in  the  dramatic  parts  :  fince  in  his  fpeech- 
es,  where  cleamefs  above  all  is  necefTary,  there  is  fre- 
quently fuch  tranfpofition  and  forced   conftru(flion,  that 
the  very  fenfeis  not  to  be  difcovered  without  a  fecond  or 
third  reading :   and  in  this  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no 
example. 

To  pieferve  the  true  character  of  Homer's  (tile  In  the 
prefent  tranilation,  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  be  eaJy 
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and  natural.  The  chief  merit  I  can  pretend  to,  is,  ROfc 
to  have  been  carried  into  a  more  plaufible  and  figurative 
manner  of  writing,  which  would  better  have  pleafed  all 
readers,  but  the  judicious  ones.  My  errors  had  been 
fewer,  had  each  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  joined  with  me, 
fhown  as  much  of  the  fevei  ity  of  a  friend  to  me,  as  I  did 
to  them,  in  a  Hvld:  animadverfion  and  corresflion.  What 
affiflance  I  received  from  them,  was  made  known  in  gene- 
ral to  the  public  in  the  original  propofals  for  this  work, 
and  the  particulars  are  fpecified  at  the  conclufion  of  it ; 
to  which  I  mufl  add  (to  be  pundlually  ju(l)  fome  part  of 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  books.  The  reader  will  now  be 
too  good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
confequently  of  its  faults,  is  chargeable  upon  me  a- 
!one.  But  this.  I  can  with-  integrity  affirm,  that  I-  have 
beftowed  as  much  time  and  pains  upon  the  whole,  as  were 
confident  with  the  indifpenfible  duties  and  cares  of  life, 
and  with  that  wretched  {hte  of  health  which  God-  has 
been  pleafed  to  make  my  portion.  At  the  leaft,  it  is  a 
pleafure  to  me  to  re  fled,  that  I  have  introduced  into  our 
language  this  other  work  of  the  greareft  and  mofl  an-tient 
of  poets,  w^th  fome  dignity ;  and,  I  hope,  v/rth  as  little 
difadvantage  as  the  Iliad.  And  if,  after  the  unmerited 
fuccefs  of  that  tranflation,  any  one  will  v^onder  why  I 
(hould  enterprize  the  OdyfTey  ;  I  think  it  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  Homer  himfelf  did  the  fame,  or  the  world  would  ne- 
ver have  feen  it, 

I  defigned  to  have  ended  this  poflfcript  here ;  but 
fince  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  Homer,  and  of  all 
controverfy  relating  to  him.  I  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  if 
1  make  ufe  of  this  laft  opportunity,  to  fay  a  very  few 
words  about  fome  reflections  which  the  late  madam  Da- 
cier  beftowed  on  the  firft  part  of  my  preface  to  the  Iliad, 
and  which  (he  pabliffied  at  the  end  of  her  tranflation  of 
that  poem  *. 

*  Second  edition,  Paris,  1 7 1 9. 
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Ta  wrke  gravely  aa  anfwer  to  them  would  be  too 
much  for  the  reflections  ;  and  to  fay  nothing  concernhig 
them  would  be  too  litde  for  the  author  It  is  owing  to 
the  induftry  of  that  learned  lady,  that  our  polite  neigh- 
bours are  become  acquainted  with  many  of  Homer's  beau- 
ties, which  were  hidden  from  them  before  in  Gxeek.  and 
in  Ealhitiiiiis.  She  challenges^  on  his  account,  a  parti- 
cular regard  from  all  the  admirers  of  that  great  poet; 
and,  I  hope,  that  I  lha!I  be  thought,  as  I  mtan,  to  pay 
fome  part  of  this  debt  to  her  memory  m  wiiat  1  am  aow 
writing. 

Had  thefe  reflecllons  fallen  from  the  pen  of  an  ordina« 
ry  critic,  I  (hould  not  have  apprehended  tiieir  etlect,  and 
fliould  therefore  have  been  hient  concerning  them ;  bat 
fince  riiey  are  madam  Dacier's,  i  imagme  Uiat  they  mult 
be  of  weight  i  and  in  a  cafe  where  i  think,  her  reafoning. 
very  bad,  I  refpecl  her  aurhority. 

I  have  fought  under  madam  Dacier's  banner,  and  have 
V/aged  war  in  defence  of  the  divine  Homer  againit  all  the 
heretics  of  the  age.  And  yet  it  is  madam  Dacier  who  ac- 
cufes  me,  and  who  accufes  me  of  nothing  lefs  tJian  betray- 
ing our  common  caufe.  She  afhrms,  that  the  moll  de- 
clared enemies  of  this  author  have  never  faid  any  thing 
againft  him  more  injurious,  or  more  unjull,  than  i.  What 
muft  the  world  think  of  me,  after  iuch  a  judgment 
pall  by  fo  great  a  critic  ?  the  world,  wlio  decides  fo 
often,  and  who  examines  fo  feldom ;  the  world,  who, 
even  in  matters  of  literature,  is  almod  always  the  flave 
of  authority  ?  Who  will  fufpeft  that  fo  much  learning 
{hould  millake.  that  fo  much  accuracy  fliould  be  milled, 
er  that  lo  much  candour  fhould  be  byalTed  ? 

All  this  however  has  happened,  and  madam  Dacier's 
criticifms  on  my  preface  fiov/  from  the  very  fame  error, 
from  which  fo  many  falfe  criticifms  of  her  countrymen 
upon  Homer  have  flowed >  and  which  flie  has  fo  ju/Uy  and 
fo  fevereiy  reproved ;  1  mean,  the  error  of  depending  00 
injurious  and  unlldlful  tranilations. 
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An  indifferent  tranflatton  may  be  of  forae  ufe,  and  a 
good  one  will  be  of  a  great  deal.  But  i  think  that  no  tranf- 
lation  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  criticifm,  becaufe  no 
man  ought  to  be  condemned  upon  another  man's  expla- 
nation of  his  meaning :  could  Homer  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  explaining  his,  before  that  auguft  tribunal  where 
moniieur  de  la  Motte  prefides,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he 
had  efcaped  many  of  thofe  fevere  anlmadverfions  with 
which  fome  French  authors  have  loaded  him,  and  from? 
which  even  madam  Dacier's  tranflation  of  the  Jiiad  could 
not  p-eferve  him  I 

How  unhappy  was  it  for  me,  that  the  knowledge  of 
€\ar  Ifland  tongue  was  as  necefiary  to  madam  Dacier,  in 
my  cafe,  as  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  to  moniieur  de 
h  Mottt:,  in  that  of  our  great  author  j  or  to  any  of  thofe 
"whom  ihe  (liles  blind  cenjurdrs,  and  blames  for  condem- 
ning what  they  did  not  underitand  I 

I  may  fay  with  modeliy,  that  ^i\^  knew  lefs  of  my  true 
fenle,  from  that  faulty  tranflation  of  part  of  my  preface, 
than  thofe  blind  cenfurers  might  have  known  of  Homer's- 
even  from  the  tranflation  of  la  Valterie,  v*hich  preceded 
her  own. 

It  pleafed  me  however  to  find,  that  her  objecflions  were 
Dor  levelled  at  the  general  dodrine,  or  at  any  elTentiais  o£ 
my  preface,  but  only  at  a  few  particular  exprelEons.  She 
propofed  little  more  than,  to  ufe  her  own  phrafe,  to  com' 
bat  tnMOor  three  Jirmlies ;  and,  I  hope,  that  to.  combat  a 
fimile  Is  no  more  than  to  fight  with  a  fliadow,  (ince  a  fi-. 
mile  is  no  better  than  the  fliadow  of  an  argument. 

She  lays  much  weight  where  I  laid  but  little,  and  exa^* 
mines  with  more  fcrupulofity  than  1  writ,  or  than  perhaps 
the  matter  requires. 

'I  heie  unlucky  fimilies  taken  by  themfelves  may  per* 
haps  render  my  meaning  equivocal  to  an  ignorant  tranfla- 
tor  :  or  there  may  have  fallen  from  my  pen  fome  expref^ 
{ions,  which  taken  by  themfelves  llkewife.  may,  to  the 
fame  prerfon,  have  the  fame  effect.  But  if  the  tranflator 
had  been  mafter  of  our  tongue,  the  general  tenor  of  my 
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argument,  that  which  precedes,  and  that  whkh  fallows 
the  pafTages  objedted  to,  would  have  fufficlently  determi- 
ned him  as  to  the  pFecife  meaning  of  them :  and  if  ma- 
dam Dacier  had  taken  up  her  pen  a  little  more  ieifurely, 
or  had  employed  it  with  more  temper,  fhe  would  not 
have  aofwered  paraphrafes  of  her  own,  which  even  the 
tranflaticn  will  not  ju(hfy,  and  which  fay  more  than  once 
the  very  contrary  to  v.'hat  I  have  faid  in  the  parages 
ihemfelves. 

If  any  perfon  has  curiofity  enough  to  read  the  whole 
paragraphs  in  my  preface,  on  fonie  mangled  parts  of  which 
thefe  refledions  are  made,  he  will  eafily  difcern  that  1  am 
as  orthodox  as  madam  Dacier  herfelf  in  thofe  very  articles 
on  which  fhe  treats  me  like  a  heretic  :  he  will  eafily  fee 
that  all  the  difference  between  us  conlids  in  this,  that  I 
offer  opinions )  and  flie  delivers  dociri?iss ;  that  my  ima- 
gination reprefents  Homer  as  the  greated  of  human  poets, 
whereas  in  hers  he  was  exalted  above  humanity  ;  infalH* 
bility  and  impeccability  were  two  of  his  attributes.  There 
was  therefore  no  need  of  defending  Komer  againft  me, 
who,  if  I  millake  not,  had  carried  my  admiration  of  him 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  without  giving  a  real  occafiOQ 
of  writing  in  his  defence. 

After  anfwering  my  harmlefs  fimilies,  (lie  proceeds  to  a 
matter  which  does  not  regard  fo  much  the  honour  of  Ho- 
mer, as  that  of  the  times  he  lived  in;  and  here  I  mud 
confefs  fhe  does  not  wholly  miflake  my  meaning,  but  I 
think  flie  miftakes  the  ftate  of  the  quelHon.  She  had  faid, 
the  manners  of  thofe  times  were  fo  much  the  better,  the 
lefs  they  were  like  ours :  I  thought  this  required  a  little 
qualification.  1  confefs  that  in  my  opinion  the  world  has 
mended  in  fome  points,  fuch  as  the  cuflom  of  putting 
whole  nations  to  the  fvvord,  condemning  kings  and  their 
families  to  perpetual  flavery,  and  a  few  others.  Madam 
Dacier  judges  otherways  in  this-;  but  as  to  the  reft,  par- 
ticularly ill  preferring  the  fimphcity  of  rhe  antient  world 
to  the  luxury  of  ours,  which  is  the  masn  point  contend* 
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ed  for,  file  owns  we  agree.  This  I  thought  was  well^ 
-  but  I  am  fo  unfortunate  that  this  too  is  taken  amifs,  and 
called  adopting,  or,  if  you  will,  dealing  /-^r  fentiment. 
The  truth  is,  iht  might  have  faid  ier  nvords,  for  I  ufed 
them  on  purpofe,  being  then  profeffedly  citing  from  her ; 
tho'  I  might  have  done  the  fame  without  intending  that 
compliment,  for  they  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  Euflathiu^, 
and  the  fentrment  1  believe  is  that  of  all  mankind.  I  can- 
not really  tell  what  to  fay  to  this  whole  remark,  only  that 
in  the  fir(t  part  of  it  madam  Dacier  is  difpleafed  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  her,  and  in  the  laft  that  I  do ;  but 
this  is  a  temper  v.'hich  every  polite  man  ihould  over-look 
in  a  lady. 

To  punlfh  my  ingratitude,  (he  refolves  to  expofe  my 
blunders,  and  /clefts  two  which  I  fuppofe  are  the  mod 
flagrant,  out  of  the  many  for  which  (he  could  have  cha- 
difed  me.  It  happens  that  the  firft  of  thefe  is  in  part  the 
tranflatoi's,  and  in  part  her  own,  without  any  (hare  of 
mine :  fhe  tjuotes  the  end  of  a  fentence,  and  he  puts  in 
French  what  I  never  wrote  in  Englifh.  "  Homer,  I  faid, 
**  opened  a  new  and  boundlefs  walk  for  his  imagination, 
**  and  created  a  world  for  himfelf  in  the  invention  of 
"fable;"  which  he  tranflates,  Homere  crea  pour  fon 
ufage  un  inojide  mouvanty  en  invent  ant  la  fable. 

Madam  Dacier  juftly  wonders  at  this  nonfenfe  in  me; 
and  I,  in  the  tranflator.  As  to  what  I  mean  by  Homer*s 
invention  of  fable,  it  is  afterwards  particularly  diftinguiih- 
ed  from  that  extenfive  fenfe  in  which  fhe  took  it,  by 
thefe  words.  "If  Homer  was  not  the  firft,  who  intro- 
"  duced  the  deities,  as  Herodotus  imagines,  into  the  re* 
**  ligion  of  Greece,  he  feems  the  firlt  who  brought  them 
**  into  a  fydem  of  machinery  for  poetry.'' 

The  other  blunder  {he  accufes  me  of  is,  the  midaking 
a  pafTage  in  Ariftotle,  and  fhe  is  pleafed  to  fend  me  back 
to  this  philofopher's  treatife  of  poetry,  and  to  her  preface 
on  the  OdyfTey  for  my  better  inflruftion  Now  though 
I  am  fawcy  enough  to  think  that  one  may  foraetimes  dif- 
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fer  from  Ariilorle  without  blundering,  and  though  1  am 
fure  one  may  fometimes  fall  into  an  error  by  following 
him  fervilely ;  yet  I  own  that  to  quote  any  author  for 
what  he  never  faid  is  a  blunder;  (but  by  the  way,  to  cor- 
rect an  author  for  what  he  never  faid,  is  fomewhat  worfe 
than  a  blunder.)  My  words  were  thefe.  *'  As  there  is  a 
**  greater  variety  of  character  in  the  Iliad  than  in  any 'O- 
ther  poem,  fo  there  is  of  fpeeches.  Every  thing  in  ft 
has  manners,  as  Ari(totIe  exprefles  it  ;  that  is,  every 
thing  is  adled  or  fpoken  :  very  little  pafTes  in  narrati- 
on.'* She  juftly  fays,  **  That  every  thing  which  is 
a<5led  or  fpoken  has  not  necefTarlly  manners  merely  be- 
**  caufe  It  is  a6led  or  fpoken."  Agreed :  but  I  would 
afli  the  queftion,  whether  any  thing  can  have  manners 
which  is  neither  afled  nor  fpoken  ?  if  not,  then  the  whole 
Iliad  being  alraoll  fpent  in  fpeech  and  aflion,  almoft  every 
thing  in  it  has  manners  :  fince  Homer  has  been  proved 
before  in  a  long  paragraph  of  the  preface,  to  have  excel!* 
cd  in  drawing  charadlers  and  painting  manners,  and  indeed 
his  whole  poem  is  one  continued  occafion  of  (hewing  this 
bright  part  of  his  talent. 

To  fpeak  fairly,  it  is  impolEble  (he  could  read  even  the 
tranflation,  and  take  my  fenfe  fo  wrong  as  flie  reprefents 
it ;  but  I  was  firfl:  tranflated  Ignorantly,  and  then  read 
partially.  My  expreflion  indeed  was  not  quite  exa6l ; 
it  fliould  have  been,  **  Every  thing  has  manners,  as  Ari- 
•*  ftotle  calls  them."  But  fuch  a  fault  methinks  might 
have  been  fpared,  fince  if  one  was  to  look  with  that  difpo- 
iitlon  file  difcovers  towards  me,  even  on  her  own  excel- 
lent writings,  one  might  find  fome  miftakes  which  no 
context  can  redrefs ;  as  where  (he  makes  Eudathlus  call 
Cratifthenes  the  Phliafian,  Callifthenes  the  Phyfician  f . 
What  a  triumph  might  fome  flips  of  this  fort  have  afford- 
ed, to  Homer's,  hers,  and  my  enemies,  from  v/hich  fiie 
was  only  fcreencd  by  their  happy  ignorance  !     How  un- 
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lucky  had  it  been,  when  flie  Infiilted  Mr.  de  la  Motte  for 
omitting  a  material  paflage  in  the  *  fpeech  of  Helen  to 
He»5tor,  ll.  6,  if  Tome  champion  for  the  moderns  had  by 
chance  underllood  fo  much  Gr^ek,  as  to  whifper  him, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  pafTi^ge  in  Homer  ! 

Our  concern,  zeal,  and  even  jealoufy,  for  our  great 
author's  honour  were  mutual,  our  endeavours  to  advance 
it  were  equal,  and  I  have  as  often  trembled  for  it  in  her 
hands,  as  fne  could  in  mine.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
2t,a(bns  I  had  to  wifli  the  longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  I 
mufl  certainly  have  regained  her  good  opinion,  in  fpite  of 
nil  mifreprcfenting  translators  whatever.  I  could  not 
have  expe<5led  it  on  any  other  terms  than  being  approved 
as  great,  if  not  as  paffionate,  an  admirer  of  Homer  as 
herl^lf.  For  that  was  the  iirft  condition  of  her  favour 
and  friendlhip  ;  othervvife  not  one's  tafl:e  alone,  but  one^s 
morality  had  been  corrupted,  nor  would  any  one's  religi- 
glon  have  been  unfufpecRied,  who  did  not  implicitly  be- 
lieve in  an  author  whofe  dodrine  is  fo  conformable  to  ho- 
ly fcripture.  However,  as  different  people  have  different 
ways  of  expreffing  their  belief,  fome  purely  by  public 
and  general  ai5ls  of  wordiip,  others  by  a  reverend  fort  of 
reafoning  and  enquiry  about  the  groiwids  of  it ;  it  is  the 
fame  in  admiration,  fome  prove  it  by  exclamations,  others 
by  refpedl.  I  haveobferved,  that  the  laudefl:  huzzas  gi- 
ven to  a  great  man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not  from  his 
friends,  but  the  rabble  :  and  as  I  have  fancied  it  the  fame 
with  the  rabble  of  critics,  a  defire  to  be  diflinguiflied  from 
them  has  turned  me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,  I  hope, 
more  rational  method.  Though  I  am  a  poet,  I  would 
not  be  an  enthufiafl ;  and  though  I  am  an  Englifnman,  I 
would  not  be  furioudy  of  a  party.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing myfelf  that  genius,  upon  whom,  at  the  end  of  thefe 
remarks,  madam  Dacier  congratulates  my  country  :  one^ 
capable  o^  correCIing  Horns r^  and  cojifepietiHy  of  refer* 
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f/f/«5"  mankind^  and  amending  this  conjtitution.  It  was 
not  to  Great  Britain  this  ought  to  have  been  applied,  fince 
our  nation  has  one  happinefs  for  which  flie  might  have 
preferred  it  to  her  own,  that  as  much  as  we  abound  in  0- 
ther  miferable  mifgtiidcd  re(5ts,  we  have  at  leafl:  none  of 
the  blafphemers  of  Homer.  We  fledfaHly  and  unani- 
nioufly  believe,  both  his  poem,  and  our  conlHtution,  to  be 
the  beft  that  ever  human  wit  invented  :  that  the  one  is  not 
more  incapable  of  amendment  than  the  other  ;  and,  old 
-as  they  both  are,  we  defpife  any  French  or  Englifhman 
whatever,  who  (hall  prefume  to  retrench,  to  innovate,  or 
to  make  the  Icaft  alteration  in  either.  Far  therefore  froaa 
the  genius  for  which  madam  Dacier  miftook  me,  my 
whole  defire  is  bat  to  preferve  the  humble  charaeler  of  a 
fii^hful  tranflator,  and  a^uiet  fubje^fl;. 
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Cujloms  and  opinions  ofati' 
liquify* 

TO  join  vocal   with    in- 
ftrumental   mufic,  i. 
199—4.  23—8*40,307 
"Weaving,  the  employment  of 
queens    and    the   greate(i: 
princeflTes,  i.  495.  as  alfo 
(pinning,  4.    178 
t)ogs   kept   as    inflances  of 
ilateby  kings,  2.  14^ — 20. 

183 
Walhing   before    meat,    t. 

183 •  making  libations  on 

all   folemn    occafions,    2« 

470.  See  note  39.  3.  57. 

506,  etc. 
Honours  paid  to  old  age,  3 .  66 
piracy  elteemed  honourable, 

3.  88.     See  the  mte. 
The  art  of  beating  gold  into 

leaves,  3.  555 
Bathing  of  Grangers,  3.  593- 

performed   by   virgins   of 

the  bed  quality,  ibid.  See 

the  notes i  4.  58. 

B 


Arrows  poifoned,  but  not  u- 
fed  in  war,  i .  3  4 1  •  See 
the  notes. 

The  art  of  inlaying  with  i- 
vory,  etc.  4.  87 — '21 .   10 

Sports  of  the  ancients  :  chefs, 
I.  141.  throwing  the  ja- 
velin, and  quoits,  4.  848 
— 17.  193  leaping,  ra- 
cing, wreilling,  and  box- 
ing, 8.  125,  fiiooring  thro' 
the  rings,  19.  661 

Ploughing  with  mules,  4. 
860.  with  oxen,  830 

Skill  in  navigation,  5.  34 J 

The  belief  of  the  ancients  in 
amulets  or  charms,  5. 
440.     See  note  29 

PiincefTes  accuflomed  to  wafli 
their  own  robes,  6.  35* 
105  by  treading  them  in 
cifterns.  See  note  1 1 .  The 
fport  of  the  ball,  6.   113. 

Embroidery,  7..  125 • 

19  265.  Women  employ- 
ed to  turn  the  mill,  7. 
133-— -20.  133 

They  believed  that  the  gods 
appeared  in  the  form  of 
b  2 
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men,  6.  X75  —  7.  255. 
in  light,    19.  ^o.     They' 
believed  in  dssmons,    5. 
509.  that  there  were  good 
and  bad.     See  note    33. 

'    That  they  inflliVed  difeaf- 

'     es,  ibid,  authors  of  cala- 
mities, 10,  71' II.  78 

—12.  352 24.  357 

Their  opinions  of  ghofts,  ii« 
46,  180,  248,  261.  That 
the  gods  had  commerce 
with  women,  11.  291. 
that  infernal  furies  aveng- 
ed violence  offered  to  pa* 
rents,  2.  157 — II.  340 

The  fathers  patrimony  divi- 
ded by  lot  amongd  all  the 
children,  14.  239 

The  mother's  dowry  refun- 
ded by  the  fon,  if  fent 
home  upon  the  death  of 
the  hafband,  2.  153 

Adultery  atoned  by  a  pecu- 
niary muldl,  8,  3  5  8.  The 
daughter's  dower  in  fuch 
cafes  reftored  by  the  fa- 
ther.    A^oie  31 

Selling  of  flavGS,  14.  327 

SuretyOiip  pradifed  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  8.  386. 
Baniiliment  the  punidiment 
of  murder,  23.  120.  See 
Theoclymenus,  15.  301. 
That  the  gods,  vifible  or 
invifible  at  pleafure,  appear 
in  the  form  of  ftrangers, 
17.  578—16.  175.  That 
the  perfon  of  kings  was 
inviolable,  16.  417.  Their 
belief  in  prodigies,  20. 
415.  Their  ufe  of  fulphur 
in  purifying  polluted  pla- 
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ces,  22._  527—23.  52. 
The  nuptial  chamber  ^tt:\ 
only  by  the  nearefl  relati- 
ons, 23.243.  Altars  e- 
refted  by  public  roads  for 
the  devotion  of  travellers, 
17.  244.  That  fneezing 
was  ominous,  17.  625. 
They  believed  that  chapms 
and  mufic  could  ftanch 
blood,  19.  526.  Child- 
ren nurfed  with  wine, 
milk,  and  honey,  20.  83. 
Sponges  ufed  to  cleanfe 
the  tables,  20.  189.  See 
the  r.ote,  22.  488.  Al- 
tars built  in  groves,  20.' 

343 

Augury  tf«i Omens, 

Omen  of  two  eagles,  2.  17 1» 
From  a  cafual  voice,  i. 
362 — 2.  44,  245  —  2a. 
123.  See  the  notes. 
From  an  eagle  truffmg  a 
fowl,  15.  180.  From  an 
hawk  tearing  a  dove,  20. 

302- 15.366.     From 

an  eagle  deftroying  a  flock 
of  geefe,  19.  618.  From 
thunder  in  a  clear  fliy, 
20.  128—21.  453 

Antinous,  i.  490.  His 
charafter,  note  43.  I.  i. 
Replies  to  Telemachus,  2. 
95,  341.  Lays  an  ambufh 
to  intercept  Telemachus, 
4.  1 1 00.  His  fpeech, 
16.  378.  hlaiii  by  Ulyf- 
fes.  22.  20 

Antiphus  fon  of  j^gyptlus^ 
llain  by  Cyclops,  2.  25 
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Amphialus,  vl(5lor  in  the 
leap,  8.  151 

Antilochus,  fon  of  Neftor, 
flain  before  Troy,  3.  135, 
By  Memnon,  4.  256.  His 
bones  buried  in  the  urn  of 
Achilles,  24.  27.  See 
the  note- 

Agameranon  returns  from 
Troy,  g,  234.  is  murder- 
ed, 386 — 4.  700  Relates 
his  own  ftory.  11.  491. 
His  conference  in  hell  with 
the  ghoft  of  Amphime- 
don.  24.  128 

Afphalionj  attendant  on  Me- 
nelaus   4   297 

Anticlus,  4.  387 

Ajax  Oileus  llain  for  his  pre- 
iumption  by  Neptune,  4.. 
674 

Ajax  Telamon,  his  flory,  11. 
665 

Afteris,  a  fmall  ifland,  4. 
1 104 

Alcinous,  king  of  Phxacia, 
6.  18  His  palace,  7. 
107.  Calls  a  council  8.  4. 
Gives  prefenls  to  Ulyffes, 
8.  425.  Sends  him  to  his 
country,  13.  80 

Arete,  wife  of  Alcinous,  7. 
70.  Her  excellent  charac- 
ter, Q2 

Arethufa,  \  3.  470 

Athens  defcribed,  7.    103 

Antij  hates  king  of  the  Lss- 
Ibigons,  lo.  I2G 

Artacia,  a  (Iream,  j  o,   121 

Acheron,  an  infernal  river, 
10.  609 

Aaticlea,  mother  of  UlylTes, 

B 


II.  187.     Dies  through 
forrow  for  UlyiTes,  240 
Amithaon,  fon  of  Gretheus, 

II-   315 

Alcmena,  mother  of  Hercu- 
les, II.  225 

Amphlthea,  19.  478 

Amphion,  11.  342 

Ariadne,  her  ftory,  n.  398 

Achilles,  his  conference  in 
hell  with UlyfTes,  n.  577, 
with  the  ghoft  of  Aga- 
memnon, 24.  3  J.  His  fu* 
neral  defcribed,  24,  60 

Argo,  a  fhip  fo  named,  12. 
83. 

Argus,  the  dog  of  UlyfTes^ 

17.  3$4- 
Amphiaraus,  15.  269 
Aniphinomus,  i(5.  367.  His 

chara<5ler,      310         His - 

fpeech,  416  '^lain  by  Te- 

lemachtis,  22.  1 10 
Aurolychus,  grandfather  to 

UlylTes,  19.  457 
Agelaus.  a  fuitor,  20.  387 

threatens    Mentor,      22.. 

235,  277    bhiin,  24    364 
Amphimedon,   (lain   by  Te- 

Ituiachus,  22    313.     His 

fhade  relates  the  death  of 

the  fuitors  to  Agamemnoii  x 

in  heli,  24.  145 

M 

Ai^gyflhus  corrup's  Clytem" 
nellra,  wife  or  A^^aniem- 
non,    3,    310      Slain    by 


Oreiles,   2.=  2,    .86 

1 .  40.  Keigas  ieven  years 
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in  Mycense,  3.  388  — *— 

4.  7oi"ii.  483 
/Egyptius,  faithful  to  Ulyf- 

fes,   his   fpeech  at  the  o- 

pening  of  the  afTembly  of 

Ithacans,  2.  33 
A^gyptus,  or  the  Nile  fo  cal- 
led antlently,  3.   383  — 

17.  510 
^gypt,  famous  for  fimples, 

4»  318.    and   pharmacy, 

321 
^gae,  facred  to  Neptune,  5. 

489 
iEoiia,  the  ifland  of  i^olus, 

10.  I. 
^o!us,  king  of  the  winds, 

l€.  20.      Binds  them  in  a 

bag,  and  delivers  them  to 

Ulyfles,  ibid, 
^fon,  fon  of  Cret-heus,  1 1, 

„^thon,  19.  214 


Calypfo,  out  of  love  detains 
Ulyfies,  5.  21 .  Her  fpeech 
to  Mercury,  5.  149.  to 
Ulyfies,  257 

Clytonius,  vi^5tor  in  the  race, 
8»  131 

Cyprus,  facred  to  Venus,  8. 

395 

Cicons,  repulfe  UlyfTes,  9.  ^  i 

Cyclops,  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  9.  120.  Their 
manners,  125.  Polyphe- 
me  defcribed,  9.  220. 
His  cave  252.  Defiroys 
the  companions  of  Ulyffes, 

9'  342 


Circe,,  an  enchantrefs,  :c. 
160.  Her  Palace,  241. 
Transforms  the  compani- 
ons of  Ulyfles  into  hearts, 
277.  Takes  Ulyfies  to  her 
bed»  412.  She  fends  him 
to  the  riiades  below,  lo. 
576.  Inftru(fls  him  in  his 
future  voyages,  12.  51 

Cocytus,  a  river  in  hell,  10. 
610 

Cimmerians,  a  landofdark- 
Befs,  II.    16 

Crctheus.  hufband  to  Tyro, 
II.  314 

Chloris   II,   34I 

Chromius,  fonofNeleus,  ir» 

Caltor,  II.  369.    His  (tory, 

370 
Clymene,  11.  40; 

Clytemnefira,  wife  of  Aga.* 
memnon,  murders  her  huf' 
barvi,  1 1.   506 

Cafiandra,    murdered,     11. 

527 
Catalans,  a  people  of  Myua, 

II    636 
Charybdis,  12.  1 2 5; 

Crete,  13.  307 — 14.  271 

contains  ninety  cities,  19. 

196 
Cretans,    remarkable    liars, 

14."  411.     Se<^  the  note. 
Cydonians,   famed  for  arch' 

ery,  19.  200 
Cnoffus,  capital  of  Crete,  19. 

204 
Ctefippus,  a  Samian,  20.  353 
blain  by  Philaetius,  22.315 
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Descriptions. 

Of  Minerva  defcending  to  I- 
•  thaca,  I.  125.  Of  failing, 
2.  460.  o£  a  facritice,  3. 
5^?.   Of  the   pilice    of 
Menelaus,  4.  82-  Of  Ne- 
penthe, 4.30.  <^f  the  va- 
rious fhapes  of  Proteus,  4. 
56;?.   61 V  Of  Klyfmm, 
4.  764    of  the  defcent  of 
Mercury     5.    56     Of  the 
ii3e  and  bower  o^  CAypfot 
5.  75.0f  artorm,  ?.  375. 
Of    Ulyffes    fainting,    5. 
^So.  Of  heaven,  6.  53. 
The  grove  of  Pallas,   6, 
349.  Ot  the  palace  of  U- 
cinous,  7,107    Of  his  gar- 
dens, 14!.  Of  the  land  of 
Lotos,  9.  100.  of  a  man 
in  a  fright,  10.  290,  303. 
Of  an  infernal  facrilice,  10. 
62$  —11.  45.  of  a  itone 
heaved  againft  a  mountain, 
XI.    736.   of  its  milling 
do-wn,  738.  Of  the  Siren?, 
12.    51.    Of  the  erratic 
rocks,  12.  70.  Of  Scylla, 
12.90.  OfGhar)bdis,   12. 
la^ .  OfaftornT,  12  370. 
476.  Of  old  age,  13   455, 
497.  Of  the  landikip  a- 
bout  Ithaca,  17.  230.  Of 
a  beggar,   17.  410.  Of  a 
charitable  man,   17.   500 
— 19.    93.    Of  a  ftrong 
perfon,  18,  75,  85.   Of  a 
llnglecombat,i8.  102.  Of 
infolent  men  in  power,  18 . 
1C5.  Ci  a  drunken  perfon, 


18.  281.  Of  the  even>n^ 
ftar,  18.  153.  Of  hunftng 
the  boar,  19.  493.  Of  tun- 
ing a  lyre,  4  |6.  Of  the 
twanging  of  die  firing.  21. 
440.  OF  bending  a  bow, 
21.  ibid.  Of  the  Hight  of 
an  arrow  21  4J1.  Of' 
UiyiTes  beginnnig  a  light, 
22-  I.  Of  hanging,  22. 
503,  Of  the  nuptial  apau- 
ment  of  Ulylfcs,  2^.  iS'5. 
Of  the  funeral  of  Achilles, 
24-  ^o.  of  ihe  victory  of 
UlylLs,  24.  620 

Diocleu:),  prince  of  Pher;r, 
3.  ;:)i9 — 15.  210. 

Dciphobus,  4.375  — S.  565. 

Dolius,  m:K{:crofthe  fruit- 
groves  to  Ulyifes,  4.  973 

Demodocus,  a  poet,  8.  40. 
is  blind,  56.  riis  long  ta 
the  Phs.icians, 64.1-113  long 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  307 

Dancing  delcribed,  8.  303 

Dance  with  the  ball,  6.  4IO 

Dodona,  famous  for  the  o- 
racles  of  Jupiter,  14  369 
—19    3:10 

Dmetor,    king   of    Cyprus, 

17.  525 
Dolius afiilts  Uly{res,24. 566 
Dorians  fettled  in  Crete,  1 9, 

203 
Deucalion,  19.,  208 
Demoptolemus  heads  the  fui- 

tors,  22    268.  Slain,  293 
Demailorides  (lain,  22.  325 

E 

Ephyre,  i.   337 2- * 

noted  for  poifons,  371 


I     N    D    E    X. 

Elis,  famed   for  a  breed  of        nefs,  666.  Meets  Ulyffes 

horfes,  4.  8^8— 21.   374  at  the  entrance    of  hell, 

Eurymachus,  his  fpeech,    i,  i  i.  65  His  obfequies,  i2» 

508.  His  charafter,  fjot^,  1 1 

I.  I.  43.    riis  fpeech,  2.  Enipeus,  a  river,  11,  28^9 

207 — 16.   4^2.  Slam  by  £ phialtes,  a  giant,  his  itory^ 

UlyiTes,  22.  96  ii-  37^ 

Euryclea,   a    fugQ     matron,  Eryphyle   betrays   her   hu{^ 

nurfe  to  Ulyffes,  and  atten-  band  for  gold,  1 1.  406. 

.  dant  on    I  elemachus,    i,.  Eurypylus  flain  by  the  fon  of . 

540.  HerforJnefs  to  Te-  Ach.ilesif    636 

leraachus,   2.    406.    Her  Erratic  rocks,  12   70 

'     fpeech  to  Penelope,  4.9S0.  Eumseus,  mafter  of  the  fwlne, 

Knows  Ulyfles,  19.    537.  to   Ulyffes,    14.    5.    His 

TellsPenelopeof  Ulyifes's  lodge,  10.    His  piety  and 

return,  23.  5  bofpitality,  65.  Informs  U- 

Eidoihea,afea»nymph,daugh'  lyfTes  of  the  riots  of  the 

ter  of  Proteus,  4.  494. —  fuitors,    14,    115.  of  the. 

She  inftruds  Menelaus   to  affairs  of  his   fajnily,  15. 

furprize  Proteus^  4.  550.  375-  of  his  own   hiftory, 

Elyfium,  4,  764  I S'  440-  the  fon  of  a  king, 

Eumelas,  king  of  ThefTaly,  ^5-  44s-  Allilts  Ulyffes  ici 

4,  1050  figi'^t,  22.  215,296 

Euryniedufa,  nurfe  to  Naufi-  Etroneus,  1.  156 

caa,  7.  15  Echctus,  a  lavage  tyrant,  i8» 

Echeneusv,  an  aged  counfel-  9^f  143^ — 21.  329 

lor  to    Alclnous,    7.    209  Evvrytion,  the   Centaur,    21  >. 

— u.  428  3.^7 

Elatreus,  vidor  in  the  game  Euriades    fbin  by  Telema*, 

of  the  quoit,  8.'  138  ciius,  22.  294 

Euryalus,  vidor  in  wreflling,  Elatus  flam  by  Eumcsus,  22» 

8.    234.  affronts   Ulyffes,  2<)6 

8.  175!  repairs  the  wrong,  Eurydamus,  flain  by  Ulyffes, 

441  2.'.  312 

Eurytus,   his  fkill  in  archery  Eupuhes  raifes  the   Ithacans 

8.  256.  Slain  by  Apollo,  againil  Ulyfles,  .4.  490 

ib. 

Eurylochus,    10.    235.   His  -                      O 

terror     defciibed,      290, 

303,  His   fpeech,  507 —  Greeks   fail   from  Troy  to 

12    3  30,  403  Tenedos    3*  1 9 1 .  to  Lef- 

Eipenor,     lo.    659.    Breaks  bos,  205.  to  Euba^a,  211. 

his  neck  through  drunken-  to  Gerelius,  216.  to  S»- 


INDEX. 


nium,  by  Athens,  352.  to 
the  Malxan  cape,  361.  to 
Crete,  37  !•  to  Cydon  and 
Gortyna,  ib.  to  the  Phas- 
ftan  coaft,  380.  to  the 
Nile,  38:?.   See  note  35 

Gods  fubordinate,  5.  130 — 
6.  391— know  one  ano- 
ther, 5. 100.  appear  in  the 
form  of  ftrangers,  17.578. 
in  light,  I9»  50 

Ghoils,  their  appearance,  1 1 . 
46.  Ignorant  of  whatpaf- 
fes  in  the  world,  1 1 .  565 

Gorgon,  11,  785 

Grotto  of  the  Nereids,  13. 
125 

H 

Hal-therfes,  an  augur,  his 
fpeech,  2.  189 

Hercules,  his  fliade  In  hell, 
II.  741.  Slays  Iphitus, 
21.  30 

Hermione,  daughter  of  He- 
len, married  to  Neoptole- 
mus  Ton  of  Achilles,  4.  7 

Helen,  her  majeftic  air,  4. 
156.  her  fpeech,  185.  her 
(liill  in  drugs,  315.  She 
relates  an  adventure  of  \J- 
lyfTes,  33^.  her  fkill  in 
embroidery,  15.  139.  in- 
terprets an  omen,  15.  195 

Happinefs  of  a  private  life, 
1 .  279 — of  kingly  power, 
I  49  5 — of  a  married  life, 
6.  223 

Herds  of  ApollO|  12,  160, 


315 


I 


Jupiter,  I.  4ii  Convenes  the 


gods .  H  is  fpeech ,  Ib.  The 
conference  between  him 
and  Neptune,  13.  145. 
Commands  the  re  elta. 
blifhment  of  TJlyfTes,  24. 

548  .    .        ^. 

Ithaca,  the  defcrlption  of  it, 

rough  and  mountainous,  4* 

821 — 9.  25 — 13.  285 — 

14.  3—19.  127 
IdomeneuSj  13.  310 14» 

279 
Ipthima,  fifter  to  Penelope, 

4.  1049 
Jafion  loved  by  Ceres,  5.  i6l  - 
Ifiimrus,  9.  41 
Jocada,  queen   of  Thebes, 

II.  330.     Hangs  herfclf, 

ibid. 
Iphiclus,    a  Phylacian,  iij 

Iphimedia,  mother  of  two  gi- 
ants, n.  37  5 

Irus,  a  beggar,  18  f  10.  In- 
fults  Ulyfles,  18.15  Cha- 
ftifedbyUlyffes,  18.  I15 

Icmalius,  excellent  in  mecha- 
nics, 19   69 

Iphitus,  21.  18,  25.  Slain  by 
Hercules,  21.  30 


Leocrltus,  one  of  the  fuitors, 
his  fpeech,  2.  275.  Slain 
by  Ulyfies,  22.  327 

Laerteus,  3  J40  Gilds  the 
horns  of  the  bullock  be- 
fore the  facrifice,  3 .  5  55^^- 

Lybia,  the  defcription  of  It, 
4.  105.  Ewes  bear  three 
lambs  each  year,  ib,  t>ec 
tbcnotct  a 


INDEX. 


Leucothea,    a    fea-nympji, 

preferves  UiyfTes,  S>  j\2$ 
Laodamus,  fon  of  Alcinoiis, 

8.    121.      Victor  at  the 

gauntlet,  141 
Lotophagi,  9,  107 
Lachgea,  an  ifland,  the  de» 

fcriptlon  of  it,  9.  135" 
L^nos,  feat  of  the  Lacflri- 

gons,  10.  93 
Lceflrigons,  a  race  of  giants, 

flay  the  friends  cf  UiyfTes, 

10.  130 
Laertes,  his  folitary  life,  1 1 . 

226 — 15,  375 — 16.148, 

The    interview    betv/eea 

hini  and  Uly/fes,  25.  261. 

-Arms,  and  kills  Eupithes, 

24.  576,  608 
Leda,  11.  365 
Leidos,  his  trial  of  the  bow, 

21.  1^2.  Slain,  22.  347 
Leucadiaa  rock,  24. 17 

M 

MORALITV. 

God  not  the  author  of  tran's 
'fin,  I.  40.  Free  will  af- 
ferted,  ibid.  God  favours 
the  jurt-,  I  85.  is  omnipo- 
tent, 3.  286  Duty  to  pa- 
rents recommended,  i. 
387—2.  148  ^ 

Folly  and  vice   infeparable, 

2.  320 

Piety  to  Grangers,  4.  37 
The  anger  of  heaven  not  ea- 

fily  appeafed,  3.  178 
Man  dependent  upon  God, 

3.  63.    Angry  when  man 
offends,  4.  477 


We  ought  to  rely  on  heaven. 

Piety  to  perfonsin  diflrefs,  6. 

235,  245—14.  66 
Virgiri  modefly  commended, 

6.  347        ,     ^ 
Friendlhip   held  facred,    8, 

240.    Friend  equal  to  a 

brother,  635.     Friendfhip 

continues  after  death,  n. 

575 

The  gods  appeafed  by  pray- 
er, 8-  623 

Lying  deredable,  3.  26 

1 1.  450 14'  427 

Sacrilege  punifhed  with  death, 

12.  495 

The  power  of  the  gods  ir- 
refiftible,  16.  280 

Minerva,  1-55  Pleads  witH 
Jupiter  for  the  return  of 
Ulyffes.  Her  fpeech  to 
Telemachus,  2.  350.  To 
Jupiter,  J.  12.  Reftrains 
a  ftorm,  5.  496.  Appears 
to  Ulyffes,  13.  To  I  ele- 
machus,  15.  i.  Warns 
Telemachus  of  the  fuitors 
ambufli,  34.  Appears  to 
Ulyffes,  i6-  i68 — 20.40. 
Affifls  Ulyffes,  22.  226, 
330.  Intercedes  with  Ju- 
piter for  the  re-eflablifh- 
mcnt  of  Ulyffes,  24*  541 

Mentes,  king  of  Taphos,  i« 
136.  His  fpeech  to  Tele- 
machus  I.  227 

Mentor,  friend  of  Ulyffes  and 
Telemachus,  2.  253.  At- 
tends him  to  Pyle,  3.  27. 
His  prayer,  3.  69  Af- 
fifh  in  the  dellruflion  of 
the  fuitors,  22.  228 


INDEX. 


Mercury  fcnt  to  Calj-pfo,  5. 
38.  His  pledfantry,  8. 
377.   Appears  to  ClyiTes, 


30. 


33^ 


Patron  of  indii- 


ftry  and  arts,  15  336.  Of 
faith  and  {Iratageni,  19. 
418.  Conducts  the  fouls 
of  the  fuitors  to  hell;  24.  i 

Maron  pried  of  Apollo,  9, 
230 

Moly  powerful  againft  en- 
chantment, 10.  36c 

Megava,  wife  of  Hercules, 
II.  327 

Maera,  11.  30J 

Minob,  19.  205.  An  Infernal 
judge,  J  I.  698 

MelajTipus,    a   prophet,    11. 

357-- — IS'  253 

MeJanthius  outrages  Uly/Tes, 

17.  260 — 20  2 2 J.  Af- 
fifts  the  fuitors,  22.  153. 
His  death-  22.  510 

Melantho,  maid  to  Penelope, 

18.  367—19    77 
Mulius,  18.  468 
Malea,  ;.  366 — 19'  217 
Mars,   furpiifed  by  Vulcan, 

8.345  V 

Medon  herald  to  the  -fjitors, 
4>  903.  Informs  Penelope 
of  the  fuitors  de/igns,  i6. 
426.  His  character,  17. 
195.  Sei.'  the  note.  Spa- 
red by  UlyfTes,  22.  419. 
Ferfuades  the  Itliacans  to 
peace,  24.  508 

Mene^aus,  his  voyages,  3. 
35 1'  3-6-  K'ceives  Te- 
lemachushofpjiably.  4.36- 
His  further  voyages,  98. 
Continues  his  fpeech,  1 19. 
225.    He  relates  his  own 


adventures,  4.  473.  Pro* 
mifi^d  Flyfiuni  without 
dying.  775.  difmifles  Te- 
lemachus,  15.  1 68 

N 

Neptune,  why  incenfed  a- 
gainft  Ulyfiea.  1.89.  Rai- 
fes  a  {brm,  5  375.  Ship- 
wrecks UlyfTes,  5.  403 

Neion,  i.  I39 

Neftor,  3.  50.  His  fpeech, 
81.  i^j.  His  hofpitality, 
448    " 

Nepenthe,  4.  302.  Its  qua- 
lities, 305 

Noemon  lends  Telemachus  a 
bark,  2.  434.  Difcovers  it 
to  the  fuitors,  9.  853 

Nauficaa,  daughter  of  Alci- 
nous,  6.  23.  Relieves  U- 
lyfTes,  6.  257 

Neleus,  father  of  Neftor,  1 1 , 

343 
Neritus,  a  mountain  of  Itha- 
ca, 13.  399. 

6 

Orefies,  fon  of  Agamemnon, 

3.  245—11-  559 
Orion,  beloved  by  Aurora, 

Orion,     a   giant,    il.    380, 

703 
Ogygia,  7    337 
Orator  defcribed,  8.  1 90 
Otus,  a  giant,  his  (lory,  it, 

577 
Orfilochus,  13.  312 2r. 

Ortygia,  15.  433 


INDEX. 

Omens,     See  A,  cufionu  d/  Phocie,  the  flocks  of  Proteus, 

antiquity.  4*  543 

Phantom  appears  to  Penelo- 

P  pe.  4.  1047 

Polypus,  a  tifli,  5.  5^0 

Phemiiis,   a  poet,    i."   197.  Phieacla  (now  Corfu)  6.  6. 

His  fong  to  tlie  fliitors,  r.  The  people  Ignorant  and 

421.-    Spared  by  Ulyfles,  effeminate,  6.  11.     Their 

22.  415.     Perfuades  the  manners,  320 8.289, 

Ithacans    to    peace,    24.  l^heir  chief  city  defcrib- 

506  ed,   311,     The  common 

Penelope,   her   character,  i.  iOanders  rude,   327 — — 

321 2-  106.     Her  7.  21,   41.     The  better 

warm  fpeech   to  Medon,  people  given  to  hofpitali- 

4.  9o6.to  thefuitors,  16.  ty.  See  note  30.  lib.  6 

434.  Her  tranfport  at  the  Paphos,  facred  to  Venus,  8» 

returnof  Telemachns,  17.  396 

52.      Her  wife  conducT:,  Poetry,  the  honours  due  to 

z8.    I95.      Her  fpeecli,  it,  8.  521 17.  466 

18.  210,  etc.   25^.  293.  The  gift  of  heaven,  ibid, 

The  intc- view  between  her  Afcribed     to    infpiration 

and  UlyiTes,  23.93,165.  531.     Ses  note  42 — ■■ — 

She  owns  him,  23.  211  22.  383 

Pinfhatusj  fon  of  Neilor.  3.  Phcedon,king  of  Thefprotfa 

47.  Attends  Teiemachus  19.  329 

to  Sp'rtita,  611.  His  fpeech  Polltes,  companion  of  UM 

to  Menelaus,  4.  208,  255.  fes,  10.  258 

Returns  from  Sparta,   15.  Phlegethon,   a  burning  rive 

160  in  hell,  10,  608 

Philo<n:etes's  Ikill  in  archery,  Pelias,   king  of  lolcos,  1 1 

3.  231 8.  251  311 

phrontes,  pilot  to  Menelaus,  Pheres,  fon  of  Cretheus,  11 

dies  fuddenly,  3.  355  314 

Polycafle,   daughter  of  Ne-  Periclimenus.  11.348.    H 

ftar,    bathes  Teiemachus,  wonderful  qualities.     »S^ 

3.  593  n:t.  24 

Pecn,  god  of  Pharmacy,  4.  Pollux,  his  ^ory,  n.  368 

321  Phaedra,  n.  395 

Philomelides,  conquered  by  Procis,  11.  395 

Ulyfles,  4.  463  Peleus,   father  of   Achille 

Pharos,    an    ifland    in    the  11.  605 

mouth  of  Nile,  4.  479  Pero,    a  great  beauty,    i 

Proteus,  4.  563  350 15.  259 
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Phorcys,  the  bay  of  it  de- 
fcribed,  13.  117,  393 

Phoefilcians,  great  fallors,  13. 
316.  Noted  for  falfliood, 
14.  3.19.  Skilled  in  ar 
flronomy.  15.  44.0.  See 
the  note 

Polyphides,   a.  prophet,   15. 

,273 
Peinsus,  15.  581. 

Parnaflus,  19.  468,  494 

pandarus,  20  78 

philaetius,  a  faithful,  fervant 
to.Ulyfles,  20.  134.  His 
fpeech  to  UlyfTes,  20.  249 
—21.205.  Afliftsbini 
in  the  fight,  and  kills  Gte- 
fippus,  2.2..  316. 

R 

Reithrus,  I.  138 
Rhadamanthus,  4^.  766 
B-hexenor  dies  fuddenly^.  7, 
81. 

S. 

SlMIllTUDES.. 

From  things  animate. 

From  a  lion's  tearing  young 

fawns,  4.  450 17. 

X40.  From  a  fhepherd 
tending  his  flocks,  4. 5.?S. 
From  a  fatted  ox,  killed 
in  the  ft  all,  4,  71.9.  From 
a  lionnefs  defending  her 
whelps,  104 1,  Fromwa- 
ter  fowl,  5.  64.  From  a 
lea-mew,  5^.  428.  From 
childreqi  rejoicing  for  the 
recovery  of  a  father,  5. 

Vol.  IV,  C  c 


pi6.  From  a  fifli  called  a 
Polypus,  5.  5  JO.  From 
Diana  dancing  with  her 
nymphs,  5.  116.  From  a 
lion  rulhing  from  a  wood 
to  (eize  his  prey,  6.  I52» 
From  a  matron,  feeing  an 
husband  dying,  8.  57 1  • 
From  a  (hip-wright  boang 
with  a  wimble,  9.  457. 
From  an  armourer  temr 
pering  iron  in  water,  465. 
From  calves  frifliing  round 
their  dams,  lo.  485';. 
From  a  fiiher,  1.2.  30O« 
From  a  bat  clinging  to  a 
beam,  12.  514.  From  a 
ploughman  weaned  with 
labour,  13,  39.  From  the 
motion. of  horfes  in  a  race, 
13.  98.  From  the  drop- 
ing  down  of  a  crow,  1 4, 
3.41.  From  a  father  re- 
ceiving an  only  fon  after 
long  abfencs,  \6,  17* 
From  an  eagle  or  vultur 
lamenting  for  her  young, 
l6.  2.3 S,  From  the  mu- 
fic  of  poetry,  17.  609* 
From  the  nightingale,  19, 
59,5.  From  a  maftiflT,  20. 
20.  From  a  man  in  hung- 
er, 20.  32.  From  the 
roaring  of  a  bull,  21.  52. 
From  a  lyriit  tuning  his 
harp,  21.  440.  From  the 
voice  of  a.  fwallow,  21. 
449.  From  the  breeze-fly, 
22.  335.  From  vulturs 
feizing  their  prey,  22. 
337.  From  fifhing,  22* 
425.  From  a  lion  ftanding 
over  his  prey,  22.  441, 


r^ 
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Irom  birds  caught  in  a 
fnare,  22.  50i".  From  a 
failor  efcaping  from  a 
wreck,  23.  248.  From 
the  fcreaming  of  bats,  24. 
10 

Similitudes. 

From  things  inanimate. 

From  a  heap  of  thorns  driven 
by  the  wind  ,5.417.  From 
fheaves  of  corn  toft  by  a 
whirlwind,  470.  From  a 
peafant  preferving  fire  in 
embers,  5.  630.  From 
pouring  fSver  over  gold, 
6.  275.  From  the  moti-: 
on  of  the  leaves  of  a  pop- 
hr,  7.  135:.  From  fnows 
difToIving,  19.  238 

Suitors,  their  luxury  and  ri- 
ot, I.  137,  189,  290 — 
4.  430.  Throughout  the 
whole  Odyfley 

Sparta,  feated  in  a  vale,  4.  2. 
Famed  for  dancing,  15.  2 

Syria,  an  if  land,  15.  437, 
Fruitful  and  heahhful,  ib. 

'Sldon,  famous  for  works  in 
metals,  4.  835 — 15.  130 

Styx,  an  infernal  river,  by 
which  the  gods  fwear,  5. 

237 

Sentences,  their  ufe  in  poe- 
try, 7.  Note  53 

Ships  of  Alcinous  inflind 
with  thought,  8.  6©  5. 
Transformed  into  a  rock, 
13.  190. 

Salmones,  11.  281 

Syflphus,  his  punifhmcnt  in 
hell,  II.  735 


Sirens   dcfcrlbcd,     I2~.    jr, 

221 
Scylla,  a  dreadful  rock,  12. 

90,  240 
Sicily,  why  fo  called,    20. 

4S6,     See  the  note 

T 

Telemachus,  i,  148.  His 
hofpituiity,  his  fpeech  to 
Menres,  i.  203.  convenes 
a  council,  2.  10.  His 
fpeech,  2.  47,  147 — 2. 
236.  His  prayer  to  Mi* 
nerva,  296.  Lands  in  Pyle, 

3.  6.  His  fpeech  to  Ne- 
iior,  90.     To  Menelaus, 

4.  425 ♦  Sets  fail  for  I- 
thaca,  15.  5  ic.  Lands, 
15.  359.  Confers  with 
Eumacus,  16.  57,  With 
Penelope,  17.  52.  With 
UlyfFes,  16.91.  Knows 
him,  206.  His  trial  of 
the  bow,  21.  130.  Kills 
j'imphinomus,  22.  105 

Temefei  i.  41b.  Famous 
for  metals.    See  the  note 

Thone,  king  of  Algypt,  4, 
316 

Thyeft^s,  4-  960 

Thrace,  facred  to  Mars,  8. 

394 
Troy,  the  taking  of  it,  8. 

550 
Telemus,  a  prophet,  9.  J95 
Tirelias,  ic.  583 — 11.  112 

—  Teiis  Ulyifes  his  fate, 

126 
Tyro,  her  hif^ory,  11.  281 
Tityus,   his  punifliment    iti 

helij  II.  709 
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Tantalus,    his    punlfliment. 


II. 


720 


Taphians,  praflife  pynicy, 
15.469 

Theoclymenus,  air  augur,  1 5 
3 10.  explains  an  omen  to 
Telemachus,  15:.  371.  To 
PenelopC;  17.  170.  Inter- 
prets a  prodifiy,  20.  421 

Thefprotians,  \6.    19,  309, 

330 

U 

Ulyfles,  his  charader,  2.  79. 
Detained  by  Calypfo,  4, 
753.  His  adventure  in 
Troy,  335'.  Mourns  for 
his  country,  5,  105,  193. 
His  fpeech  to  Calypfb,  5. 
273.  He  builds  a  raft,  -5. 
gco.  Sets  fail,  5*  345-  Is 
(hipwrecked,  403. Thrown 
upon  an  unknown  fhore, 
580.  Pa/Tes  the  night  in  a 
wood,  615.  His  addrefs 
to  Nauficaa,  6-175.  He 
is  relieved  by  her,  227. 
Entertained  by  Alcinous, 
7.  250.  His  fpeech  be- 
fore the  Phaeacians,  8. 
l83»  Out-throws  all  the 
Phasaclans,  210.  His  chal- 
lenge to  the  Phsacians, 
230.  Relates  his  adven- 
tures to  the  Phseacians,  9. 
2 1 .  The  (lory  of  the  Ci- 
cons,  9.  50.  Of  the  Lo- 
tophagi,  99.  Of  Cyclops, 
2l7»Ulyfresefcapes,  549. 
Received  by  Alolus,  10. 
I .  Sails  to  the  Loeftrigons, 
10.  91.  To  Circe,  157. 
Defcends  to  hell,  ii«  27. 


Confers  \wth  his  mother 
Anticlea,  186.  With  A» 
giimeTinon,  etc.  485.  Sets 
lail  toward  his  country, 
13.  90.  L;inds,  13..  i;8. 
Goes  to  Eumaeus  in  dif- 
guife  of  a  beggar,  14, 40, 
Amules  him  with  invented 
ftorie?!,  i4t  220.  Conti- 
nues the  conference,  if. 
326.  Difcovers  himfelfto 
Telemachus,  16.  206* 
Goes  to  his  palace,  17, 
410.  Begs  of  the  fui tors, 
17.  438,  etc.  Beats  Irus, 
iS.  115.  His  moral  dif- 
courfe  to  Amphinomus, 
18.156.  His  conference 
with  Penelope,  19.  128. 
Is  difcovered  by  Eurycka, 
19.  544.  Makes  himfelf 
known  to  Eumasus  and 
Phi !se tins,  21*213.  Draws 
the  bow,  21.  464.  Kills 
Antinous,  22.  20.  Eury- 
machus,  22.  96.  etc. 
Hangs  the  female  fervants 
that  were  falfetohim,  22. 
500.  Makes  himfelf  known 
to  Penelope,  23.  2 11. To 
Laertes,  24.  250,  375. 
Engages  the  Ithacans,  24. 
620.  and  regains  his  king- 
<iom,  632 


Vlfion  appears  to  Nauficaa, 
6  25.  To  Penelope,  19* 
627 

Vulcan,  furprizes  Mars  and 
Venus,  8,  315 
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W  fond  of  fotdiet-s,  14.24^ 

— Fondx)f  the  fecond  huf^ 

IVomcn,    wlKn  young   ^nd  band  and  his  children,  15 ». 

beautiful,  feldom  wife,  7.  25: 

;79-^  The  evils  they  oc-  Wooden  horfe,  8.-  55? 

cafion,   11.530.    Not  to  Wines  of  Maron,  9.  340 
be  truded,  545.   Wonjen 
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